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PROMINENT BREEDERS 

OF 

Pure-Bred Stock in Western Canada 

WHO THEY ARE, WHERE THEY LIVE, 

AND WHAT THEY LOOK LIKE. 

H. R. Keyes. 


H. R. Keyes, Midway, Man., was born 
in Caledonia, Ont., and is an example of 
the pushing young Canadian that is bound 
to get on. He is 
still a very young 
man, though he 
has been farming 
and doing busi¬ 
ness with farmers 
for 10 years. He 
is quite a poultry 
man and like 
many another 
breeder his first 
knowledge of pure 
bred stock was 
gained with poul¬ 
try, of which he 
still keeps: good 
specimens of the leading varieties and of 
which he has frequently imported 1 birds 
from Ontario and the United States. He 
has added Jersey and Hereford cattle and 
Yorkshire and Berkshire swine. The 

Jerseys were obtained from Jas. Bray, 
Longhurn, and the Berkshires from Wm. 
Kitson, Burnside, R. McKenzie, High 

Bluff, and others, some of them imported 

animals. Mr. Keyes has been actively en¬ 
gaged in business in Midway, but has 
now rented his hardware .store and in¬ 
tends devoting more time to stock. So 
far he has been only able to supply local 
demand, but has much larger schemes in 
view. He has good stabling for 80 head 
of stock and hopes to build up his Here¬ 
ford herd. 


Joseph Callin. 

Joseph Callin, W'hitewood, Assa., is 
another of our western farmers who is 
making a begin¬ 
ning with purebred 
stock. He has 
been farming here 
for 17 years and 
has been pretty 
successful the last 
three years as a 
breeder and exhi¬ 
bitor of Short¬ 
horns and Tarn- 
worths. He was 
raised on the 
farm and has 
handled stock all 
his life. He be¬ 
gan with Shorthorns on a very small 
scale, but the bulk of his <sltock, 60 head 
in all, are well graded Shorthorns. These 
he winters in Moose Mountain. He has 
had prizes on his pure bred stock at Win¬ 
nipeg and Regina, but his mainstay is his 
well graded stock. He has good housing 
for 30 head of cattle and a few good Tam- 
worth pigs. 


Wm. Chalmers. 

William Chalmers, Hayfield, has been 
a familiar figure at Winnipeg Industrial 
as well as at the Brandon, Souris and 
Wawanesa shows. He has been breeding 
Shorthorns for the past nine years, but 
has had a lifetime’s experience with cattle, 
first in his native county of Wellington, 
Ont., and since then on his present farm. 
His foundation stock consisted of six 
head, purchased 
from J. Faulk¬ 
ner, Alma, J. 

Doyle, Elora, 
and J. Thomp¬ 
son, Salem, Ont. 

Since then he 
purchased in all 
three bulls and 
four heifers. He 
has now 29 head 1 
o f registered 
Shorthorns and 
a few good pigs. 

As housing, he 
has a capital 
basement barn, 64x44 ft., supplied with 
water, all through in front of his stock. 
The water supply is abundant and Mr. 
Chalmers is one of the men who will be 
heard from pretty frequently if industry 
and care will do it. 

Ernest F. W. Hysop. 

Ernest F. W. Hysop, who farms a short 
way east of Killarney, handles Shorthorn 
cattle, Cotswold 
sheep, ana a few 
Berkshire pigs. 
The family left 
Toronto in 1882 
and he has 
grown up a Ma¬ 
nitoba farmer, 
picking up all 
the knowledge 
he could gather 
from experience, 
observation and 
the study of good 
farming litera¬ 
ture, including 
The Nor’-West 
Farmer. A lot of good grade stock has al¬ 
ways been kept and a very good begin¬ 
ning made with pure breds. A start was 
made with a bull and four females from 
J. E. Smith, Brandon, and other purchases 
from Lawrence & Son, J. G. Washington, 
and others within the province. Two 
prize winning females from W. D. Flatt, 
Hamilton, have recently been added to 
the herd. The foundation stock of sheep 
has also been carefully selected, including 
a couple of imported English ewes. Only 
local shows have been attended so far, 
but with very satisfactory results. At 
JCillarney the stock from this farm took 
more prizes than all the rest of the com¬ 






petitors in cattle and sheep. The founda¬ 
tion lot of sheep took prizes in 1896 from 
Toronto to Regina. A considerable num¬ 
ber of good grade stock is always kept. 
A stone stable, 70x34, of best modern con¬ 
struction, along with the older log build¬ 
ings, furnish excellent accommodation for 
stock. Mr. Hysop took two terms at the 
Winnipeg Business College in 1896 and 
1897, and has since made it his business: to 
keep in line with the best men of the dis¬ 
trict. He prides himself a good deal on 
his sheep, which are either imported or 
straight bred from imported: stock,, and 
thinks them the best, of their breed in 
Western Canada. A ram bred by him 
had 1st at Winnipeg last year. He also 
owns 1 the dam of the ewe 1st and diploma 
at Winnipeg, 1898, 1899, and illustrated in 
The Nor’-West Farmer, Oct. 20, 1899. 

John S. Robson. 

Jjohn S. Robson, Manitou, Man., has a 
farm on the Pembina River admirably 
adapted to stock breeding. Mr. Robson 
early recognized the advantages of his po¬ 
sition and has been breeding pure bred 
stock for seventeen, years, although lie 
has been in the country only eighteen 
years. He was born in the county of Peel 
and farmed there and in Simcoe county 
prior to coming west. His first venture 
in pure bred stock consisted of four fe¬ 
males and from . this start his herd has 
gradually increased until he now has about 
130 head, of which 50 are breeding cows. 
Other purchases than his foundation 
stock have been made, both from local 
herds and from leading breeders in Ont¬ 
ario. Two females came from Ri D. 
Foley, Manitou, and bulls from John Mc¬ 
Donald, W. Lynch, W. S. Lister, J. I. 
Davidson, Jas. Gibb, and Hon. T. Green- 
way. In all three cows and - two . bulls 
have been got 
from Ontario. 

Mr. Robson has 
been particular 
to keep nothing 
but bulls of the 
best breeding at 
head of his herd, 
and among those 
that have stood 
there we may 
mention Thorn- 
dale Duke, Duke 
of Manitou, 

Mar c hmont 
Earls, Village 
Boy, Bismarck and the latest addition is 
Royal Judge—29260—, a son of Judge, the 
stock bull of the Prairie Home Stock 
Farm and 1 well known as the sweepstakes 
winner at Winnipeg in 1898. Royal Judge 
was first as a calf at Winnipeg last year, 
and the previous year Mr. Robson won 
second with a calf of his own raising in 
keen competition. Other than these two 
animals Mr. Robson has not fitted for 
the large shows, but at the local shows 
he has been very successful. Mr. Robson 
has made numerous sales to his neighbors 
and to all parts of the west and his stock 
has always given general satisfaction. Be¬ 
sides Shorthorn cattle Mr. Robson has 
made a good beginning with Berkshire 
swine and has done something with 
Clydesdale horses. His accommodation 
for stock is not as good as he would like 
it. being frame buildings, but these he 
will, no doubt, improve in the near future. 
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Manitoba Conventions. 


Feb. 20.—Manitoba Dairy Association. 

Feb. 21.—Sheep and Swine Breeders’ 
Association. 

Feb. 22.—Pure-Bred Cattle Breeders’ 
Association. 

Feb. 23.—Manitoba Horticultural Soci¬ 
ety. 

Feb. 23.—Manitoba Horse Breeders’ 
Association. 

Feb. 19-23.—Exhibition of the Manitoba 
Poultry Association, and convention dur¬ 
ing the week. 

Hundreds of farmers could not spend 
convention week to better advantage or 
more profitably so far as their work is 
concerned than by attending these meet¬ 
ings. It will cost money, of course, but 
it will be money well invested, for no in¬ 
telligent man can attend these meetings, 
mix with other progressive breeders and 
farmers and listen to the addresses and 
discussions without gaining valuable in¬ 
formation. What is more to the point, 
he will go home filled with enthusiasm to 
take up his work with fresh energy. $10 
or even $15, or $25 invested in fresh ener¬ 
gy and enthusiasm will be the best invest¬ 
ed money of the year. Try it. 


Cavalry Remount and Training 
Station. 

Some years ago British Army officers 
went through Canada looking for suitable 
re-mounts for the British Army and study¬ 
ing the advisability of establishing pur. 
chasing depots here. Nothing was done, 
however, but the report that Colonial 
horses are proving superior to the Eng¬ 
lish horses in the war in South Africa for 
rapid movements, and the great demand 
for cavalry horses for army purposes, 
opens up this question again. The exe¬ 
cutive of the Manitoba Horse Breeders’ 
Association has been quick to see the ad¬ 
vantage just now of trying to get the Im¬ 
perial Government to establish what was 
attempted a few years ago. At a special 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
Horse Breeders’ Association, held in the 
city last week, the following motion was 
moved by R. I. M. Power, seconded by 
Dr. Thompson, and carried unanimously : 

“That owing to the rapid development 
of the horse breeding industry in Western 
Canada and the suitability of a large pro¬ 
portion of the horses bred in the west for 
cavalry purposes, we should take steps 
to impress upon the Imperial authorities 
the advisability of establishing a remount 
purchasing depot at Calgary or Regina 
and a branch depot at Winnipeg. Horses 
could be thoroughly broken and trained 
at these points and shipped at short no¬ 
tice to any part of the world where they 
might be required. The British Isles are, 
without doubt, unable to furnish a suffi¬ 
cient number of horses suitable for army 
purposes, and as, in the event of a serious 
war, horses would certainly be declared 
contraband, it is of vital importance that 
an ample supply should be obtainable 
within the empire. The establishment of 
such depots would undoubtedly be of great 
advantage to the Canadian west by fur¬ 
nishing a profitable market for the im¬ 
mense numbers of horses which can there 
be raised more cheaply and successfully 
than in any other part of the world.” 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


Cards under this head inserted at the rate of 
$1.50 per line per year. No card accepted tinder 
two lines, nor for less than six months. 

r\ FRASER A SONS, Emerson, Man. Breeders 
*+• and importers of Shorthorns, Shropshire and 
Southdown Sheep. Pedigree Poland China Pigs a 
specialty, from the best strains in the United States. 

Ill J. HELLIWELL, Oak Lake, breeder of Short- 
** • horn Cattle, Shropshire Sheep, Barred Ply¬ 
mouth Rocks, Light Brahmas and Partridge Cochins. 
All kinds of above young stock for sale. Prices right. 

D L. LANG, Spruce Bank Farm, Oak Lake, Man., 
breeder and importer of Shorthorn Cattle, im¬ 
proved Berkshire Swine, White Wyandottes and 
White Leghorns. Young stock for sale. 2448 

111 M. McBRIDE. importei and breeder of improved 
” Chester White Pigs. Young stock for sale. Pairs 
and trios furnished not akin. Address—Wm. Mc¬ 
Bride, Box 253, Portage la Prairie, Man. 

IAMES GLENNIE, Arden, Man. Importer and 
J breeder of Holstein-Friesian Cattle. Bull Calves 
of the famous Teake strain for sale. Write for 
prices. Box 95. 

1 J. MOIR, Glendinning, Man. P China Pigs, B. 
J • P. Rocks, L. Brahmas, S L. Wyandottes, B. Tur¬ 
keys, P. Ducks. Orders booked for pigs and eggs 

L/ENNETH McLEOD, Dugald, Manitoba. Chester 
• + White and Suffolk Pigs for sale. My stock are 
prize winners at the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition. 

1 AS.TOLTON,Walkerton,Ont„ importerand breed- 
J erof Shorthorn CatUe and Oxford Sheep A num¬ 
ber of exceptionally fine youne r bulls. Prices right. 

UENRY LAYCOCK, Rosebank, Man., breeder of 
n Shorthorn Cattle and P. China Swine, Young 
stock of both classes for sale. Prices satisfactory. 

C W GREEN, Moosejaw, Assa. breeder and im- 
■ • porter of high-class Shorthorns Some fine 
young stock for sale, climatized to Western range. 

1 i MclVOR, Roselea Farm, Virden, breeder of 
Shorthorn Cattle and introducer and grower 
of Western (or native) Rye Grass. Seed for sale. 

IOHN TURNER, “Bonny Brae Farm,” breeder of 
J Polled Angus Cattle. Young stock of both sexes 
for sale. Adaress, John Turner, Carroll, Man. 

UY. BYERS, Macgregor, Man., breeder of Jersey 
• ■ Cattle. Largest herd in the West, headed by 
Rover Pogis. No. 41020. Young stock for sale. 

IAS. ROBERTSON, Beaver Brand Farm Glendale 
J P.O., Man. Poland China Pigs, Hereford Bull 
Calf; alsoBrome and Rve grass seed for sale. 

A A J. MORRISON, 'Carman, Man. Breeders of 
Shorthorn cattle. One 11 and one24 months old 
bulls of exceptional quality for sale. 

Ilf C. EDWARDS A CO., North Nation Mills, P.Q. 
” • Importers and Breeders of Ayrshire Cattle 
Shropshire Sheep and Berkshire Pigs. 1642 f 

1 VAN VEEN, breeder of Galloway and Hereford 
J • Cattle and Shropshire Sheep, Lake View Ranch, 
File Hills, Fort Qu’Appelle, Assa. 1588 

DRAMPTON JERSEY HERD. Full stock of A. 
° J. C. C. Cows, Heifers and Bulls. Extra quality. 
B H. Bull & Son. Brampton, Ont. 

Ill C. EDWARDS A CO., Rockland, Ont., Import- 
” • ers and Breeders of Shorthorn Cattle, Shrop¬ 
shire Sheep and Berkshire Pigs. 1643 f 

DOBT. WHITE. Wakopa, Man., breeder of Short- 
■ * horns. Herd headed by “Crimson Chief” (24057) 
Young stock for sale. 

1 A. BRADLEY, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, 
breeder of Tamworth Pigs. Young Pigs for 

sale. 

IAMES RODGERS, Panima, Alta., breeder of 
J Polled Angus Cattle. A few young bulls for 
sale. 

r J. COLLYER, Welwyn, Assa., breeder of Polled 
■ • Anavs and Berkshires. Youny Pigs for sale. 

Ill M. SMITH, Fairfield Plains, Ont. Ayrshires, 
” • Southdowns, P. Chinas, Duroc Jerseys, Poultry. 

I1IM. CHALMERS, Hayfield, Man., breeder of 
Shorthorn Cattle. Correspondence solicited. 

I^EO. ALLISON, Burnbank, Man., breeder of 
w Shorthorns and Leicesters. Stock for sale. 2481 

CTEEL BROS., Glenboro, Manitoba. Breeders of 
w Avrshire Cattle. Young Stock for sale. 1731f 

IAMES STANCOMBE, Cartwright, Man., breeder 
| of Shorthorns. Three choice-bred Bulls for sale 

THOS. McCARTNEY, Longburn, Man. Ayrshire 
■ Cattle A splendid pair of young bulls for sale. 

ALEX. McNAUGHTON, Roland, Man., breeder of 
n Shorthorns and Pol. Chinas. Young stock for sale 

|AS GORRELL A SONS, Pilot Mound, Man., Short 
J Horn breeders. Fine young bulls. Prices right 

T H 2 S V ?: WEBB » Clearwater, Man. Breeder of 
■ Berkshire Swine. Correspondence solicited 


VJ Msnitou, Man. Young Tsmwo £ 

• Pigs of all ages lor sale cheap from imp. stock 


W ELLINGTON HARDY, Pomeroy, Man. Ayrshires 
and improved Yorkshires. 3 bulls for sale. 

A B. SMITH, Moosomin, Assa. Breeder of Cots- 
• wolds,Southdowns; Berkshires, Chester Whites 


W ALTER JAMES, Rosser, Man. Breeder of choice 
Shorthorn Cattle a nd Berkshire Swine. _ 

J OSEPH TAYLOR, Fairfax, Manitoba, breeder of 
Shorthorn Cattle. Young stock for sale. 

J AMES WILSON, Innisfail, Alta.,breeder of Short¬ 
horns. One hue Alber ta-bred bull for sale. _, 

F MURDOCH, Bru, Man. Shorthorn Cattle. 
• Yor kshire Swine and Shropshire Sheep. _ 

J OHN S. Gl BSON, Morden, Man. Shorthorns and 
Pol and Chinas. Young stock for sale. _ 

W C. MURDIN, Plumas, Man., breeder of Ayr- 
• shire Cattle. Young bull for sale. 


J H. KIN NEAR, Souris, Man., breeder of Short- 
• horn Cattle. Young stock for sale. _ 

J AS M U R RAY, Breeder of Border Leicester Sheep. 
Young Rams for sale. Lyleton, Man. 1627f 

G EO. RANKIN, Hamiota, breeder of Shorthorn 
Cattle, Stock always for sale. 2443 

R WADE, Birtle, Man. Breeder of Shorthorns. 
• Young stock for sale. 

A LEX. WOOD, Souris, Man., Breeder of Oxford 
Down Sheep. 


W. D. FLATT HAM 'ontario. 

Importer and breeder of 

SHORTHORN CATTLE. 



Golden Fame (imp. 26056) (72610). 

My herd is one of the largest in America, both im¬ 
ported and Canadian bred. A very choice selection 
of both sexes al -> ays on hand for sale. Person¬ 
al inspection invit'd. Address all communications: 

JAMES SMITH, Manager, Millgrove, Ont. 

Ry. Station and Telegraph, Hamilton, Ont., on main 
line Grand Trunk Ry. 



FOREST HOME FARM. 

6 Young Bulls ^ 

Manitoba Chief and Robie 
O’Day, and out of some of 
our best cows. 

9 BERKSHIRE SOWS, 
of choice qualityand breed¬ 
ing, from 5 months to 3 
years. 

The standard of our 
Yorkshire herd is steadily 
improving. Our stock boars 
(one winner of Sweep- 
stakes at last Industrial, 
the other recently imported from England) are 
grand specimens of the breed. A choice lot of sows 
ready to breed. About 50 B.P. Rock cockerels, strong, 
healthy birds of great size and good marking. All 
at reasonable prices. 


ANDREW GRAHAM, 

Roland, NPR. Carman, CPR. Pomeroy P.O., Man, 


R. MCLENNAN, Moropano P.0,-, Man. 

Lakeside Stock Farm. 

SHORTHORN 

COWS AND HEIFERS 

of first-class breeding for sale, 
in calf to imported bull Sir Colin 
Campbell. 



HOPE FARM 

ST. JEAN BAPTISTE, MAN. 

Headquarters for GALLOWAY CATTLE. 

Apply to T. M. CAMPBELL, Mgr. 

Farms.ndStoQk 

For sale at all times. Apply to if 

H. R. KEYES, Midway, Man.'" 
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It was decided to forward a copy of 
the above motion to General Hutton at 
Ottawa. 

In the last issue of The Farmer it was 
pointed out that the horse industry was 
in anything but a flourishing condition 
in the west. The rapid development re¬ 
ferred to by the Horse Breeders’ Associ. 
ation may exist, we hope it does, and we 
sincerely hope that a very large propor¬ 
tion of the horses now for sale will be 


suitable for remount purposes. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the Eng¬ 
lish standard of qualification is a high 
one and that no brands are admissable. 
The selection of horses now taking place 
for Lord Strathcona’s Horse, by Chief 
Veterinarian McEachran, will soon bring 
out the truth in this matter and we will 
then know whether our Western horses 
are suitable. If not suitable it is well to 
know it, and also to know what conditions 
our horses will meet. Somewhat lighter, 
more active cavalry horses may be more 
suitable for rapid movements in war and, 
if the authorities find it difficult to get 
enough of the proper stamp, the rules 
may be modified to meet that class o' 
our Western horses which long experi¬ 
ence has shown to be suitable for heavy 
saddle work. 

The establishemnt of a purchasing de¬ 
pot would have a decided beneficial effect' 
on our Western market and in encourag¬ 
ing horse breeding. No more opportune 
time could be taken for presenting this 
matter to the War Office. Canada is res¬ 
ponding nobly to the call for help from 
the mother country and in graceful ack¬ 
nowledgement of this help and as tending 
to foster a greater spirit of imperialism 
it would be the wise thing for the War 
Office to respond to this request. The 
Imperial authorities could go further with 
profit to themselves. They could purchase 
land and start a breeding farm, which 
they could stock with horses of the right 
stamp. Mares could also be placed with 
ranchers, the first colt to be the property 
of the government or on some such con-, 
d'itions. This breeding station could also 
be a training station where horses could 
be broken, trained and held ready for 
shipment when and wherever needed. The 
scheme has much to commend it and not 
the least important part of it is the fact 
that horses Gan undoubtedly be raised on 
the western ranches at less cost than any¬ 
where else in the world. It it to be hoped 
that General Hutton will report favorably 


upon the scheme to the War Office and 
that it will also be considered favorably 
there. 


The Horse for Manitoba. 

As noted in our Jan. 5th issue, the 
Horse Breeders’ Association of Neepawa 
lost its Standard bred stallion, Pliny, in 
an impromptu race. The association has 


just had a rather pithy letter from A. G. 
Hopkins, lately V.S. at Neepawa, and now 
of the Wisconsin Experiment Station. It 
it very wholesome reading for farmers of 
a sporting turn of mind. Mr. Hopkins 
says 

“I notice in a recent issue of the Press 
an account of the Horse Breeders’ Associ¬ 
ation of Beautiful Plains, in which they 
resolved to purchase another Standard 
bred horse. The association certainly has 


a right to purchase whatever kind of a 
horse they choose, yet if they desire the 
improvement of the horse stock of Beau¬ 
tiful Plains, they will not attain their ob¬ 
ject by the use of the trotting-bred horse. 
Marketable horses are what should be 
bred. Any resident in the country knows 
the large number of horses sold annually 
in Neepawa are not bred in Beautiful 
Plains, but imported. There is no reason 
why such a state of things should con¬ 
tinue. The Agricultural Society made an 


advanced move by limiting competition to 
the get of pure bred sires—now render 
a helping hand by getting sires of the best 
quality and suitable to the locality. 

“What shall be got ? Large active draft 
stallions, 2,000 pounds in weight, with 
good bone, muscle, feet and action, and 
some good Hackney, Yorkshire, Coach or 
Thoroughbred (some like Kilburn, for in¬ 
stance) stallions. The up-to-date farmer 
breeder will not fool with such an experi¬ 
ment as the breeding of the trotting horse. 
Its unsuitability for the farmer has been 
amply proved by others, both in Canada 
and the United States. Take the -ccord 
of the big horse shows, and its the get of 
the Hackney and the Coacher, in light 
horses, that earn the plaudits of the crowd, 
the shekels of the associations, and the 
prices of the market. The trotting horse 
lacks prepotency, due to being short bred. 
Look at the rules under which a horse 
may become Standard bred. 

“It should never be forgotten that pe¬ 
digree and conformation should go to¬ 
gether. I know that there are a few fast 
horse lovers in Neepawa, but they know 
as well as I do, that there is no money in 
attempting to breed fast horses. Good 
draft horses and good coach and carriage 
horses can hardly be got at any price. I 
was on the horse market at Chicago for 
a few days and saw the weeds, the get of 
trotting stuff, practically given away— 
no real demand. They were a drug on the 
market, whereas the old 1 country as well 
as the local buyers were hot after- good 
drafters and toppy, high acting coachers.” 


Color and Age in the War Horse. 

Colonel Biddulph, in a newly issued his¬ 
tory of the 19th Hussars, speaking of the 
Tel-el-Kebir campaign, says : “When the 
regiment went to Egypt it had four color¬ 
ed squadrons—chestnut, bay, brown and 
black-—while the band were mounted on 
greys. Experience showed that the greys 
bore the climate better than any others ; 
the chestnuts also bore the climate well. 
The dark-colored horses suffered most, 


and were more liable than the others to 
sore backs. In respect to age, the per¬ 
centage of deaths among horses between 
five and ten years was double that among 
horses from ten and fifteen years. In the 
hurry of departure from England, about 
twenty horses over fifteen years were 
taken. They were employed as wagon 
horses, and had, perhaps, harder work 
than those under the saddle, yet they stood 
the climate and 1 work better than all the 
others.” 



Three Coachers, seven weeks old, at Top Gallant Farm, property of E. L 

Williamson, Regina, Assa. 



Shorthorn Cow, Miss Belladrum VI. 

Calved 18th November, 1893, bred by I,ord I,ovat, Beaufort Castle, Beauly. Property of Miss Alice de 
Rothschild, Waddesdon Manor, Aylesbury. First Prize, R.A.S.F. Show, Maidstone, 1899. 
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Steer Feeding at Newdale. 


As we have at different other times 
touched upon the experience and meth¬ 
ods of Messrs. Cook & Harrison, of New¬ 
dale, it is unnecessary to introduce them 
to : our readers as very successful feeders 
of stock. One of our staff took a run 
out to their place to see what they had 
in hand this winter, and Mr. Cook, the 
resident member of the firm, very kindly 
showed us around. 

The farm is about three miles north¬ 
east of the town and takes in the south 
banks of the Little Saskatchewan. This 
year they are again feeding about the 
usual number of steers—about 200 head. 
One 1 might explain in passing that 
Messrs. Cook & Harrison raise practi¬ 
cally no calves, but buy their stock as 
yearlings, endeavoring to confine their 
purchases, whenever possible, to male 
stock exclusively. These are kept right 
along in good growing shape and are 
turned off as shippers about August 1st 
two years later. It is really a special 
work for a special market, as the aim is 
to turn them on to the market after the 
heavy output of stall-fed beeves have been 
run off, and before the ranche cattle have 
become ready for shipment. The cattle 
were being fed in the open along a series 
of rambling, wooded ravines which inter¬ 
sect the south bank of the river—certainly 
one of the most nearly ideal spots of all 
the spots for outdoor feeding which we 
have ever seen. Let the wind howl and 
whirl as it likes, there is still one side of 
those hills where everything is calm and 
serene, and there the steers will be found. 
Enough straw is always given them to 
provide for plenty of bedding. In pro¬ 
viding fodder it is calculated to put up 
about If tons of hay for each animal, 
and all the straw possible is obtained 
from a large number of neighboring far¬ 
mers: Upon coming off the grass in the 
fall, the steers are put upon a liberal hay 
diet. In this way no backset is caused 
by the change from pasture and the added 
severity of the weather. Gradually a pro¬ 
portion of straw is introduced. Along 
from new year’s to the middle of Febru¬ 
ary (according to the severity of the wea¬ 
ther and the condition of the steers), the 
animals rising three are separated and 
then fed grain, not heavily, but in such 
quantities as to cause them to gain right 
along. This is gradually increased until 
the grass and grain fed steer, ready for 
the old country markets, is reached 
about the end of July. Mixed grains are 
fed. Even if the grain was omitted from 
the winter diet, there is no doubt that a 
percentage of the steers would still make 
shippers, but the aim is to turn off the 
whole bunch, and this end is generally 
reached after the long period of steady 
feeding which they receive. Messrs. 
Cook & Harrison have a large barn with 
stone stables, which was erected for stall 
feeding, but their. experience is that for 
their line of feeding, and, possessing as 
they do such a splendid feeding ground, 
the cattle winter as well out of doors 
and go on to the grass in harder shape 
in the spring than when stable fed. Of 
course they would not think of attempt¬ 
ing to run them in the open on level 
land, nor yet to run the females and 
young stock of the ordinary farmer out 
at all. All steers are branded and de¬ 
horned, and in purchasing a considerable 
premium is put upon thrift and good 
breeding. The other kind don’t pay. 


A Scottish breeder of pedigreed Polled 
Angus reports a bull calf 361 days , old 
that weighed 1,085 lbs. For longevity this 
breed is. well known. . A cow 18 years 
past suckled a good calf last year. . . 


Marchmont Stock Farm. 



Scotch-Bred Shorthorns 


I have now on hand for sale the 4-year-old bull 
Crown Jewel 16th (the heaviest and thickest bull 
ever shown at Winnipeg), 3 yearlings—one Ontario 
bred, and 17 bull calves, one imported in dam. 

At moderate prices. Also BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
TELEPHONE I004B. 

W. S. LISTER, Middlechurch P. 0., 

(7 miles North of Winnipeg.) 


HOLSTEINS & YORKSHIRES 


One year old bull, one calf; a litter of 
11 pigs, 2 months, both sex. 

A. B. POTTER- Montgomery, Assa. 


OAK GROVE FARM. 

SHORTHORN 

CATTLE and 
LARGE, IMPROVED 
YORKSHIRE 
SWINE 

Among the Shorthorns recently imported from On¬ 
tario, I have for sale a few very fine heifers, and the 
8 months old bull Sharkey (dark red) ; also a fine 
bunch of sows with pig, and a few choiee boars fit 
for service. 

Orders booked now for Young Pigs. 

JAS. BRAY, Longburn, Man. 

PLAIN 
VIEW 
STOCK 
FARM. 

The home of Shorthorns, Cotswolds and Berkshires 
The most successful herd of Berkshires in the Do¬ 
minion iu the leading Fairs during the last 4 years. 
My Berkshires consist ot 4 of the best Boars and 16 
of the best breeding Sows I ever had, all prize win¬ 
ners. Bulls, Boars, Sows, Ram Dambs and Barred 
Rocks for sale at reasonable prices. Booking orders 
for spring stock. My herds are not large, but choice. 
Come and see them, or write for prices. 

F. W. BROWN, Prop ., Portage la Prairie. 


J. A. S. MACMILLAN 

IMPORTER OF 

Clydesdale, Shire and Hackney 
STALLIONS, 

Has a few choice ones for sale; also 

Pure Bred Shropshire Sheep. 



Rams and ewes from the most fashionable 
Imported blood. Inspection Invited. For full 
particulars apply— 

2236 Box 483, Brandon, man. 


Elmwood Stock Farm 

SCOTCH SHORTHORNS. 

For sale. 3 grand young bulls, all got 
by imported sires, aud out of extra 
good cows by imported bulls. 

H. 0. AYEARST, midoleghurgh. man. 



Sired by TOPSNIAN, the champion Short¬ 
horn Bull at Winnipeg and Toronto in 1899, 

and STANLEY 6th. 

Anyone wishing to obtain a bull posses¬ 
sing individual merit and of high breeding 
can make no mistake in writing 

J. G. BARRON, Carberry, Man. 


K. MclVOR, 

Breeder of Roselea Farm, Virden, Man. 

SHORTHORN CATTLE 






PIONEER HERD OF SHORTHORNS 

I have been breeding Short¬ 
horn Cattle right here for over 
a quarter of a century. I breed 
my own Show Cattle, and last 
year had at the Winnipeg In¬ 
dustrial the Gold Medal Herd. 
First for Bull and two of his 
get, and first for Cow and two 
of her progeny. I usually have 
stuff for sale, and am always 
pleased to show it. 

H, Westbourne, Man. 


Prairie Home Stock Farm, 

CRYSTAL CITY, MAN. 



Shorthorn and Ayrshire Cattle 
Shropshire Sheep 
Yorkshire and Berkshire Swine. 

Address all communications to Jas. Yule, Mgr. 

260 THOS. GREENWAY, Prop. 


I have six fine young bulls; also my stock bull, 
winner of 10 first prizes at 11 shows, two of which 
were at Winnipeg. Is sure and active. Am only 
selling because I cannot longer use him in my herd. 


™?n c g e Shorthorns 

I offer 8 choice young Bulls, sired by prize-win¬ 
ning sires ; also a few Heifers, 1 and 2 years old. 

For particulars, write— 

WM. CHALMERS, Hayfield, Man. 


Ridgewood Stock Farm, Souris, Man. 


WM. SHARMAN 

BREEDER OF 

High Class Herefords 

A few early Bull Calves for sale. 


c TnRRANPF 

VETERINARY SURGEON 

Graduate of McGill University. Diseases of 
animals treated scientifically. Surgical and den¬ 
tal operations a specialty. 

Office : .14 Jam.. St., Winnipeg. 

Telephone 296. 


When writing advertisers, mention The Farmer. 



WALTER 
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Starting Right. 

In our correspondence column, page 28, 
of the Jan. 5th, 1900, issue, will be found 
an article on “The Best Bull for the 
Ranche,” which contains a thought or 
two The Farmer wishes to emphasize. 
Owing to the very prosperous year that 
has just closed, to the general desire of 
ranchmen to stock up, and of new men 
to start for themselves, the question of 
making the right start is one which might 
well be discussed in our columns. The 
point our correspondent raises about the 
buyers buying by quantity rather than by 
quality is the one which will soon find 
ite own cure. It will not be many years 
before buyers will discriminate andi choice 
animals will bring a much higher figure 
than the big rough carcases. Competi¬ 
tion is becoming keener each year between 
buyers and as new markets open up in the 
mining centres and become established 
they will also become more discriminat¬ 
ing. Rough stuff that at first was accept¬ 
able in the mining camp will soon sell 
only at a lower rate. It is well for ranch, 
men not to be deceived in this. This is 
an age of advancement. No sane man 
expects that the cattle industry is going 
to stand still. Rough cattle that are read^ 


ily saleable to-day will be difficult to sell 
in a few years. 

Another thought is suggested by this 
article. This is in relation to the ideal 
ten years hence. How many men stop to 
ask themselves what improvement there 
should be in the quality of their cattle at 
the end of ten or fifteen years ? Shouldn’t 
there be a marked improvement The 
Farmer claims there should be and would 
be if every one started right and followed 
well recognized rules of breeding. To 
change the present female stock and get 
better ones is out of the question. What 
can be done then towards improvement ? 
The only change that can be ma$le is one 
that comes through the use of pure bred 
sires. It has been said, and it is true, too, 
that the bull is half the herd. In conjunc¬ 
tion with good care and feed the good 
qualities of any breed can be engrafted 1 on 
the common stock of the country by con¬ 
tinuously using pure bred sires of that 
breed. If a rancher or farmer wishes to 
build up the quality of his herd there is 
only one rational way to do it so that 
there will be a steady improvement year 
by year. If a man fancies the Shorthorn, 
then let him always use Shorthorn bulls 
of the very best breeding he can procure. 
The first calves will have at least 50 per 
cent, of the blood of the sire- in them. 
When the heifers of this lot are ready for 


service the best Shorthorn bull obtainable 
should be used. The calves of this cross 
will contain 75 per cent, of Shorthorn 
blood. When the heifer calves of this lot 
are old enough they should be served 
by good Shorthorn bulls. The progeny 
will then contain 87£ per cent. Shorthorn 
blood. This policy continued 1 with gen¬ 
eration after generation will see the stock 
steadily improving in those qualities for 
which the Shorthorns are famous. Pro¬ 
vided, of course, that care is taken to se¬ 
lect well-bred sires with good forms and 
having the flesh laid on in the most valu¬ 
able places. This is the only line along 
which we can hope to work for steady 
improvement of our herds, and conse¬ 
quently of our export stock. What has 
been said about Shorthorns by way of ex¬ 
ample applies to other breeds as well. Let 
every man choose the breed he likes best 
or which seems to do the best with him 
and then stick to it. 

A man has a right to look for improve¬ 
ment. He has a right to expect that his 
stock will possess more quality and be 
worth more money in ten years’ time. He 
should have an ideal before him of what 
he would like to make his cattle and he 
must work for that ideal. The use ot 
pure bred sires combined mith culling 


out of female stock, as the opportunity 
offers, that come least up to the ideal of 
the mind’s eye, is the only road 1 to this 
goal. Yet how many men are on the 
other road ? How many men are using 
grade sires—or if they use a Shorthorn 
bull for one or two years they then think 
they should use a Hereford, then perhaps 
a Polled Angus, and so on. Let me say 
it frankly, no permanent progress can he 
made in this way. The grade sire has not 
the prepotency in him to pass on his own 
good qualities, no matter how handsome 
an animal he may be individually. There 
are a few exceptions, it is true, but the 
tendency of all grade sires is to grade 
the stock down rather than up. Look 
ahead, you men using grade sires and try 
and picture what the quality of your cat¬ 
tle will be after ten of fifteen years of 
grading down. 

The constant changing from sires of one 
breed to another works the same result, 
or nearly so, as the grade sire. The 
breeding becomes mixed—-there is no dir¬ 
ection or aim in it. When Shorthorn, 
Hereford, and Polled Angus tendencies 
become mixed together in one animal 
instead of uniting all together toward a 
perfect whole each one wants to come on 
top and the strongest tendency generally 
does so. The tendency of any one breed 
is weakened by admixture of the other 


breeds, whereas, if only one breed was 
continuously used the tendencies toward 
a perfect whole are constantly growing 
stronger and stronger. We cannot urge 
the importance of using the best pure¬ 
bred sires too strongly, nor can farmers 
and ranchers use them too quickly. 

This matter is of the greatest import¬ 
ance to young men starting a herd 1 or 
flock. Use nothing but pure-bred sires 
and thus begin at once to lay the founda¬ 
tion for future improvement. 


An Overfeed of Grain. 

Occasionally a granary door may be 
left open and stock of different kinds find 
their way in and gorge themselves. What 
is the best thing to do in the circum¬ 
stances ? A New York farmer says the 
safest thing is to keep the overgorged 
animal away from water. He says : “One 
winter I went to the barn on a cold morn¬ 
ing and 1 found that a stable of cows, six or 
eight in number, had broken loose, gone 
through on the feeding floor and eaten all 
they could of damaged wheat that lay 
there to dry. I was not experienced in 
handling such a case, but had heard that 
it was not safe to allow animals to drink 


for some time after such an escapade, so 
I shut them there all day. I was not a 
little uneasy over the result, but they came 
out all right. None of them showed the 
least effect of the big ration. Much of 
the grain came through them whole and 
not swollen to any amount. If I had 
given the cows a moderate amount of 
water, as some people recommended, I 
am very much afraid that the grain, if 
not digested, would have become enlarged- 
enough to cause ferment and bad bloating, 
something which did not take place at all. 
The cows, of course, did not eat anything 
during the day, but stood quietly in their 
stalls, doing a sort of penance, as I 
thought, and waited till the regular func¬ 
tions of nature should set them right 
again. Next day feed and drink were 
given as usual and the cows resumed busi¬ 
ness as though nothing unusual had hap¬ 
pened.” 


The annual meeting of the Dauphin 
Agricultural Society was held on Jan. 15. 
The total expenditure for the year was 
$3,816.74. Of .this $2,438.52 was for im¬ 
provements. Total assets over liabilities, 
$1,739.64. Date of next exhibition fixed 
for September 26th and 27th. Geo. Bar¬ 
ker, president ; G. Strang, 1st vice-pres. ; 
H. B. Whitmore, 2nd vice-pres., and Thos. 
Whitmore, sec’y-treas. 



On the Farm of Craig Bros., near Portage la Prairie, Man. 
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Lice on Stock. 

Some time every winter there is more 
or less risk on every farm of stock get¬ 
ting infested with lice. Sometimes those 
lice come from hens, but other varieties 
of lice infest not only cattle but other 
stock as well. The following prescription 
by an old Scotchwoman is within the 
reach of every farmer. Take the water 
in which pork has been boiled and set it 
aside till cool enough to handle with 
comfort to the beast to be operated on, 
but not to make the fat solid. Stir it 
well at that stage so as to mix in the 
fat with the water, pour a little at a time 
along each side of the spine and rub well 
in. Two or three such applications will 
do the job. The philosophy of all such 
applications is that the grease closes up 
the breathing holes in the body of the 
vermin. Of course care must be taken 
to keep this stock in a warm stable a day 
or two after the application or they may 
get badly chilled. 


Skilled Beef Making. 

L. H. Kendrick, of Bloomington, Illi¬ 
nois, sold 16 high grade Polled Angus 
steers for Christmas beef at Chicago. The 
price was $8.25 live weight. When asked 
how he managed to turn out cattle so 
choicely finished, he said :—“I do not fat¬ 
ten cattle, I grow beef. I start the beef¬ 
making process before the calf is fairly 
weaned, having it eating some concentra¬ 
ted food while still drawing its mother’s 
milk. It never knows hunger nor hurt¬ 
ful exposure. During the first year the 
feeding is liberal and gives good growth, 
but the youngster is not put on any for¬ 
cing process. After that it is brought 
gradually to full feed, corn forming the 
principal feature of the diet, which con¬ 
tains also some bran and oats, and also a 
little oil meal, not more than a pound 
a day. There is variety also in the rough- 
age—clover, timothy, corn-fodder, bliie 
grass and oat straw. The steers are per¬ 
fectly gentle, showing that they never 
know unkind treatment. In stock farm¬ 
ing cattle can be raised and fed in this 
way. These cattle weighed when sold an 
average of 1,538 pounds.” 


Galloway Robes. 

At a recent meeting in Chicago of the 
American Galloway Association, Mr. W. 
E. Brown read a paper on the making of 
robes. He said that new methods of tan¬ 
ning have been recently discovered which’ 
have made possible the production of soft, 
flexible skins, and in his opinion there 
will be a great demand for them as soon 
as the public can be made to understand 
the immense superiority of robes made* 
from Galloway cattle ; there is bound to 
be a great increase in their value. The 
hide of a grade is blacker than that of a 
full blood, but is not of equal value. Imi¬ 
tation Galloway robes are now being 
made out of the skins of Australian wom¬ 
bats and Chinese goats. D. McCrae, of 
Guelph, Ont., said that he had had Gallo¬ 
way hides in wear for a great many years 
and he had found them better than any 
other robes he had ever tried. He 
thought they were greatly needed to take 
the place of the Buffalo robe and that 
they would command a large market when 
people were generally informed! about 
them. 


R. ANDERSON, Roland, Man., Dec. 
28, 1899:—“We are well pleased with The 
Farmer and would not like to do without it.’ 



GOMBAULT’S 


See regular advertisement In last Issue of this pa¬ 
per. Absolutely SAFE for any person to use. 
RELIABLE In results. Special Information re¬ 
garding any case sent FREE on request. Write for 
circulars. Price $1.50 per bottle, express prepaid. 


HACKNEYS FOR SALE 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., 

21 Front St. W. Toronto. Ont. 


Several Hackney Stallions, pure bred and re¬ 
gistered. Can also supply yearling Hackney Stallions 
in the spring, with three crosses (unregistered). 

RAWLINSON BROS. 

Box so, CALGARY, ALTA. 


Oak Lake, Man. 

Breeder and Importer of 


Among the bulls import¬ 
ed by me during the past 
five years, three have 


. _____ „ won 

f the sweepstakes at Winni- 

,/,/» peg. I have just returned 
J'SSil!from the East with a splen- 
did bunch of Shorthorns, 
some of which are good 
enough to win in any company, if you want show or 
breeding stock. Am crowded for room, and will sell 
right. Write for what you want. Both sex. 


I have a number of promising young Stal¬ 
lions for sale. 

My Shorthorn herd is headed by “Best Yet,” 
bred by Hon. John Dryden, of Brooklin, Ont. 
A number of young stock of both sexes, all re¬ 
gistered, are for sale, and can be recommended 
as first-class animals. 

Correspondence solicited. Prices right. 


and as many 

HEIFERS FOR SALE. 


Write me Before buying. 


Call on or Writs to 

J. E . MARPLES, 

Poplar Grove Farm, Daleau, Man 

(Pipestone Branch C.P.R.) 


About the last of Jan’y., 1900, we will sell our entire 


Auction Sale, cows®* heIfers* 

nuu ii v.i wuiui alsoa Guernsey and a Short- 
horn Bull and our herd of Red Tamworth. All must 
go, as business here is being closed up. Ask for 
Catalogue. 

Caldwell Bros, Briery Bank Farm, Orchard, Ont. 


For sale. Aged 3, 9 and 11 months. 
For particulars, write 

ISAAC MOORE, Cypress River, Man. 


HOLFORD’S HORSE MASTER 


Invaluable to the Farmer, Stock Raiser, Rancher 
and Veterinary Surgeon. Brings the horse under 
complete control. With it one man can drench the 
most obstinate horse. Complete, including two sets 
of slides and coil springs for driving purposes, for 

$7.00. 

For full particulars, county rights, etc., address— 

F. WILCOX, BIRTLE, MAN. 

General Agent for Manitoba and N.W.T. 


ready for service, price $15. 

High-class B.P. Rock Cockerels. 

One very large Mammoth Bronze Turkey Tom 

Wm. Kitson, Burnside, Man. 


T horncliffe 

STOCK FARM. 

Largest Stud ot Clydesdales in Canada 

Headed by the champion stallion 
of all ages LYON MACGREGOR. 

STALLIONS & COLTS from the best blood in 
Scotland and Canada. 

AYRSHIRE BULLS & HEIFERS from import¬ 
ed stock. 

BEST MILKING STRAINS with good teats. 

TERMS REASONABLE. 

A visit to Thorncliffe will repay you. 

ROBT, DAVIES, BSWJS. TOAOMO. 


Shorthorn Bull^» 


For sale. VILLAGE BOY 2nd, 4 years 
old, brea by Jas. I. Davidson, Balsam, 
Ont. Dark Red. Sure and good stock- 
getter. Will be sold cheap. 

W. T. Muir - - High Bl 


When writing advertisers, kindly mention The 
Nor’-West Farmer. 
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Fattening Cattle at Neepawa. 

Here and there all over the country one 
finds a few farmers who have sufficient 
confidence in stock-feeding to go into it 
as a special branch of their business, or 
in a large way. Many of our readers have 
.heard at different times of Hy. Irwin, 
Neepawa, as an extensive and successful 
farmer who runs a large town dairy busi¬ 
ness, and elsewhere we give a short ac¬ 
count of his experiences last summer 
in the line of pork fattening. This winter 
he has launched somewhat deeply into 
steer-fattening, and some time ago one of 
The Farmer’s staff called down at his 
farm, a mile or two south-east of the 
town, to inspect the new enterprise. 

Mr. Irwin has erected a large, cheap 
frame building, about the size of a skating 
rink, and in it the cattle are run loose. 
The building occupies a bluff-sheltered 
spot in the bottom of the river valley, and 
the cattle are watered from the river quite 
close at hand. On account of the protec¬ 
ted nature of the spot in which the build¬ 
ing is located, and the large number of 
stock kept inside, the warmth is much 
greater than it would be if the same build¬ 
ing were on the open wind-swept plains. I 


Irwin had purchased in early winter some¬ 
thing like 900 bushels of frozen wheat, 
and it was intended to mix this with bran, 
a (little shorts, chopped screenings or 
other cheap feed. 

For feeding loose in such numbers the 
proprietor had to cast about considerably 
to hit upon the style of manger which 
would! furnish ample room, be easy of ac¬ 
cess by both feeder and cattle, and be 
such that there would be no danger of any 
of the stock being knocked into it and 
thus killed. As the style of manger adop¬ 
ted seems to be a very good one for this 
class of work, we give the accompanying 
rough sketch of how it is arranged. We 
shall be interested to learn with what suc¬ 
cess this latest adventure is crowned. 


The Dual Purpose Cow. 

In a recent issue of the Breeders’ Gaz¬ 
ette A. G. Hopkins, late of Neepawa, has 
an interesting paper, in which he vigor¬ 
ously supports the claim of the Shorthorn 
to rank as a profitable dual purpose cow, 
both for this country and the Northwest¬ 
ern States. In support of his opinion he 
quotes a herd of 118 Shorthorn grades 


fine head and neck. She is descended 
from a line both sides of animals of de¬ 
cided dairy type, the best of them being 
known as “Old Bones.” Another cow at 
the Wisconsin Station is of larger frame, 
not so clean dairy type, but made 393 lbs. 
butter last year at a food cost of 10.3 cts, 
per pound. The butter from Rose cost 
only 6.9 cents for food. The virtue of 
heredity is strongly emphasized in the 
cow Rose. By the way, a French Cana¬ 
dian cow, figured by Dr. Couture, Que¬ 
bec, in a brochure on that breed just to 
hand, strikingly resembles the style of 
ths great Wisconsin milker. 


The French Canadian Cattle. 

Dr. J. A. Couture, D.V.S., Quebec, has 
just issued a neat little pamphlet, entitled 
“The French Canadian Cattle.” It makes 
most interesting reading. He briefly tra¬ 
ces the history of the cattle, pointing out 
that the early French settlers were from 
Brittany and Normandy and brought their 
cattle with them and to-day the cattle in 
Quebec bear a close resemblance to those 
of Britanny. These cattle have been bred 
and kept by the French farmers for over 



with Wm. Smith’s Farm in the background. 


Man 


Bridge at Souris, 

The stock consists of 106 head, mostly 
steers rising two and three years, with a 
few heifers and cows mixed through the 
bunch. They were dehorned when put up 
for feeding in the beginning of the win¬ 
ter. The proprietor had secured large 
quantities of straw from a number of 
neighbors and was arranging at the time 
of our visit to have a large feed room 
alongside the main building, just as we 
have shown in our illustration. It was 
intended to cut the straw at his cow 



barns some distance away, to run the cut 
feed into a large close rack by means of 
the blower attachment to the cutting-box, 
and thus haul it to the feeding stable. 

The cattle are fed liberally twice a day. 
The cut straw and chaff is fed first, and 
then, when nearly cleaned up, the chop 
ration is thrown in on the residue. The 
intention was, we believe, to dampen the 
straw remaining in the manger before 
throwing the chop feed upon it, thus caus¬ 
ing the cattle to eat all up clean. Mr. 


near Janesville, Wisconsin, whose aver¬ 
age production in October last was f lb. 
a day—certainly a fair average for that 
season. At the Wisconsin Station itself, 
one Shorthorn grade in a 12 months’ test 
gave 506 lbs. of butter, beating all other 
breeds, while several other cows of the 
same breed went over the 300 lb. mark. 
In the Iowa station herd one cow gave 
312.5 lbs. butter in 11 months, at a feed 
cost of $20.60, her milk testing 3.59 per 
cent, of fat. Her calf made a good beef 
steer 1500 lbs. iw'eight. Another cow 
gave 308 lbs. in 12 months, feed cost 
$27.60. Another 327 lbs. in 12 months. 
Another in 11 months made 339 lbs. Re¬ 
ference is made to female pedigreed 
Shorthorns of special milking power. 
British farmers are regarded abroad as 
rathjer conservative and prejudiced on 
this point against the pure dairy breeds, 
but the great bulk of their dairy stock is 
Shorthorn and as a rule very high grad¬ 
ed at that. As a combination of good 
milking power with beef possibilities, the 
Shorthorns and Red Polls stand in Prof. 
Hopkins’ judgment at the top, and are 
not so difficult to find as some people al¬ 
lege. 

In Hoard’s Dairyman is given a cut of 
the 506 lb. cow, Rose, with particulars of 
her ancestry. She is a strong, hearty 
looking cow, full behind, with specially 


two centuries and a half and in and in- 
breeding has firmly fixed the type. “The 
poor little Canadian cow had to fight 
against the severity of a climate much 
colder than the French climate. She 
thrived, however, and acquired such har¬ 
diness that we may well say that it is now 
the breed best adapted to our climate.” 
These cattle are said to possess three 
characteristics in a marked degree—hardi¬ 
ness, frugality and richness of milk. In 
fact they are said to be the hardiest cat¬ 
tle in Canada. No doubt they got a 
rough, severe training when first introduc¬ 
ed to the country, when the early settlers 
were making their homes and had but 
little shelter for their cattle in winter. 
Yet the little animal learned to make the 
best of it, making large yields for the 
food given her and retaining the richness 
of milk for which the European descend¬ 
ants from the same stock are also noted 
to-day. The pamphlet contains the dis¬ 
tinctive points of the breed, interesting 
facts about the milk yields of quite a num¬ 
ber of herds, where to find these cattle, 
and the rules and regulations governing 
the herd 1 book which was established in 
1896. The herd book was kept open for 
two years for the registry of foundation 
stock, and during this time 5,307 females 
and 922 bulls were accepted for registry, 
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and now none but descendants of regis¬ 
tered stock are eligible for registration. 
The movement to establish the breed was 
started by the Provincial Government and 
when the work was well established was 
turned over to the French Cattle Breed¬ 
ers’ Association, who now control the 
herd book. All information about these 
cattle and where they can be obtained 
may be had from the secretary of the as¬ 
sociation, Dr. J. A. Couture, D.V.S., 49 
Garden St., Quebec, Que. 


Extensive Hog Business at New- 
dale. 

We have often heard travellers on the 
M. & N. W. Ry., in passing Newdale, re¬ 
marking upon the appearance from the 
car window of Mr. G. W. Ray’s large 
brown barn, a third of a mile, or there, 
abouts, to the east of the town. If the 
traveller is interested in agricultural econ¬ 
omy, an additional interest is added when 
it becomes known that for years Mr. Ray 
has been raising from 100 to 200 hogs 
annually. In a conversation with him 
and a look through his premises, we 
were pleased to get the benefit of a few 
of his plans of work. In the first place, 
it is worthy of note that he has been able 
to carry on his business on a basis which 
has been highly remunerative, and he 
laughs at the old story that “hogs don’t 
pay.” In fact, we think it not idle to 
say that if the hog business did not “pan 
out” properly Mr. Ray would be one of 
the first men of our acquaintance to dis¬ 
cover that fact and one of the last to con¬ 
tinue to follow it up at a considerable 
loss. As a matter of fact he is so well 
pleased after a number of years’ experi¬ 
ence that he has decided to go into this 
branch of farming even more extensively 
in the future. 

How does he do it ? Well, of course, 
that’s rather a big question, but, still, we 
will try to give a few of his methods. 
His hogs are not pure-bred, but are Berk¬ 
shire and Yorkshire grades. We under¬ 
stand that later he may take a hand in 
some of the blooded lines. His experi¬ 
ence has been that in order to make the 
greatest gain with the least expense it is 
necessary to study closely the cheapest 
and most easily produced lines of feed, 
and then to keep the hogs right along in 
good growing shape from the time of 
birth until marketing, without undue rush¬ 
ing, and by keeping an eye more to the 
feeding of good growing feeds than to 
giving them fattening or concentrated 
foods during the growing period. Per¬ 
haps in some respects his experience dif¬ 
fers slightly from that of others who have 
been in the hog business (although none 
the less valuable on that account), but in 
most points it agrees very - well with the 
lessons which this paper has presented to 
its readers at various times. He believes 
that in order to the most profitable rais¬ 
ing of hogs, the animal should be kept 
until it is a year old and marketed at 
the weight of 275 or 300 lbs., his experi¬ 
ence having demonstrated that he can 
grow them to that age and weight more 
cheaply than to, say, 200 lbs. at seven, 
eight or even nine months. Be that as 
it may, his methods of summering pigs 
are strictly in accord with the lessons 
gained' from’ the experiments at our ex¬ 
perimental stations and from the experi¬ 
ence of very many good hog raisers as 
well. He aims to have the sows farrow 
about the end of May or the first of June. 
The sows are run on a pasture made by 
sowing wheat. 

In passing, it may be of interest to note 
that Mr. Ray one year sowed a series of 
test plots of pasture, the plots including 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, peas, rape and 
one or two grasses. The hogs were turn¬ 
ed in, but stayed so closely to the wheat 


that the owner decided that this was the 
pasture for him. Some of the other plots 
were also fairly well eaten down, and 
among the grasses he thinks Brome a 
promising pasture. When wheat is sown 
he estimates that seven or eight acres to, 
say, 125 or 130 hogs, is about the correct 
proportion. This is kept eaten down and 
continues to grow right along—green all 
season. 

As the young pigs gradually grow thej 
learn to go out with their mothers and 
to pick up a good deal of their own liv¬ 
ing. In connection with the pasture, a 
light feed of soft slop, made by soaking 
bran, with perhaps a little oat, barley or 
other chop mixed in, is given twice a 
day. The creamery is close at hand, and 
Mr. Ray has hitherto secured the butter¬ 
milk, but he doesn’t put as much value 
upon his adjunct as one would naturally 
suppose that he might. Probably Mr. 
Crowe, the buttermaker, gets after those 
fat globules in such a way that not much 
substance ever gets into the tank. The 
hogs have a fine large slough in which to 
bathe and wallow. So much confidence 
has Mr. Ray in the value of this bath 
that he says that if he were placed where 
he would not be in reach of a natural 
supply of water he would sink a tank into 
the ground and keep it filled for them. 
The pasture is close to the buildings, and 
the pigs are able t<; get lots of shade. In 
the warm months they go out to pasture 
in the early morning and late in the day, 
lying in the cool shade in the noontide. 
A few acres of mangolds and turnips are 
grown and along about August he com¬ 
mences to feed these, tops and all. 
“Then,” he says, “between the wheat pas¬ 
ture, the turnips and the light grain or 
bran slop, you should just see them ex¬ 
pand. Cheap feed ! Why, turnips can be 
raised for 2J cents per bushel.” In this 
way the pigs get to be a good size before 
the winter sets in. During the winter 
they "are fed on pulped turnips, mixed 
with a bran and chop slop and are run 
off in early summer after about a month 
of heavy feeding. 

Mr. Ray does not think that fall-born 
pigs pay him, and intends to have only 
one litter a year hereafter. The past fall 
he had a few late ones, but a number of 
them have got into a stunted condition 
and are not moving along very fast. Of 
course he has to omit the root diet from 
the food of these little fellows, as there 
is not enough heat producing food in the 
constituents of the turnips for them. 

In wintering, he is trying a new experi¬ 
ment this year. Hitherto he has kept 
all pigs in a warm stable under the barn. 
This year he has run a lot of 28 store 
hogs in a sheltered place under the straw 
stack, feeding them indoors, and he has 
been much pleased with the results. Next 


For Sale the Imported 

CLYDESDALE STALLION 

ROYAL URY 

Vol. XIII, 8970 ; Vol. VIII, 2168. Brown 
horse, two white feet, and blaze on face, 
weighing about 1900 lbs., is sound, and a sure 
foal-getter. For terms and pedigree apply 
to 

JAS. FLETCHER, Box 322 , Binscarth, Man. 


GOLD STANDARD HERD 

OF REGISTERED BERKSHIRES. 



Just a few left of either sex. Can supply a few 
unrelated pairs. Am breeding a number of fine 
sows for early spring litters, and have already 
booked a number of orders for spring pigs. 

A number of grand young B. P. Rock cockerels 
from eggs brought from Illinois. 

Corre*pondence solicited. Address— 

j. A. McGILL, Neepawa, Man. 

Choice young Bulls at right 
prices. D. Hysop & Son, 

Box 492, Killarney, Man. 


FOR SALE, or EXCHANGE 
for Shorthorn Bull, registered 

GALLOWAY BULL 

Coming 4 yrs. old. Apply to 

ANGUS McLEOD, 

Albion Hotel, Portage la Prairie. 

L X, S „ BERKSHIRES 

A few Sows fit to breed, also some August 
Pigs. Am breeding some first-class Sows 
for spring litters. Two first-prize Boars at 
head of herd. Now booking orders. 

Write for prices. 

JOSEPH LAIDLER, - - Neepawa, Man. 


MAPLE CLIFF DAIRY 

and Stock Farm. 

Ayrshire Cattle, 

Large English Berkshlres, 
Improved Tamworths. 

Young stock for sale at all 
times. Farm within 5 minutes’ 
walk Cen. Experimtl. Farm. 

R REID & CO., Hintqnburc, Ont. 


When writing advertisers, mention The Farmer. 





Fine Stock Printing 

IN THE MOST ATTRACTIVE STYLE. 

CUTS OF ALL BREEDS. Write for Prices. 

Address-The Nor’-West Farmer, Winnipeg, Man 



flENTONIA 
u PARK FARM 

EAST 

TORONTO 

COLEMAN, P.O. 

W. E. H. MASSEY, Prop. 


DENTONIA JERSEY HERD. 


2 HANDSOME YOUNG BULLS 

For Sale 

Fit for service, one out of imported stock 
and one a splendid individual of the St. 
Lambert family, and exceedingly well bred. 
This herd comprises several head of imported Jerseys. 
It won the herd prizes at Toronto and London Fairs 
last fall. 


DENTONIA PARK FARM, Coleman, Ont., Canada. 
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season he intends making a strong open 
pen about 20 or 30 feet square and about 
four feet high, with a roof securely prop¬ 
ped, and then to thresh so as to throw 
the straw over the top of this and letting 
it build itself out several feet past the 
sides of the pen. In this way the pigs 
will burrow in the straw from the inside 
and will always be warm. It is intended 
to protect the opening of this pen in such 
a way that the winds cannot sweep in. 
“Of course,” says he, “ a straw stack is 
no good for hogs when they have to work 
in from the outside.” The principal ad¬ 
vantage which he attaches to the straw 
stack scheme is the saving of labor in 
cleaning out pens. Then, too, he thinks 
there is always a dry atmosphere, which 
is not always found in pens. In fact, 
there is a question in the writer’s mind 
if much better results might not be ob¬ 
tained in Mr. Ray’s barn if a really good 
system of ventilation was introduced and 
the moist atmosphere continually chang¬ 
ed for something a little purer, drier and 
fresher. 

We noticed an elevated sleeping place 
in one pen similar to the drawing we 
gave in the Sept. 5th issue of The Far¬ 
mer, of the ones used by Joseph Mont¬ 
gomery, of Neepawa. It is well liked. 

An easy system of feeding is obtained 
by having two large tanks set upon wheels 
and which are run to the root cellar at 
one end and along past the pigs at the 
other, passing alongside the pump and 
under the grain feed spout en route. In 
this way the work of preparing feed and 
of feeding is reduced to a minimum. 

In conclusion let ps say that Mr. Ray 
keeps a pretty close account of all the 
expense in feeding, and that he claims 
that, not counting labor, he has fed at a 
cost of 35 per cent, of shipping value of 
hogs, allowing ai reasonable price, for 
pasture and turnips and market value for 
all grain feed fed. As an evidence of his 
faith in hog raising when properly car¬ 
ried on and under favorable circumstan¬ 
ces, he intends, as we said in the outset, 
to go into it more extensively than ever. 


Swine Breeding. 

By James Bray , Longburn. Bead before 
the Portage la Prairie Farmers' 
Institute, Jan. n, 1900. 

At this meeting ten new members 
were enrolled and the after-discussion, in 
which J. G. Rutherford, M.P., Wm. Kit- 
son and others took part, was very inter¬ 
esting. 

A farmer can go into swine breeding 
with very little outlay of capital, and the 
returns to be secured from this branch of 
stock raising are very substantial. A far¬ 
mer in going into hog raising must be 
careful to get the breeds best suited to 
the requirements of the market, and if 
districts were to adopt the same breed of 
hogs it would be to the advantage of all 
the farmers. There is a tendency among 
farmers to breed from immature stock 
as light weight pork is given the prefer¬ 
ence in the markets ; but in the end the 
results from this immature breeding are 
not beneficial. It is only by proper selec¬ 
tion and 1 retention of the best animals, as 
well as the best breeds, that the best re¬ 
sults can be secured. 

The use of mature sires is one of the 
surest means to ensure improvement and 
success in swine breeding. The sires 
should be kept in comfortable and com¬ 
modious quarters. The sow should not 
be bred too young, for by so doing her 
development will be retarded. The sows 
should be bred as near the same time as 
possible, so that there will be a uniform 
lot of pigs to feed and market. Care must 


be exercised in the bringing up of the 
litters. They should be fed a liberal al¬ 
lowance of skimmed 1 milk, shorts and 
ground oats after weaning, and then grad¬ 
ually brought on to barley meal. 

After weaning the sows must be pro¬ 
perly looked after, they should be well 
fed and let run on pasture. Great care 
should be taken not to have the sow too 
fat. 



Mennonite Windmill. 


This mill is situated about 8 miles northeast 
ol Morden, Man., and is used to grind grain for 
feed. A similar mill stands about 18 or 20 miles 
south and east of Morden, and is said to have 
been fitted at first with stones brought from 
Russia, and was used to grind flour in the 
early days, but is now used for chopping grain. 


While selection and breeding are of 
great importance, a great deal of value 
may be lost by unsystematic feeding ana 
management. One great, drawback in 
Manitoba along this line is the lack ol 
suitable grass for hog pasture. I knaw 
of no better substitute for this than a 
liberal allowance of bran, with a little oil¬ 
cake or roots, with which my experience 
is limited. I believe that a good clover 
pasture would lessen the cost of pro¬ 
duction if we could grow it, successfully. 
Where a number of sows are kept for 
breeding, the young sows should be fed 
and kept in separate pens. 

Daily exercise is very necessary for 
pregnant - sows. Crowding and worrying 
at feeding troughs and sleeping places is 
sure to have an injurious effect on the 
litters. A very good plan is to feed, and 



Elevator at Miami, Man. 

keep the sow that is expected to farrow 
in .the pen where she is to farrow, at least 
one week previous to farrowing, so that* 
she will become acquainted and contented, 
with her quarters. Don’t give her much 
bedding, but enough to. keep her cl'eqn 
and dry. Clean out the pen daily. . After 1 
farrowing let her be. as quiet qs possible, 
and when feeding avoid solid food for a 
few days, giving it more in the shape of 
a drink. Don’t bring her to a full ration 


inside of a week. >You thay avoid "many; 
losses by good judgment and observation; 
A very good ration for a nursing sow is 
a mixture of bran and shorts, and barley 
and oats ground. v 


How the Sweepstakes Bacon Hogs 
Were Fed. 

> . .<■; ' f : v .*» V.. \ 

One of the live questions of the hour 
with reference to every variety of stocks' 
feeding, is how to get the most profit* 
from a given amount of feed. Our best 
light is in favor of gradual rather than 
forced feeding. The food cost is . less - 
and the quality of the product superior. 
Great interest was taken , in the bacaaij 
competition at the Ontario. Winter Show', ■ 
leld in December last, noti only as to the 
teed and breed aspect of the.case, but also 
ln , .regard to the texture of the meat, of' 
which a good few carcases were found 
,1 e ^ defect loudly complained 1 of by. 
all the Ontario bacon-curers. J. E. Bre-.j 
thour is a well-known breeder and feeder 
and discussing a criticism by a Toronto , 
paper on the above noted, points, he says: 

1 will venture to say that the eight 
months old hogs cost less per pound to 
produce than those killed at six months, 
tt is not a question of charging a given • 
rate per day for the age of e.ach hOg: 
but it is a question of the cost of .food 
given during the life of each pig that will 
determine the cost of production. I have, ' 
upon many occasions, produced pigs 
weighing 240 pounds at six months old. 
But the cost per pound of producing 
these pigs was mulch greater than it 
would have been if I had fed cheaper 
food and allowed a slower growth. To 
feeding pigs under forced conditions a 1 
large, portion of the food given is wasted ■ 
owing to not being assimilated'in digfeS- 1 
tion, ji •jitct 

“The pigs with which I won the sweep- 
stakes in the bacon class against- '-all 
breeds were fed very cheaply. : In" ihe ■ 
first place, these pigs were .bred With - ; 
bacon, characteristics, wiere not predis¬ 
posed to produce excessive fat, but had 
the'proper length and' form. This is a 
point which requires . particular attention 
because it is impossible to produce-da 
good bacon hog, no matter how you* feed 
him, from a short thick hog that is in¬ 
clined to put on fat. If a pig of this kind 
is underfed you may get a lean carcass; 
but this condition is more undesirable 
than a thick fat. It will be soft .and skin- 
ny—of the kind not wanted at any price. 
Having the right type of pigs I fed them - 
moderately well, until three , or four 
months old, upon wheat middlings, bar¬ 
ley and corn chop, with :a small addition 
of skim-milk. After this age they were 
fed largely upon clover, and later in the 
season green corn, rape and roots. While 
being fed this green food they werei. given 
a small quantity of whole corn as ...grain • 
food. One month before finishing they • 
were put up in pens and, fed upon a mix¬ 
ture of ground wheat, mats and corn, 
which was given to them in liberal quan¬ 
tities during the finishing period. Un¬ 
fortunately I am not able to give the ex¬ 
act cost of producing a pound of this 
kind of pork, as ray hogs were fed, during, 
their growing period, with a number of, 
other pigs ; but I feel, safe in saying that ’* 
the cost was less thap three and a half 
cents per pound. 

“The most serious condition to be ob¬ 
served in the bacon trade at the present 
tjme is ‘soft bacon.’ I am informed by an 
eixtepsive packer, in Canada that during 
tjie past season over sixty per cept., of . 
all hogs received at his factory were eith¬ 
er soft or undesirable in form, and fffsh. 
This is certainly a.serious stqte, of affairs, 
and steps should be. taken to overcome 
this .great .'trouble,- One-cause is, trying 
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to make bacon hogs out of short, thick 
hogs that are predisposed to produce fat. 
But the chief cause is, I think, selling un¬ 
finished hogs and thinking that, because 
they are lean they are just what the mar¬ 
ket wants. What do we find ? A car¬ 
case to grade No. 1 should have length, 
depth, an even distribution of flesh along 
the back, with hams long and tapering 
well down to hock. When the carcase is 
cut down the back it should show an 
even distribution of fat and cutting full of 
thick, juicy meat. A pig that is underfed 
will have none of these qualities. The fat 
will be, uneven, soft and oily ; the lean, 
tough, stringy and hard. On the other 
hand an overfed pig will show too great 
a proportion of fat. 

“Some lessons to be learned from 
these facts are, first, you must have a 
pig possessing good length, with an even 
distribution of flesh over its body and use 
care in feeding. By all means avoid over¬ 
feeding during the growing period, and if 
a large amount of vegetable food can be 
given the cost of production will be 
greatly reduced. 

“In conclusion I would say that with 
the right type of hog, under proper treat¬ 
ment, ?the highest class of bacon can be 
produced as cheaply as the thick fat ; 
and if a little more attention were paid to 
these points, a larger portion of our pigs 
would grade No. 1. It is not only the 
English'• trade that demands lean, juicy 
bacon, but wherever pork is used the cry 
is ‘give us more lean.’ ” 


Those Neepawa Porkers. 

A good many of our readers may re¬ 
member an account or two given in this 
paper last summer of the purchase by 
Messrs. Hamilton Bros, and Hy. Irwin, 
both of Neepawa, of a few hundred On¬ 
tario-raised hogs. The conditions under 
which 'the speculation was being carried 
on were outlined on page 60t) of our issiue 
of August '21st, from which, in order to 
more readily place the matter before our 
readers, we quote the following :— 

"They were being fed on ground' dam¬ 
aged wheat, costing $6 and $8 a ton. In 
one pen the pigs took their meal from two 
self-feedjers and drank from a portion of 
the stream fenced in. The meal was fed 
dry and the pigs had access to it at all 
times so that they could eat as much as 
they liked. The self-feeders hold enough 
for four or five days, so that very little 
attention is needled in feeding this lot. 
The pigs are provided with shelter from 
the sun 'and having access to water, they 
take a bath whenever they feel like it, and 
it is astonishing how often they feel that 
way. It , was an ideal place for fattening 
pigs, they had nothing to do but ‘laugh 
and grow fat.’ 

“Close by were other pens well shaded 
by scrub. The pigs in these pens were 
fed the same kind of grain, but it was 
fed wet—soaked and soured. They had 
made perhaps greater gains, but not 
enough; to, pay for the extra cost for labor 
ini feeding occasioned by soaking the 
food. These pigs did not have access to 
water for bathing and perhaps if they had 
would have made even greater gains than 
they did. A draft of the more advanced 
pigs taken some time ago showed an aver¬ 
age gain of 120 lbs. for 60 days’ feeding. 

We have been interested ever since to 
know with just what success the under¬ 
taking of these enterprising gentlemen 
was blessed. 

Through their kindness we have been 
furnished with the following data which, 
while perhaps not down to the dollar in a 
few Items, is quite approximate enough 
for all practical purposes. We will first 
take the two carloads handled by Hamil¬ 
ton Bros. The first consignment was 
brought in on May 11th and contained 


259 hogs, averaging 861 lbs., and costing 
$1,100. The second lot arrived on June 
14th, contained 265 hogs, averaging 101 
lbs., and cost $1,305, making a total of 524 
hogs, costing $2,405. Different bunches 
of the hogs were kept for various lengths! 
of time, but went out after keeping from 
two to five months, at an average live 
weight of 207 lbs., at 5 cts. delivered, or 
$10 per head clear of freight. The hogs 
were fed mostly on ground frozen wheat, 
which cost 25 cents per bushel, and the 
method of feeding was as described above. 

The total feed account was $1,917. To 
this expense is added an item of $175 for 
labor, etc. The labor necessary to feed¬ 
ing and keeping the pigs under the ar¬ 
rangements which existed' would not be 
so great as under less handy circumstances 
and probably the wages item of $175 also 
includes cost of constructing pens, etc. 
To put the matter into book-keeping 
shape, here is the hogs’ account ; 

Dr. 


To purchase price.$2405 00 

“ feed account.1917 00 

“ wages, etc. 175 00 

“ balance (profit). 743 00 


$5,240 00 
Cr. 

By cash, 524 hogs at $10.00 .. ..$5,240 00 

Thus it will be seen that after deducting 
all outlay and expense, the hogs gave a 
clear profit of $743, or about $1.21 each, 
and were sold at only a very slight ad¬ 
vance, pound for pound, over the pur¬ 
chase price. Mr. Hamilton, in giving us 
the figures, of course recognizes the fact 
that the past season was a favorable one 
for the hog-feeding business, but—well, 
to cut it short, he tells" our reporter that 
The Farmer may say that, if properly 
handled, there is money to be made out 
of hogs'. 

Mr. Irwin gives us the results of his 
work in round figures. His lot consisted 
of a carload of 266 hogs, the average 
weight of which, wlfen bought, being 
about 87 lbs. These pigs were bought at 
5 cts. per lb., and were fed and handled 
very similarly to the Hamilton lot. The 
feed 1 was chopped frozen wheat, chopped 
mill screenings and a little shorts. They 
were fed from a self-feeder and had the 
run of the creek. The pigs were kept for 
an average of nearly three months and 
cost for feeding, in round figures, $500. 
Without deducting cost of labor (which 
in the case of Mr. Irwin, who farms quite 
close to the town, would not likely run 
anv higher, if as 1 high, in proportion as 
with Messrs. Hamilton! the profit on the 
speculation was about $325 and Mr. Irwin, 
we note, is another pleased man. 


Dr. Leeny, who ranks high in British 
veterinary circles, says it is easy to tell a 
horse’s character by the shape of his nose. 
He says that a gently curved profile and 
sensitive, well pointed ears indicate a 
high spirited and gentle animal with very 
little liability to contract vicious habits, 
A dish-faced horse, on the other hand, by 
which is meant one that has a dent in the 
outline of the nose, mav be set down as 
of the very reverse in disposition to the 
one described. The Roman nosed animal. 
Dr. Leeny says, is sure to be safe and 
though inclined perhaps to be slow, but 
always sure and likely to get through 
places that would stop faster if not such 
strong ones. Farther, the horse with a 
slight concavity of the profile will be, apt 
to shy and need much coaxing at times, 
and a horse that has dropping ears it apt 
to be lazy. This aspect, though, must 
not always be taken literally, for a horse 
that is naturally courageous and willing 
will sometimes drop his ears when he is 
very tired. 



It may be worth a like sum 3 

or even more to yoxi . 

Fingal, Barnes Co., N. D., March 19, 1898. 3 

Dear Sira:—I have used your Kendall's Spavin Cure and • 
think it a good Liniment. I have cured a Spavin on my best 5 
mare, and I would not take $125 for her, which I offered for $75 • 
before. I will be pleased to have your book and receipts for • 
this inclosed stamp, as I read on the cartoon. 

Truly youre, FRANK SMITH. • 

Hartington, P. O., Ontario, Mar. 6, ’98. • 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. £ 

Dear Sira:—Enclosed please find a two-cent stamp for your • 
valuable Horse Book. I had one but it is lost. 1 nave used • 
your Kendall’s Spavin Cure without one failure In years, and • 
consider it the best Liniment for man or beast in the market. £ 
Please send me the book as you advertise it on bottle, for horses. • 
GEORGE BROWN. • 
It la an absolutely reliable remedy for Spavins, 3 
Splints,Curbs, Itinghones,etc. Removes the bunch ana • 
leaves no scar. Price, $1; six for $5. As a liniment J 
for family use It has no equal. Ask your drugglBt 5 
for KENDALL’S SPAVIN C1IRK. also “A Treatise on th© 3 
3 Horse,” the book free, or address 9 

S DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. Jj 


Of Interest to 
Farmers who have 
Scrub to Remove. 


My Patent Land Scrubber has been tested in 
all kinds of scrub during the. past season 
throughout Manitoba and the Territories, as the 
unsolicited testimonials below will show. 

These land scrubbers are made powerful enough 
to pull the heaviest scrub, and are guaranteed 
unbreakable, and will really last a lifetime. 

One man with one team will remove as much 
scrub, root and branch, as five men will cut out, 
and will do it right. 

No scrub plow needed after the scrubber has 
been used. 

I am also building a power to operate the 
scrubber. One horse is all that is required, be¬ 
ing equal to six with a six-inch roller, or by 
using a team and making the roller or shaft 12 
inches in diameter, you will still have the same 
power, but will double the speed of the scrubber. 
The horse walks straight out, not in a circle. 
Every ten feet, six inches travelled by the horse 
draws the scrubber 18 or 36 inches forward, ac¬ 
cording to size of roller. Weight of power, 
about 400 pounds. 

Correspondence solicited. All questions will¬ 
ingly answered. 

Address, A. E. BROWN, 

Box 18. Hamiota, Man. 

Cartwright, Man., May 3, 1899. 

A. E. Brown, Esq.: Dear Sir,—Please send me 
another Scrubber. I have sold the one you sent 
me, and the man who got it says he would not 
be without one, as it is a great success. Yours 
truly, J. P. McKibbin. 

Maple Creek, N.W.T., July 10th, 1899. 

A. E. Brown, Esq.: Dear Sir,—Your Scrubber, 
as ordered by me, came to hand some time ago. 
I am well pleased with it. It is all that you 
claim for it. Yours truly, Chas. McCarthy. 

Agricola P. O., South Edmonton, 

May 20th, 1899. 

A. E. Brown: Dear Sir, — Scrubber to hand 
O. K. I gave it a trial and am well pleased with 
the way It handles the scrub. The scrub here 
is very large. Yours truly, Chas. Armatage. 


THE GEM FENCE MACHINE BEATS ALL RECORDS. 

On Nov, 23, 1899, at the 
Scotten Estate, Sandwich 
W. f Esssx Co , Ont., Mr. J. 
Allen succeeded in smash¬ 
ing all fence-weaving re¬ 
cords, and placing to his 
credit the remarkable re¬ 
cord of weaving in 10 hours 
120 rods of 10-wire fence, 
with No. 12 Cross-wires, 
15 in. apart, with a Gem 
Fence Machine. 

For particulars, write— 
McGregor, Hartwell A Co., Windsor, Ont. 


When writing advertisers, mention The Farmer. 
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Is Cheaper than either 
Brick or Stone 


or Barn Basements, Cisterns, Root Houses, 

Etc. 


Barn of Mr. Thomas Dlnsdale, Kippin, Ont. 

Size of barn 54x76 ft., t asement walls 10 % ft. high., root house 12 26 ft. 


For Free Pamphlet with full particulars, 
address— 


Basement and Frame of Mr. J. A James' Dairy Stock Barn^ Nilestown, Ont. 

New portion 72x60 ft., walls 12 ft. high. 
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HOROLD 

CEMENT 


This is Mr. T. L. Pardo’s (M.P.P.) new Basement Barn, 

he finest and largest in Kent Co. Ont. Barn as it apoears in course of construction. 
Size of basement wall*, 54x100x 9 ft. high. 


JOHN BATTLE 

Thorold, Ontario. 


Barn of Thomas Hartley, near Norwich, Ont. 

Size of basement walls, 50x68%x9}4 ft. high. 


This is a Cement Silo, built on the farm of John Louve, Harpley, Ont. 

It is hexagonal—that is, 6 corners—and is 10 ft. across each way, inside 
measurement, and is 30 ft. high. 
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Among the Breeders 

J. A. S. Macmillan, Brandon, has just sold hi t 
valuable prize-winning Clydesdale stallion, 
Burnbrae, to William Bailey, Carberry. *This is the 
right horse for the Big Plains, and we wish him 
success. 


W. D. Flatt, Hamilton, Ont., accompanied by 
D. C. Flatt, Millgrove, well known as a Yorkshire 
breeder, sailed from New York for England on 
Jan. 24th. Although a large number of animals 
were sold at his recent successful sale, he still 
has some very useful sires at his farm which he 
is offering for sale. 


Wm. Wilson, Brandon, Man., has made the 
purchase of a Guernsey cow, 6 years old, from 
W. Butler & Son. Ontario. A splendid cow of 
choice breeding, My Fancy of Sedgefield, should 
give Mr. Wilson every satisfaction as a useful 
family cow. She is by Squire of Salem, dam 
Marie of Sedgefield. 


Jos. Laidler, Neepawa, reports more sales of 
his Berkshires, including breeding sows, to Ken¬ 
neth McGillivray and D. J. McMillan, both of 
Glendale, also a young boar to Hutton & Brooks, 
of Grenfell. Assa. The last named weighed 2C9 
lbs. when shipped at seven months old, and is de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Laidler as a splendid hog. 

Thos. Beaubier, Brandon, has recently pur¬ 
chased a nice Jersey cow, Roda Pogis, sired by 
Jetsma’s Dollar, dam Bride Elect. She was 
bied by J. C. Snell, Snelgrove, Ont., is now 7 
years old and was purchased from W. Butler & 
Son, Dereham Centre, Ont. She is giving a nice 
mess of rich milk and is just the thing as a 
family cow. 

Hamilton Bros., butchers, Neepawa, had on ex¬ 
hibition for the Xmas trade one of the finest meat 
displays outside the cities. It contained a few 
prodigies. A five months’ old calf raised by Jos. 
Laidler, Glendale, weighed over 650 lbs.; a couple 
of heifers raised by Robt. Scott, Neepawa, weigh¬ 
ed 1,500 lbs. each; and a yearling heifer raised by 
J. L. Cook, Newdale, weighed 1,090 lbs. Neepawa 
does other things besides raising No. 1 hard. 


W. C. Murdin, Plumas, Man., places a card 
with The Farmer in the Breeders’ Directory for 
his Ayrshire cattle. In 1898 he purchased two 
cows from the Hon. Thos. Greenway. One of 
them was in calf, the other had a bull calf by her 
side and was bred by Jas. McCormack & Sons, 
Rockton, Ont. Her calf was sired by Victor, imp. 
in dam, a first prize winner at Winnipeg in 1898. 
Mr. Murdin is now offering this young bull for 
sale. He has at the head of his herd now. Prince 
of Avon, bred by Steel Bros., Glenboro, Man. lie 
was placed first at Portage la Prairie as a year¬ 
ling and again as a 2-year-old. 

W. D. Shattuck, Davisburg, Alta., gave The 
Farmer a call on his way east to purchase more 
pure-bred stock. He is looking after a shin- 
ment of some 60 bulls and wants to get 1,000 
head of Stockers. While east he will attend the 
annual meeting of the Dominion Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association to ascertain what action 
has been taken by the executive in regard to 
the charge he laid against H. Wright of serine 
a grade as a pure-bred and afterwards havine 
her killed to avoid investigation. Readers will 
remember the case was decided in the Calgary 
courts against Wright. 

A call at James Glennie’s* Longburn, found his 
Holsteins in comfortable quarters. Here we 
found a nice lot of horses and a few fine Kilburn 
colts, and in a nicely fitted up box stall the well- 
known Thoroughbred stallion Kilburn himself, 
now the property of Jas. Bray and R. Glennie. 
He was in fine fettle. The old stock bull that 
has stood at the head of Mr. Glennie’s herd is 
now being put off for beef. ■ It is Mr. Glennie’s 
intention to get the best milk and butter bull ho 
can find to use upon his young stock. Tempest 
3rd Clothilde is doing duty at the head of the 
herd for the present. The cows, headed by Daisy 
Teake’S Queen, are a fine lot, especially one row 
of five, all prize winners at Winnipeg. Quite a 
number of the cows.are milking and the cream is 
being shipped to Winnipeg. 


Thos. Wallace, Portage la Prairie, Is making 
a beginning in pure-bred, Shorthorns. His firv< 
females are two fine red heifers of Watt’s breed¬ 
ing. of great substance hnd quality. Maiden’s 
Blush is by Royal Sailor, out of BOnny Bird, 
out of Bonnie Jean, by Barmpton Hero. The 
other heifer is Vanilla 2nd by Scottish Pride and 
he by Royal Sailor, dam Vanilla. She has a 
nice calf by Riverside Stamp. These are two 
well-bred heifers, and Mr. Wallace has made no 
mistake in securing such good blood for founda¬ 
tion stock. The bull he has purchased is also 
of Watt’s breeding, Charger, a red, calved Feb 
18. 1898. He is by Judge, the famous stock bull 
of the Prairie Home Stock Farm, Crystal City. 
His dam is Bonny Bride by Sittyton Chief. With 
snob Mood fer foundation stock, Mr. Wallace 
should do well. 


Wm. Kitson, Burnside, Man., has long been 
known as a breeder of choice pure-bred Berk¬ 
shire swine. Mammoth Bronze turkeys, Tou-« 
louse geese, Light Brahmas and Barred Ply¬ 
mouth Rock fowl. A representative of The 
Farmer recently found his stock in fine shape. 
His Berkshires are a nice, smooth, healthy look¬ 
ing lot. The herd is now headed by Western 
Boy, the stock boar that has done much to make 
the stock of F. W. Brown, Plainview Farm, 
Portage la Prairie, so famous. The young pig:J 
in the pens were a likely looking lot, and will 
give satisfaction to whoever becomes the lucky 
purchaser of them. His brood sows are a fino 
lot, being lengthy and deep, with well-formed 
hams and shoulders and possessing in a high 
degree those qualities which have made the 
Berkshire breed such a general favorite. His 
eight sows have the run of the barn yard and 
their home in the straw stack. Mr. Kitson be¬ 
lieves his sows are better out than housed too 
closely. They are more healthy and have b t. 
ter litters in the spring. Mr. Kitson’s turkeys 
are well-known for their size and heavy weights. 
His tom weighs 44 lbs. when in fair condition, 
while the hens weigh from 19 to 22 lbs. each. 
His Toulouse geese are noted for their size and 
quality, and his Brahmas and Barred Rocks aro 
I of the best. His buildings are well sheltered by 
stacks and a bluff. 


There are a number of good stock raisers about 
Shoal Lake, from whom we always are pleased to 
get a few items of interest and whose stock have 
not only helped to make up a strong local fair, 
but have also attracted more or less prominence 
at the larger shows. In a very short visit td the 
town by one of our representatives, he noticed 
that the Mcnzies Brothers, who have been farm¬ 
ing and raising pure-bred stock together north 
of the town, are all now farming separately. One 
of the brothers, Alex., now owns a farm just east 
of the town. We took a run out to see his Stan¬ 
dard Bred stallion, Starmont. He is a pretty 
black, but was just a little under the weather 
when we saw him, having just recovered from 
an attack of influenza. He is a well-muscled 
beast, well-boned, weighs about 1,200 when in 
condition, and is quite a peacocky fellow and a 
good mover. He has a mark of 2.28J. In 1898 he 
took 3rd place in the 2.20 trot in Winnipeg, 4th in 
the stallion trot at the same place, and 1 st in 
the free-for-all at Portage. In 1899 he was 1st in 
the free-for-all at the local fair, but did not ap¬ 
pear on outside tracks. He is nine years old and 
has been about a year in the hands of his pres¬ 
ent owner, who informs us that the horse did a 
good season’s service last year, although he was 
not taken away from the stable. Mr. Menzies 
still owns a share in the 1st prize Shorthorn bull. 
The Korker. He has also a good-sized flock of 
Oxford Down sheep and about 8 or 10 squarely- 
built Shorthorn females. Mr. Menzies has erected 
a nice stock barn on his farm apd intends to fol- 
I low two or three lines of pure-bred stock raising. 


Purves Thomson, Pilot Mound, Man., writes:— 
“ My stock is looking very well and in a good 
healthy breeding condition. My stock. bull, 
Caithness, is running out in the day time. He is 
a little thin, but I never saw him looking better. 

I am highly pleased with his calves. I still have 
a few good show animals on hand. The follow¬ 
ing are a few of the sales I have made recently: 
To A. Buchanan, Lariviere, Manitoba Duke, an 
eleven months old calf, sired by Emperor Earl, 
bred by Hon. John Dryden, Brooklin, Ont. To 
Wm. Whiteman, Jjariviere, one yearling bull, 
whose sire is that excellent stock bull, Cavalier, 
bred by Messrs. Watt, Salem, Ont.' To John Mc¬ 
Donald, Pilot Mound, Lord Roberts, a roan calf, 
six months old. This is a very even calf, with 
great substance. His dam was first as a yearling 
at the Winnipeg Industrial -ip 1895 out of a ring 
of thirteen. She is one of the famed Minnie Ann¬ 
an dale tribe, which, twenty-five years ago, were 
sold for $2,300 each. Lord Roberts’ sire is Caith¬ 
ness. To Thomas Blakely, Pilot Mound, the two- 
year-old heifer Marchioness 12th. Her dam was 
bred by Hon. Thos. -iBallantyne and her grand- 
dam was imported by him. Mr. Blakely also 
bought a red twO-year-old heifer, Butterfly’s Rose 
2nd. This heifer has the same pedigree as the 
two-year-old heifer which was shown by D. Alli¬ 
son, Roland, in 1899, and which took the sweep- 
stakes as the best female on the ground, boa tine 
all the imported females. This heifer was bred 
by J. Lawrence & Sons, Clearwater. Mr. Blake¬ 
ly’s heifers are both sired by Hillary, the sweep- 
stakes bull in 1895, and are both in calf to Caith¬ 
ness. To R. M. Wilson, Marringhurst, Man., the 
seven months old bull calf, Young Caithness, sire 
Caithness. He is from the same dam as Mr. 
Blakely's Marchioness 12th, is a dark red, 
straight top and bottom, magnificent head and 
neck, and will make a bull that will be heard 
from. Although this bull cost Mr. Wilson a large 
figure ($150) at his age, I think he was wise in se¬ 
curing such a fine animal to head his herd. He 
also bought Butterfly’s Rose, the dam of Mr. 
Blakely’s Butterfly’s Rose 2nd. She had a very 
fine red heifer calf, eight days old, sired by 
Caithness.” 


The Shorthorn herd of Walter Lynch, West- 
bourne, Man., is now well-known throughout 
the west for the high quality and general use¬ 


fulness of the stock sent out. Though his build¬ 
ings are perhaps not quite so pretentious as 
some of the stockmen have, yet they are com¬ 
modious, very comfortable, and pleasantly titu- 
ated in a bluff. The first thing Mr. Lynch 
showed us was a sight that would please any 
breeder and one which would result in a sale 
had an intending purchaser been looking at 
them. It was six bull calves just about a year 
old—all good ones. The largest in the bunch 
was Grey Hero, by Village Hero, the roan twin 
shown at Winnipeg in July. He has been sold 
to John P. Garnett, Carman. Three of these 
calves were roans, the other three reds. One 
of the younger roans is by What For No, the 
others are by Village Hero. This old stock bull 
was next visited and found to be in surprisingly 
fine condition and still as active as a kitten on 
his feet. A young bull has recently been pur¬ 
chased from W. S. Lister, Middlechurch, Man., 
to use upon Village Hero’s heifers. This young 
bull is a mossy-coated roan, Scottish Canadian, 
by Village Boy and out of Crocus 24th, an im¬ 
ported cow. He was imported in dam and his 
sire is reported to be an exceedingly fine bull 
and was shown at the Scottish fairs last year. 
His dam, Crocus 24th, was bred by Geo. Shep- 
her, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, and was said to be 
the best heifer imported by A. Johnston in 18S8. 
Her half-sister, Craibstone Baroness, was sold 
at W. D. Flatt’s sale to H. Cargill & Son for 

$610. The young bull handles well and is in 

every way as good as his pedigree, and Mr. 
Lynch should get some excellent stock from 
him. The next thing we saw was a bunch of 

ten heifer calves well up to a year old. Six of 

them were by What For No, the rest by Village 
Hero. They were a fine lot of thick, well-doing 
heifers and speak as loudly as the young bulls 
did of the excellent qualities of the sires at the 
head of the herd. One pair of twins out of 
Ruby, by What For No, were much admired. 
Grizette, the roan twin, mate to Grey Hero, and 
first as a heifer calf at Winnipeg last July, is 
developing nicely and will give a good account 
of her feeding when the proper time comes. Six 
young heifer calves in a stable with their dams 
were broad-backed, well-formed ones — all but 
one by What For No. A turn through tho 
stables showed the cows and older heifers all in 
fine breeding condition. They are all in calf to 
Village Hero and What For No. The herd 
numbers something like 60 head of choice ani¬ 
mals, and Mr. Lynch has good reason to be 
proud of his fine herd. 


Jas. Bray, Longburn, Man., is only a recent be¬ 
ginner in Shorthorns, but he has had consider¬ 
able experience in handling pure-bred stock, hav¬ 
ing attained a high degree of success with his 
Jersey herd, which he dispersed some years ago, 
and also with his Improved Yorkshire Swine. 
The knowledge thus gained of pure-bred stock has 
been of advantage to him in selecting his foun¬ 
dation stock of Shorthorns. They were carefully 
chosen both for individual merit and on account 
of possessing the blood of families famous for 
their good qualities. He has at the head of the 
herd.Masterpiece, a red roan noted for his ability 
to get calves possessing in a large degree those 
qualities which have made the breed famous. It 
was on this account that Mr. Bray purchased 
him. Lord Lossie, a rich red bull, now at the 
Brandon Experimental Farm, stood at the head 
of the herd for some time and quite a number 
of cows are in calf to him. Some of them have 
calved and their calves show him to be a sire of 
no mean ability. The March bull calf purchased 
from R. S. Fulton, Brownsville, Ont., is a smooth 
block fellow, with a nice coat and skin and prom¬ 
ises well. 

Among the females we may mention Maiden 
Star, a smooth, even-fleshed, well-developed heif¬ 
er in calf to Lord Lossie, and her companion, 
Minnie Warrior 6th, who has an exceptionally 
promising calf. Both these heifers are choice 
specimens of the breed, being of the thick, heavy 
fleshed sort, and should makp good foundation 
stock. Among others, we may mention Stella of 
Longburn, a red roan of promise; Minnie Blyth, 
a red; Lovely Queen 23rd; Crimson Gem, a well- 
fleshed cow, with her second calf, a nice one by 
Lord Lossie, and Guysboro’ Queen. Ruby, a 
Caithness heifer, bred by A. W. Smith, Maple 
Lodge, Ont., a red heifer of great merit, and two 
Knuckle Duster heifers are broad backed, thick 1 , 
low set, useful heifers that should do good ser¬ 
vice for Mr. Bray. 

His Yorkshires are well-known in all parts of 
the West. The boars at the head .of his herd 
come from two well-known leading herds in On¬ 
tario, Oak Lodge Jacko, from J. E. Brethour, of 
Burford, Ont., and Lord Minto, from H. J. Davis, 
Woodstock. Both represent the best strains of 
the breed. These two boars , were running to¬ 
gether'and doing well. In one pen were some 
seven or eight brood sows all due to farrow soon. 
They were a fine lot to look at as they were 
turned out for a run in the barn yard. In a 
comfortable pen we found Nancy 2nd had just 
farrowed a nice litter, Which were doing well. 
Nancy 2nd’s Maid had a good litter with her. a 
few weeks old, that were thrifty, growthy fel¬ 
lows — good enough to please anyone. Young 
stock were all in fine thriving condition. Mr. 
Bray is also quite proud of his stableful of good 
heavy farm horses, and particularly of his Hack- 
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ney and Kilburn colts, which are good ones, and 
no mistake. He has sold recently to C. W. Peak- 
er, Yorkton, Assa., one Yorkshire sow out of his 
diploma sow, and another to G. W. Lobb, Glen- 
smith, Man. 


A representative of The Farmer recently had 
the pleasure of paying a visit to Plainview Stock 
Farm, the home of F. W. Brown, some 11 miles 
north and a little east of Portage la Prairie. We 
found the cattle snug in their comfortable quar¬ 
ters and in fine healthy condition. The cement 
floors put down in the fall of 1898 are standing all 
right, and Mr. Brown would not be without them 
now for anything. Lyndhurst IV, the head of the. 
herd of Shorthorns, is looking well and is carry¬ 
ing a wealth of flesh evenly laid on. He has been 
developing and improving year by year, and since 
exhibition time has set out some, and if brought 
out again next July it will take a good animal to 
down him. To his many excellent qualities of 
form must be added that which is prized by all 
stockmen—a good breeder. His stock do him 
credit. Spicy Robbin, 29576, by Red Robbin by 
Royal Sailor, and out of Village Maid, is a rich 
mossy-coated roan young bull in this herd that 
promises well. He is evenly-fleshed all over, but 
has an excellent, well-covered top. He carries 
his flesh well down and promises to make some¬ 
thing nice. Among the matrons of the herd we 
may mention Gaiety V. She needs no introduc¬ 
tion to our readers, as she was a winner at Win¬ 
nipeg last July. She is in nice condition and in 
calf to Lyndhurst IV. Her stable mate, Flossie 
Fergus, is a large, deep-fleshed cow, of good qual¬ 
ity and also heavy in calf to Lyndhurst IV. Plain- 
view Belle, out of Flossie Fergus, is a substan¬ 
tial heifer that will give a good account of her¬ 
self in the herd. Orient 2nd is another good one, 
so also are three nice red heifers bred by T. 
Waters, Rockwood, Ont. But we must not for¬ 
get to mention Windemere Gem, first at Winni¬ 
peg last year as a calf. She is out of Gaiety V. 
by Lyndhurst IV. Since fair time she has set 
out and developed nicely, handles well and is in 
splendid thriving condition. If she keeps on at 
her present rate of gain she will make something 
nice next year. Rosamond VI, 3rd prize yearling 
red heifer, by Village Boy IX, is also coming on 
nicely under Mr. Brown’s careful supervision. 
She has lost none of her depth or thickness of 
flesh, and it is not intended that she should. She, 
too, as well as other nice heifers, are all in calf 
to the old stock bull and should drop profitable 
calves for any man to handle. All the young 
stock were in good, thrifty growing condition. 

But the cattle are only part of the good stock 
to be seen at Plainview Farm. The Berkshires, 
headed by such prize winners as Tippecanoe and 
Western Boy, from this farm are well-known i* 1 
the show ring. Both these boars have been sold, 
however, Western Boy to Wm. Kitson, Burnside, 
and Tippecanoe to Wm. Currie, Carberry. The 
herd is now headed by Gallant Boy, 5430, bred by 
T. A. Cox, Brantford, Ont. He is sired by the 
famous Fitz Lee and out of Lady Lome. He is 
a lengthy animal, yet carrying proportional thick¬ 
ness and depth, and should leave Mr. Brown a lot 
of nice stock. Among the dozen or so breeding 
sows, all excellent ones, a few can be picked out 
that will be hard to beat in any show ring. When 
we remember that sows from this herd won first 
and second places for sows over two years old, 
and first and third over one year at Winnipeg 
last year and other leading prizes in the young 
classes, we know that Dominion Lass, Belle of 
Plainview, Prairie Flower, Cora Belle, Highclere 
20th and Lady Clifford, are names of front rank 
animals. They are but a sample of the breeding 
sows at the farm. The young stock are thrifty 
looking and in good flesh. One lot of five out of 
Black Belle, by Highclere King, and another lot 
by Western Boy, out of Countess, were fine sam¬ 
ples of young pigs such as any one might well be 
proud to own. The Cotswold sheep were looking 
well in their short coats, having all been shorn 
in October. Mr. Brown finds his sheep do better 
clipped twice a year. He is a careful feeder and 
all his stock have his personal supervision — r 
necessary matter on every well-managed stock 
farm. 


The Forest Home herd, Pomeroy, Man., now 
numbers 41 head of pure-bred Shorthorn cattle, 33 
females, 7 young bulls, and the present hr ad <i 
the harem, Robbie O’Day, 22672. Every female in 
the herd over 2 years old is either in calf or 
milking, and the entire herd is in the nicest of 
thriving condition. Among the aged matrons i 
the herd are to be found representatives of such 
families as the Duchess of Gloster, Missie, Rose 
of Autumn, Rosemond and other families of equal 
note,, and the get of such famous bulls as Indian 
Chief, imp.; Duke of Lavender, imp.; Royal 
Member, imp.; and Lord Stanley. There is noth¬ 
ing in the herd more highly appreciated than a 
string of eight young cows and heifers left by the 
old stock bull, Manitoba Chief (by Imp. Indian 
Chief), one of the very best stock bulls in Canada 
to-day, and at present doing service in the h-rd 
of Nelson Bedford, Glencross, Man. These heif¬ 
ers are of the low-down, heavy, early ma + u r ’ 
sort that at present are meeting with such gen¬ 
eral favor. 

Robhie O’Day, 27672, now just past his fourth 
year, will tip the scale beam at very near the 
2,700 mark, and could be made to go very close to 


3,000 lbs. He is a grand good bull throughout, 
straight in all his lines, great heart girth, splen¬ 
did chest, giving plenty of lung space, broad, 
strong back and well-covered rump. His breed¬ 
ing is quite as good as his individual merit, his 
sire being Prime Minister, imp., bred by William 
Duthie, Collynie, Aberdeen, Scotland, and he by 
the great show stock bull, Chesterfield, whose 
dam, Princess Lovely, is by Field Marshal, the 
greatest sire ever used in Mr. Marr’s herd, his 
grand-dam by Heir of Englishman. Field 
Marshal was on hire in the Queen’s herd at 200 
guineas for the season. Marigold, the dam of 
Robbie O’Day, was a cow of fine quality and 
great substance, weighing very close to a ton. 
She is by Challenge, who is by the celebrated 
Barmpton Hero. Challenge, himself a Toronto 
winner, sired Stanley, the show and stock bull 
that made the Russell herd famous by winning 
at the World’s Fair three firsts out of the 
five offered. Lord Stanley, one of his sons, took 
two firsts at the same fair, also first in his class 
at Toronto. Stanley is also the sire of Topsman, 
now covered with glory on account of winning 
the championship at Winnipeg, Toronto, London 
and Ottawa. Challenge, when an aged bull, was 
taken to Prince Edward Island, where he sired 
several provincial champions and was retained at 
the head of the Government Shorthorn herd until 
16 years of age, and was sent to the butcher a 
good carcass of beef when 17 years old. Mr. 
Graham made no mistake in selecting Robbie 
O’Day as stock bull for the Forest Home herd, 
as the young things of his get in the herd, num¬ 
bering a dozen and a half all told, fully attest. 
Among them are some crack show things that 
will likely be heard from later on. This herd 
has been very successful in show ring competi¬ 
tion, winning at last Industrial nearly as much 
as any other two herds on home-bred stuff. 

The herd of Yorkshires never was in better 
form. The stock boars doing service in the 
herd at present are Snowman the 11th, 1st in his 
class and winner of diplomas as best boar any 
age at the last Industrial, and the imported 
boar, Summer Hill Premier, also first in his 
class. Among the brood sows are to be found 
such individuals as Jubilee Queen bred by Jos. 
Featherston, Streetsville, Ont. This is a re¬ 
markably fine sow, one that would, if in show 
condition, scale at least 800 lbs. She is a per¬ 
fect model of the bacon hog. Another beautiful 
young sow is Summer Hill Royal Beauty, first 
in her class at last Industrial, and bred by D. 
C. Flatt from imported sire and dam. This is a 
show sow all over, and will be hard to turn 
down. Another royal good one is Green way 
No. 7, bred by J. E. Brethour, Burford, Ont., 
and out of Miss Stamina, a sweepstakes sow 
wherever shown. Greenway No.7 is following in 
her tracks, and was first in her class at the last 
Industrial. A half dozen sows of the Marjorie 
family have been doing fine service for their 
owner, since the herd was established, both in 
the show ring and as producers of the right sort. 
These, along with a few of jubilee Queen sows, 
make up the balance of one of the best York¬ 
shire herds in the province. The much-coveted 
sweepstakes prize for the best boar any age has 
been carried off for four years in succession by 
hogs bred in this herd. This is a pretty good 
record and one of which any man should bo 
proud. A number of very choice young Berk¬ 
shire sows, all in pig, are for sale; also a 
couple of good boars. These will be sold eh an. 
as Mr. Graham has decided to ck)se out the 
Berkshires, as he believes greater success can 
De attained by handling only one breed. 


SOMERVILLE & CO.. 


5TEA l\ fllflRBLE 
AND GRANITE WORKS 



BRANDON, 

Dealers in Marble and Manitoba 
Granite 

MONUMENTS, HEADSTONES, 
MANTELPIECES, 

CEMETERY FENCING, 

TABLETS, ETC- 

Rosser Ave., Brandon,Man. 


Represented by W. Somerville, W. C. Stewart, 

A. W. Thomson, T$. Patterson. 

When writing mention this paper 


WANTED "sr 

Go*4 honest men in every locality, local or travail¬ 
ing to introduce and advertise our goods tacking up 
show-cards on fences, along public roads and au 
coasplctious places. No experience needful. Salary 
or commission per month and expenses per 
day. Write at ence for full particulars. 

THE EMPIRE MEDICINE CO.. UrIm, IH 


FREIGHT ALLOWED TO 
YOUR STATION. 


For January and February Orders only. 

This to get our Cooker introduced into Manitoba 
and Northwest Territories. 



Take advantage of our special offer 
and get the 

Improved Reliable Feed 
Cooker, Tank Heater, 
and Steam Generator. 


RUG 


One of the greatest feed savers, labor savers and 
money makers the feeder can possibly have. Cooks 
a barrel of ground feed in 30 min. ; 25 bus. of ground 
corn in 2 hrs.; heats a barrel of water hot enough to 
scald hogs in 20 min.; will heat water in tanks 100 ft. 
from cooker. Used and recommended by feeders 
throughout U.S. and Canada. Highest awards at 
Omaha Exposition, ’98; Toronto, Canada, and Dallas, 
Texas, ’99; and State Pairs everywhere. Sold on a 
positive guarantee. Your money back if it does not 
come up to the contract. Send for 1900 Century 
Catalogue and introduction price. It Has no flues 
to rust out or leak. No scorched feed If you 
use It The best machine of any kind proves the 
cheapest in the end. 


RIPPLEY HARDWARE CO. 

Box 20, Grafton, ill. 


Seeds 

We mail free our new SEED CATALOGUE for 
1900, beautifully illustrated, and containing a full 
description of the best introductions in 

FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

with complete details of the farmer’s requirements 
in FIELD ROOTS, CLOVER AND GRASS 
SEEDS, SEED GRAINS, FODDER 
and ENSILAGE CORN. 

Write fora copy to— 

JOHN A. BRUCE, - Hamilton, Ont. 

SEED MERCHANTS 

Trees, Shrubs, 
Fruits. 

Do you wish to plant shade or seedling trees, 
shrubs, fruits, flowering plants, or a better variety 
of seed potatoes ? 

I can offer you at reasonable prices the best and 
hardiest you can obtain. 

Write for list to 

H Patmnra brandon nursery 

i Li rallllUIB) MANITOBA. 


EPPS’S COCOA 

GRATEFUL COMFORTING 

Distinguished everywhere for Deli¬ 
cacy of Flavor, Superior Quality, and 
Highly Nutritive Properties. Speci¬ 
ally grateful and comforting to the 
nervous and dyspeptic. Sold only 
In J-lb. tins, labelled JAMES EPPS 
& Co. Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 

BREAKFAST SUPPER 

EPPS’S COCOA 
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Answers to Questions. 


By an Experienced Veterinarian. 


As it is desired to make this column as inter¬ 
esting and valuable as. possible to subscribers, 
advice is given in it free in answer to questions 
on veterinary matters. Enquiries must in all 
cases be accompanied by the name and address 
of the subscriber, but the name will not be pub¬ 
lished if so desired. Free answers are only 
Kiven in our columns. Persons requiring an- 
swers sent them privately by mail must enclose 
a fee of $1.50. All enquiries must be plainly 
written, and symptoms clearly but briefly set 
forth. 


Chronic Cough. 

S , Pettapiece, Man.: “I have a 2-year-old Ally 
which took distemper last spring and also took 
inflammation of the lungs at the same time. Shr 
has had a cough at times ever since; is in good 
condition now and doing well, excepting ^th 
cough. Can anything be done to relieve it?” 

Answer.— Chronic cough following inflamma¬ 
tion of the lungs is not always easy to cure, but 
you will find the following a useful remedy:— 
Iodide of potassium, li ounces; fluid extract of 
hydrastis canadinse. 1 ounce; glycerine, 1 ounce; 
water, 8 ounces. Give a tablespoonful twice a 
day. 


Out of Condition. 

Subscriber, Carberry, Man.: “I have a young 
mare, five years old, which keeps gaunt, especi¬ 
ally when standing in the stable. I have had 
her mouth examined and found her teeth to bo 
in first-class shape. I have been feeding her 
shekf oats and a little boiled barley once a day. 
Please prescribe. 

Answer.—Give her a dose of physic, consist¬ 
ing of seven or fight drachms of aloes, accord¬ 
ing to her size. Feed her on bran mashes with¬ 
out hay for twelve hours before and after giv¬ 
ing the dose. After her bowels have “ set ” 
again, and she is on her regular diet, give her, 
twice a day, a tablespoonful of the follow inf 
powder: Sulphate of iron, 4 ounces; sulphate of 
soda, 1 pound; powdered ginger, 2 ounces. Mix 
together. 


Scours. 

Kruger, Wapella, Assa.: “Kindly tell me 
what to give my horse, aged 6 years, which 
scours badly in the morning after eating, but 
gets better towards noon. He is a good feeder, 
but eats his meals very fast. I am feeding 
whole oats and good hay, with a little oat straw 
and oat sheaf at noon. He is in good condition, 
but a little dull in his coat. Would it be better 
to have his oats chopped? ” 

Answer.—You should either feed him crushed 
oats or else get a slow-feeding box for him. 
Don’t feed any straw or sheaf oats to him. A 
few doses of sulphate of iron and bicarbonate of 
soda will do him good, a small teaspoonful of 
the former and tablespoonful of the latter in 
the feed twice a day. 


Diarrhoea. 

E. A. W., Rabbit Point: “ I have a cow 5 
years old, also an ox 7 years old; both are ail¬ 
ing from the same complaint, that is, they have 
got very thin, manure is very soft and runs like 
diarrhoea, gives bad smell in stable, fed or 
nothing but hay. Ox is very dull and eats little. 
What is the matter with them? ” 

Answer.—Diarrhoea is usually the result ot 
improper food or drink, and if the hay is of 
good quality and the water pure, it is difficult 
to say what is the cause. Possibly it may be 
tuberculosis, which will produce diarrhoea when 
it attacks the liver or bowels. You might try 
the following powders: Carbonate of ammonia. 
2 ounces; powdered galls, 6 ounces; ginger and 
gentian, of each 2 ounces. Divide into twelve 
doses and give one three times a day in a bottle 
of gruel. 


Pink Eye. 

Subscriber, Percy, Assa.: “ My horses have 
pink eye, and I give a teaspoonful three times a 
day on their tongues, equal portions of nitrate 
of potash and chlorate of potash. Why do 


mares with it cast their colts? Is it the medi¬ 
cine, or what is the cause? What medicine 
would you advise to give? ” 

Answer.—Pink eye is the popular name for in-* 
fluenza of a severe type. It is a very debilitat¬ 
ing or, weakening disease and frequently causes 
abortion in mares. The disease is seldom fatal, 
but horses affected with it should not be net 
lected on that account, for exposure to cold, or 
fatigue from working a sick animal, will cause 
dangerous if not fatal complications to arise. 
Do not give potash salts to horses affected with 
pink eye. Muriate of ammonia is much better, 
and is given in similar doses. Finely powdered 
camphor is a good remedy in cases when there 
is much prostration, given in doses of oik 
to one drachm. Keep the patients warmly 
clothed, and feed carefully. 


Removing a Callus. 

J. S., Blaris: “1. I have a horse which got cut 
by baib wire two years ago on hind leg below 
hock, leaving a soft lump with dry scab, leg 
swells in winter more than in summer, is not 
lame. Would a blister be good. 2. I also luve 
a colt which is standing in stable nearly all the 
time, she scours badly at times, her feed is oat 
straw and about half a gallon of oat chop. 
Would a change of feed be good? What is the 
cause? She is a heavy drinker, but is in good 
condition. 3. Is oat straw and chop good feed 
for mare in foal? ” 

Answer.—1. No, do not blister the swelling, but 
rub in a little iodine ointment once a day until 
the lump disappears! 2. The oat straw is prob¬ 
ably too indigestible for the colt and irritate-'- 
the bowels, causing diarrhoea. You had better' 
change to hay. 3. Yes. If the mare has good 
digestive organs she should do all right on the 
feed you mention. As she approaches the time 
of parturition the feed, however, should be 
more laxative and less bulky than your present 
ration. 


Itchiness from Mange or Lice. 

U. V., Virden, Man.: “I saw in your last is¬ 
sue a piece about horses having itchy legs, so I 
thought I would write and see if it is the same 
that ails our horses. The symptoms are much 
the same, only that our horses have all broken 
out between the hind legs. They are itchy all 
over the body. When out loose they are biting 
each other’s withers all the time or scrubbing 
their hind legs against the fence. Please let me 
know what is the cause and cure.” 

Answer.—Your horses are affected with some¬ 
thing more than leg mange, and are either suf¬ 
fering from general mange or have become bad¬ 
ly infested with lice. The latter are not hard 
to find, and if you can’t detect any, the trouble 
is probably mange. For the cure of this you 
should clip the horses and then rub them all 
over with the following liniment: Creosote, 2 
ounces; sulphur, 4 ounces; raw linseed oil, 1 
quart. Where the skin is scabby or thick rub 
in well. In three days repeat the treatment, first 
washing scabby places with soft soap and warm 
water. 


Strained Pastern. 

R. S. J., Oxbow, Assa.: “1. I have a filly 
coming 2 years old. I turn her out part of the 
day for exercise. One afternoon when I went tc 
g r t her in, she was going on three legs, having 
evidently sprained or twisted the left hind lec 
She can now put the weight of her body on the 
leg, but it seems to pain when turning round. 
The pain seems to be below the fetlock j-irt- 
there is little or no swelling, but to the touch is 
very painful. Have been bathing with warm 
water quite frequently. 2. Does a pony colt get 
its growth quicker than the larger class of 
horses, such as the Clyde? What I want tc 
know is: Will a 2-year-old pony colt be nearer 
its full growth than a 2-year-old Clyde ? ” 

Answer.—1. The colt has strained the liga¬ 
ments of the pastern, and an injury of these 
structures sometimes results in the formation of 
a ringbone. Reduce the pain and inflammation 
bv frequently bathing with hot water, and after 
the soreness has disappeared apply a fly blister 
2. Yes. 


oweuea Leg. 

J. K. G., Ellisboro, Assa.: “Will you pica 
advise me what to do with a mare that has g 
a big leg, swollen to the hock? She has h; 
this for about a year, and it will at times 
down when she is working steady. Lately s 
was so lame upon that leg that I had to wet 
her m the stable. The lameness has now gor: 
but the leg is as big as ever.” 

Answer.—A chronic swelled leg of a yeai 
standing such as this is not an easy thing 
cure, and will require some time and careful a 
tention. The animal should he exercised 
worked every day. After she returns to t 
stable take a pail of hot water and bathe t 
leg for half an hour. Wipe dry and then rub 
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Trade Mark. 


LUMP 

JAW 


QUICKLY CUBED. 


A case of lump jaw in your herd means 
immediate loss; it may mean the infec¬ 
tion of the rest of your herd; it may re¬ 
sult in the distribution of the germs all 
over your pastures. All loss and danger 
can be positively averted by prompt 
use of 

Fleming’s 
Lump Jaw Gure 

The only radical cure known. Is en¬ 
dorsed by the most prominent ranchers 
and shippers of the continent. Easy to 
use. Is applied externally. One to three 
applications cure. Leaves jaw sound 
and smooth. Cannot harm in any way. 
One bottle usually cures two or three 
ordinary or one severe case. Price $2.00. 
Sold by druggists. Can be sent any¬ 
where by mail. 

Honey cheerfully refunded 
if the remedy ever fails. 

FREE:—Some important reports and an 
illustrated treatise on Lump Jaw. 

Write for them. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

St. George, Ont. 
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Contains a remedy for all diseases to which Horses 
and Cattle are liable. Sold by agents in all towns at 
$4 each. 

Greenway, Man., Oct. 8th, 1898. 

S. S. Mayer, Esq.: Dear Sir—I have used your 
preparations on my horses and found them all 
you claim for them. I recommended them to my 
neighbors who found them all O. K. Spencer 
Percival. 

Prepared only by S. S. MAYER, Cartwright. 


Manitoba & North-Western Ry. Co’y. 

Time Card, Jan. ist, 1900 . 


WE8T EA8T 


Winnipeg .... 

. Lv. Tues., Thurs., Sat. 

11 15 

— 

Winnipeg ... 

Ar Mon., Wed., Fri. . 


20 45 

Portage la Prairie 

Lv. Tues., Thurs., Sat. 

13 25 


Portage la Prairie 

Lv. Mon., Wed., Fri. . 


18 35 

Gladstone. 

Lv. Tues., Thurs., Sat. 

15 05 


Gladstone. 

Lv. Mon., Wed., Fri. . 


18 15 

Neepawa .... 

Lv. Tues., Thurs., Sat 

16 03 


Neepawa ... 

Lv. Mon., Wed., Fri. . 


15 55 

Minnedosa . . . 

Lv. Tues., Thurs., Sat. 

17 00 


Minnedosa . . . 

Lv. Mon., Wed., Fri. . 


15 15 

Rapid City . . . 

Ar. Tues., Thurs . . . 

18 20 


Rapid City . . . 

Lv. Wed., Fri. 


13 15 

Rirtle. 

Lv. Sat. 

19 55 


Birtle. 

Lv. Tues., Thurs. . . . 

19 30 


Birtle. 

Lv. Mon., Wed., Fri. . 


12 30 

Binscarth .... 

Lv. Tues. Thurs. . . . 

20 50 


Binscarth .... 

Lv. Sat. 

22 34 


Binscarth .... 

Lv. Mon.,. 


11 25 

Binscarth .... 

Lv. Wed., Fri. 


11 05 

Russell. 

Ar. Tues., Thurs. . . . 

21 40 


Russell. 

Lv. Wed., Fri. 


9 40 

/orkton. 

Ar. Tues., Thurs. . . . 

1 20 


Yorkton .... 

Ar. Sat. 

23 30 


Yorkton .... 

Lv. Mon. 


8 30 

Yorkton. 

Lv. Wed., Fri. 


7 00 


W. R. BAKER, A. McDONALD, 

General Manager. Aut. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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some of the following liniment: Iodide of potas¬ 
sium, 1 ounce; oil of origanum, 1 ounce; methy¬ 
lated spirits, 1 quart. If the leg is hairy, it 
should be clipped. After bathing and rubbing 
the leg, apply a flannel bandage from the foot 
to the hock and leave it on until you take her 
out of the stable again. Bandage moderately 
tight, avoiding creases. 


Laminitis. 

Subscriber, Morris, Man.: “Have a mare, 4 
years old, that in June last got an over-fed oi 
ground wheat; next day was very stiff, but in 
three days was perfectly over it as far as 
could see, until three weeks ago, when I noticed 
her a little stiff, and she has gotten worse. For 
about five minutes after she gets up she seems 
to be in great pain in front, which she shows 
by crossing her fore legs, first one, then the 
other. If driven a mile or so, can scarcely 
notice it on her. Give cause and treatment, also 
state if you think she can be cured.” 

Answer. — Soreness in the feet is a common 
sequel to an over-feed of wheat, and often re¬ 
mains a permanent condition. Your mare i» 
young and has a good chance of getting over it. 
Let her stand on an earthen floor in place of 
planks, or if that is not attainable, keep her 
feet cool and moist by stuffing them with linser' 
meal made into a stiff mass with water. A 
good sharp fly blister applied to the coronets 
will have a good effect in removing the sore¬ 
ness. See answer to Subscriber, Belmont, for 
advice as to working and shoeing her. 


A Poor Feeder. 

Poste Restante, Carman, Man.: “I have a 
young mare, which is coming four years next 
spring, that does not take kindly to her food. 
I have been giving her oats and bran twice a 
day and boiled barley at night, a little salt three 
or four times a week, and occasionally a tea- 
Fpoonful of condition powders. She is a poor 
drinker; some days will hardly drink any water. 
She appears in good condition and her coat i? 
looking well. She has been horsing terribly for 
the past fortnight. Her off hind leg is evidently 
strained, for she runs a little lame, but I can¬ 
not see any cause for her limping. She has 
never done any work to speak about, but a 
month ago she pulled about 12 cwts. up a grade 
and a distance of 18 miles, since which she has 
been lame. Please advise me the best thing 
to do.” 

Answer.—Your mare is just the age when the 
teeth often require some attention. The ex- 
rhange of milk teeth for permanent ones is ? 
Process which does not always run smoothly. 
At times the milk tooth does not drop out when 
it should, and may remain in the mouth, part¬ 
ly loose and partly attached to the gum, giving 
the horse more or less annoyance when eating 
and drinking. The animal will then eat and 
drink less than it should and be hard to keep 
up. You should take her to a V. S. and have 
her mouth examined, and at the same time get 
his opinion on her lameness, as it is impossible 
to locate it from the few details in your letter. 


Cough—Symptoms of Tuberculosis. 


Subscriber, Glenlyon, Man.: “1. I have a 
cow, 9 years old; has been troubled with a cough 
for about three years; seems to cough worse in 
cold weather and when given salt; otherwise i i 
good condition. Would you kindly let me know 
what is the trouble and what treatment she 
should have ? 2. What are the symptoms of 

tuberculosis? 3. I have a colt coming 2 years; 
thin in flesh, although well fed; seems to sweat 
a good deal at night; her hair is wet in th« 
morning. Please prescribe.” 


Answer* — 1. Either tuberculosis or chroni 
bronchitis. You should have her tested wit 
tuberculine, and if she fails to react, treat he 
for the latter disease. Cattle sometimes are a- 
tacked by a small parasite worm which estal 
lishes itself in the bronchial tubes of the lunj 
causing chronic cough. They are treated by ii 
halation of turpentine and by giving creosol 
internally in small doses for a considerable tirm 

2. Tuberculosis may attack any organ of tt 
body, and the symptoms will vary according 1 
the locality and function of the organ attacke< 
A large variety of symptoms may therefore at 
company tuberculosis, but as a rule the diseas 
attacks the respiratory organs, and the symi 
toms of its presence there are: Cough, gener< 
unthriftiness, gradual loss of flesh, fever, emac 
ation, rapid breathing, increased pulse, hig 
temperature, areas of dullness on examining tt 

percussion, etc. It must be remembere 
that these symptoms do not appear together, bi 
successively, and it is quite frequent for a co 
to have tuberculosis for some time before 
single symptom can be seen. This is wh? 
makes the tuberculin test so invaluable in r< 
vealing these doubtful cases. 

3. Your stable probably needs ventilation an 
is hot and stuffy at night. If such is the cas< 
you should rectify it at once, for it is highly ii 
Jurious *o a horse to sweat at night. 


Leucorrhoea—Laminitis. 

Subscriber, Belmont, Man.: “1. I have a mare, 
9 years old in the spring. She had a colt in the 
spring of 1897 and was badly torn; is running 
thick white matter all the time and she seems 
unable to keep her horseing stuff, for it is Tun¬ 
ing down her legs. She is in good health. 
Would you kindly let me know what treatment 
she should have? 2. I have a horse, 5 years old 
in the spring. A year ago last summer he took 
lung fever and has been stiff ever since in his 
front feet. He stumbles badly when he strikes 
his toe. He is quite fleshy now and very 
healthy. The cords in the back of his legs are 
generallj r swollen, and worse when working. 
What is the trouble and can he be cured ? ” 

Answer.—1. Your mare is suffering from leu- 
corrhoea, the result of the injury received in 
parturition. You should^ get a large veterinary 
syringe, the kind like a' small force pump with 
a rubber hose attached are the best, and inject 
the passage daily with an antiseptic wash. 
Crcolin will be the best antiseptic to use for 
this purpose. Make a warm solution by adding 
a tablespoonful to half a pail of warm water. 
Oil the end of the tube and pass it gently into 
the passage for about 18 inches. Then pump in 
the fluid very gently, so as to wash out all dis¬ 
charge. You may have to continue treatment 
for some time, as the condition is now chroni; 
and will likely be difficult to cure. 

2. This horse seems to be affected with chroni i 
laminitis or soreness in the feet, and suffers a'so 
from tenderness in the back tendons. You 
should avoid working him anywhere except on 
soft land. Do not use him on the road. Keen 
him shod with a large heavy shoe without 
caulks, so that the frog can reach the ground. 
If you can give him a run on the pasture after 
ti e spring work is over, it will do him a lot of 
good. In that case take his shoes off. The 
swollen tendons are best treated by hot fomen¬ 
tations, followed by rubbing in some liniment. 


Injured Shoulder. 

Subscriber, Penrith, Man.: “I have a good 
driving horse that slipped and fell and injured 
his left shoulder about two years ago. He could 
not put his foot to the ground for six weeks. I 
rubbed the shoulder with some strong liniment 
and turned him out to pasture and kept rubbing 
with the liniment, and he got nearly all right. 
Last summer he got very lame and the muscles 
and flesh have all decayed off the shoulder- 
blade and he is very lame. Is there any cure, 
and what would be gc/>d for him ? ” 

Answer.—Your horse must have injured th* 
bone when he fell, most likely breaking away a 
fragment of the edge of the bone at the shoulder 
joint. The bone here is hollowed out into a 
shallow cup to receive the rounded head of the* 
arm-bone or humerus, and the edges of this 
bony cup are easily chipped off by such violence 
as that received in a fall on the shoulder. Tho 
fragment has long ago united with the rest of 
the bone, but as is often the case with frac¬ 
tures extending into a joint, the line of union 
has remained rough or raised above the proper 
level, and consequently every movement of the 
joint causes pain. The horse tries to avoid this 
pain as much as he can by putting his weight 
on the other foot, hence the lameness, and by 
moving the joint as little as possible, hence the 
wasting of the muscles, which seem “decayed” 
off the shoulder blade. Treatment is not likely 
to do him any good, but as you are anxious to 
try something, you might apply an absorbent 
blister over the joint. When the effect of tw 
has passed off, begin to attempt to restore the 
movement of the joint by taking the leg in your 
hands and drawing it as far forward as possible 
and then back, repeating the movement often 
and several times a day. If improvement fol¬ 
lows on this treatment, give him light walking 
exercise, increasing in amount from day to d*v 
as he is able to stand it. The muscles will fill 
out and regain their power if the joint becomes 
well again. 


Boiled vs. Raw Oats. 

J. T. C., Qu’Appelle, Assa.: 14 1. Will you 
please tell me whether boiled oats are better for 
horses than raw oats, and why ? 2. Is it pos¬ 
sible to keep horses’ shoulders from getting sore, 
and how ? What is the best and quickest way 
to cure them when they get sore ? ” 

Answer.—An occasional feed of boiled oats i t 
a beneficial change for a horse, and exerts a lax * 
ative effect on the bowels, but the continuous 
feeding of boiled food in preference to dry is a 
mistake and injures the digestive organs. The 
saliva is not merely a lubricating fluid intends 
to moisten the food and cause it to slide e?<H’v 
down the gullet into the stomach. It has this 
function, certainly, but also something more. It 
has a special digestive effect upon the starchy 
elements of the food, converting them into a 
soluble substance called diastase. Now, when 
boiled or wet food is eaten by a horse, compara¬ 
tively little saliva is swallowed with it, and con¬ 
sequently the conversion of starch into diastase 
is incompletely performed by reason of its ab¬ 
sence. Starch forms a large proportion of the 


Dr. WARNOCK’S 

ULCERKURE THEM0DERNHEAU * Q 

' WONDER FOR 

* BARB-WIRE CUTS. 

We received the following letter on Oct. 13 last— 
Prairie Home Stock Farm, 

Crystal City, Oct. 12, 1899. 
Western Veterinary Co., 

Winnipeg. 

Dear Sirs,—We have used S. Warnock’s Ulcerkure 
in our horsestable this summer, and would not now 
be without it. It is the only preparation we have 
used which would heal up sore shoulders while the 
horses were working hard. 

Yours truly, (Signed) JAS. YULE. 

11 loo roil TO heal the wor9e forms of Scratches, 

UluCluUlo Burns and Frost-bites. Good also for 
human Flesh. Large bottles, $1. 



All Around. 


It is one of the enjoyable 
things about our business that 
our patrons write us nothing 
but complimentary letteK 
after using— * 

MITCHELL'S 

ANTI LUMP JAW. 

It is the only absolutely sure 
cure for Lump Jaw in Cattle ; 
it is the only cure whose pro¬ 
prietors are willing to back it 
with a guarantee to cure, or 
give you your money back. 
Send for our Free Book about Lump yaw. 
, $ 2.00 ALL DEALERS. OR 

Pos ™°W.J.MITCHELUCO # Winnipeg, Man 






PUMP WORKS. 

Elected over all 

COMPETITORS 

and awarded the DIPLOMA 
for the best exhibit of 

PUMPS AND 
PUMP APPLIANCES 

at the Brandon Exhibition, 
1899. A good stock of Wood 
and Iron Pumps always on 
hand. Satisfaction guaran¬ 
teed. Agent for Hayes’ Force 
Pumps and Myers’ Brass lined 
Cylinder Pumps. Address— 

H. CATER, 


Swatches ™«$6 ,00 | 

^ Dueber Nickle Cases and $ 

? Waltham movements. © 

7 Guaranteed good time- 7 

| keepers. ^ 

a WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELLERS, t 

$ McIntyre Block, - WINNIPEG, 

9 -^s^®^®^®^® 


BRANDON 



156 POPULAR SONGS 

■ with Words and Music complete, 

neatly printed and bound in one volume. A 
grand collection of Musical Gems, sentimental, path¬ 
etic, comic ; a veritable treasury of the world's popu¬ 
lar and beautiful songs. Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 

JOHNSTON A McFarlane, 71 Yonge St. Toronto, Can. 

When writing adrertUere, mention The Former. 
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digestible part of all grains, and if it passes 
through the intestines undigested, a consider¬ 
able loss of feed is caused. Continuous feeding 
upon boifed and wet foods is followed by a aim 
unition in the amount of saliva secreted, tlio 
salivary glands become smaller, and when a 
diet is resumed the proper amount may not 
be secreted. 

2. Keep horse’s shoulder well by carefully fit¬ 
ting the collars, and hardening the skin gradu¬ 
ally to the pressure of the collar. After a win¬ 
ter’s comparative idleness, the shoulders are nat¬ 
urally tender and will not stand the pressure of 
Revere work unless hardened to it. This may be 
accomplished by giving a little collar work for 
<this purpose a few days before regular hard 
work begins. Also by bathing the shoulder with 
an astringent lotion such as two drachms of 
.tannic acid dissolved in a pint of water. This 
is applied to the shoulder twice a day when 
the collar is taken off and toughens the skin 
considerably. 


Cause of Death. 

j. m. W., Plumas, Man.: “A cow took sick 
one morning; and died the next night. Her feed 
Ua£ been about two quarts of oats and bran 
mixed, once a day for a month and more before 
her death. One day she would not eat any hay, 
grain, or drink water. Thought she had indi¬ 
gestion, so gave her a dose of salts. She worked 
her jaws as though she had something in her 
mouth and could not get it between her teeth, 
add held her head up high. Continued the salts, 
She had 11 O cough, and seemed to have convul¬ 
sions near the last. I disinfected the premises 
after her death and burned the bedding. What 
was the cause of her death, and is there any 
danger of tl\e other cattle taking it ?. _ Did 1 
do right in fumigating the stable ? ” 

Answer.—The symptoms presented by sick cat¬ 
tle are ofted few and insignificant, and the vet¬ 
erinarian is sometimes at a loss to know exact¬ 
ly what is the matter, even when he has ques¬ 
tioned the owner and made a careful examina¬ 
tion of the. animal. How much more difficult is 
it to say. what was the matter with a dead cov; 
upon which no post.' mortem examination was 
held, and with no other guide than the narra¬ 
tion of a few of her symptoms. It would be 
unwise to express Anything like a positive opin¬ 
ion in such a case, but in order to relieve tho 
mind of the owner it is well to state that the 
facts do not indicate death from any contagious 
disease. I should) rather suspect the heart as 
the seat of the trouble. Cattle, and especially 
pregnant cows, will often swallow such things 
as bones, nails, bits of crockery and wire. These 
bodies lodge in that part of the stomach called 
the reticulum, or,~‘^oney-comb” bag. This part 
lies near the heai% '"and it often happens that if 
-pointed body like a wire nail gets into this part 
of the stomach it will make its way towards the 
heart by a gradual process of ulceration through 
the tissues. The pumping action of the heart 
and diaphragm are no doubt the cause of the 
nail taking this direction. When it reaches the 
covering of the heart the foreign body causes 
grave disorders, sudh as pericarditis, and death 
follows in a short time. The syihptoms shown 
by your cow would accord with this theory, but 
as you made no post mortem examination, you 
have lost the opportunity of ascertaining the 
real cause of death. 


Intestinal Worms. 

! old Subscriber, Treherne, Man.: “1. Horse y 
years old. When finishing work in fall appeared 
not to be well. Rested two weeks and apparent¬ 
ly got better, but noticed that he passed some 
long round worms. Appetite had been good all 
along. Got some powders composed of calomel 
and tartar emetic.'*After giving powders, gave a 
^ciose of raw linseed oil, but got no worms from 
horse. Horse quit eating for five days and got 
very thin. Have fed different horse foods and 
condition powders, but as soon as horse begin? 
to put on flesh he goes off feed again. No life, 
Very slow and sluggish. Used to lie down, bin 
appeared to be weak-across the kidneys and it 
,.Vas hard work for him to get up. Never lies 
.‘down now, arid belly 1 f a'rid sheath badly swollen 
'•^nd hard. HftVjq jgi-yqn, fcxercise. Horse weak 
and has passed some worms lately. 2. Purchas¬ 
ed mare 7 years old last fall. Came from B. C. 
u'hin when I got her. Coat very rough. Fed 
her condition powders. Noticed she passed long 
worms. Gave her one drachm of tartar emetic 
for six morriipgs; A-l^o fed three quarts of raw 
linseed c^l -^ir T<^d.. .passed no worms since nor 
-when she was’^gextmg powders. Coat slicker 
„$nd looks some; ...better, not fattening but very 
^lively. Both horses have not worked and have 
been fed well on hay and sheaf oats, also good 
gallon oat chop th,ree times a day, and consider¬ 
able "boiled grain, with flax seed. What would 
you advise ?” 

Answer.—Worms are not always killed by tin* 
dose intended for them. Frequently this is bo- 
eaiisc the bowels contain such a large mass of 
food that thp drug is greatly diluted and is too 
weak to. have any effect. You should prepare 
the horse by starving him. Give him nothing 
but br^n mash. 24 hours, then absolutely 


nothing for 12 hours more, and then give him 
the worm medicine. Santonine is the best rem¬ 
edy for this kind of worms. Give him halt ai 
ounce of this shaken up in a pint of milk. Wait 
a couple of hours and then give a pint of raw 
linseed oil with an ounce of turpentine. Short¬ 
ly after this you can give him a bran mash, and 
later some hay. Put him on his usual feed the 
day following. If he passes many worms, you 
should repeat the treatment some two week? 


later, so as to remove any that have escaped 
the first dose, and the fresh batch that will have 
hatched out from eggs left in the intestine. A 
course of tonic treatment is advisable after¬ 
wards to improve the appetite and restore health 
to the digestive organs. Give half an ounce of 
liquor ferri perchloridi in a pint of water three 
times a day. 

2. This mare should undergo the worm treat¬ 
ment recommended for No. 1. 
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To quickly introduce our new brand of 
fine cigars, we offer these valuable 
premiums to new customers and agents. 

Send your address and the name of your nearest express office and we ship you for examination all the 
articles here shown : One box, full size, regular .weight, finest cigars; one genuine curb pattern, fire 
gilt chain; one beautiful Intaglio stone charm, with gold-finished mountings, and also one open-face 
gold-plated, handsomely engraved stem-wind and set watch, fitted with a genuine American model 
ruby-jewelled Springfield movement. You can easily sell the cigars alone for more than we ask for the 
entire lot, thus securing, absolutely free, a watch, chain and charm, sold daily for $8.oo to$io.oo. We 
have such confidence in the merit of our cigars that we ask not one cent in advance. Call at your 
express office and carefully examine cigars, watch, chain and charm. Then,-ifsatisfied that y< u are 
getting a wonderful bargain, pay the express agent $4.65 and express charges, j*”' 1 the goods are 
yours. Agents can make big money handling these goods. Home Supply Co., Bo NWF, Toronto, Can. 
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While our columns are always open tor the 
discussion of any relevant subject, we do not 
necessarily endorse the opinions of all contri¬ 
butors. Correspondents will kindly write on one 
side of the sheet only and In every case give 
the name—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. All correspondence 
will be subject to revision. 


Scalding Trough. 

S. F. Burgess, Seeburn, Man.: “ I would like 
to get a scalding trough to scald pigs in. Would 
any of your readers kindly give dimensions, etc., 
in your next issue ? ” 


Home-Made Windmills. 


Couch Grass. 

W. T. H., Pleasant Home: “I read an article 
in The Farmer of January 5th on eradicating 
couch grass. I have had some experience with 
it. I think the better way is to plow deep about 
the 20th of May, then sow the grain pretty thick. 
Barley or a good early oat is the best. Be sure 
and sow soon after plowing, so the grain will 
sprout quickly. The thick sowing will help to 
smother the grass. To summer fallow couch 
grass, I find that frequent plowing is the mos 
successful way; the rains and the heat will rot 
the sod. That will also destroy the other weeds 
that may be in the land.’* 


Best Cow for Dairying. 

Subscriber, Calgary, Alta.: “As I am going in 
for dairying, I would like to ask through the 
columns of your paper what cows you woulr' 
advise me to get, that is, for summer butter¬ 
making and to get no other feed than the prairie 
grass. Would the Ayrshire or good Shorthorn 
be the best ? ” 

Answer.—Under the conditions you think o 
following, the ordinary well-selected grade cow 
will give you best returns. Unless you are pre¬ 
pared to be more liberal in the way of feed, we 
doubt if it will pay you to purchase expensive 
animals. See correspondence from Whitewood 
in this column for effects of extra food. 


Cheesy Smelling Cream. 

F. H., Hamiota, Man.: “What is the cause 
of my cream souring in two or three days and 
having a strong, cheesy smell and taste ? One 
cow is 9 months in milk and giving about 1J 
gals., milked once a day, and the other one,! 
month. They are fed on hay and sheaf oats; 
milk kept in cans in ice water and the cream is 
kept the same way.’* 

Answer.—There would appear to be nothing 
wrong with your management. Test each cow’s 
milk thoroughly and see if you can detect tbe 
trouble in the milk. If not, set each cow’s milk 
by itself and keep the cream separate and see if 
the odor develops in each. If it does not, then 
the trouble may be in the feed or else is due to 
the presence of undesirable bacteria induced by 
uncleanliness in some part of the work. O 
the feed for a week and see if at the end of that 
time the trouble continues. We think, if the 
cows are not to blame, that if the ice-water 
tank is cleaned out and thoroughly scalded, all 
the cans and pails that come in contact with 
the milk thoroughly scrubbed and scalded, or 
better still, steamed, and care taken to see that 
no yellow scum collects in the seams, the tro’bin 
will cease. See that clean water and ice from 
clean water is used in the tank. 


Live Fence Posts. 


Inquiries have been received from A. C. Watts, 
T. B. S. and J. R. C. re Bulletin on Home-Made 
Windmills. The Farmer has no stock of this 
bulletin on hand. Address a letter of inquiry 
to the Nebraska Experiment Station, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Scrub Farm. 

Subscriber, Thornhill, has a scrub farm to 
clear and would like to hear some one’s experi¬ 
ence on what kind of tackling or apparatus 
would be of use to pull the scrub, using a team 
of horses, with a lever, or is there any way of 
using a wheel working like a windless ? Mr. 
Marks’ apparatus may be all right, but it is 
away up in G for me.” 

Answer.—Write A. E. Brown, Hamiota, Man., 
for particulars about his land scrubbers. See his 
advt. in this issue. 

Land Regulations and Ranching. 

Owner of 300 Head, Alta.: “Small Rancher 
can protect himself without waiting for any 
change in the land regulations in his favor by 
growing his own feed, as is done in all settled 
countries. Land is cheap enough at $3 per acre 
when it will repay that seven-fold in one year 
in Brome grass, hay and seed. The days of 
trusting Providence for getting hay off the pub¬ 
lic lands is passing away, and it is better for the 
country that it is so. Our land regulations are 
all right as they are, but as the country is rap¬ 
idly settling up people must work a little more 
than they used to.** 


Cramming Machine. 

Poultryman, Whitesand, Assa.: “ In your is¬ 
sue of January 5th, 1900, you describe the pro¬ 
cess of fattening fowls by means of a cram¬ 
ming machine. Can you describe the principle 
of the machine and say if we could make one at 
home, or failing that, where one could be pro¬ 
cured and the probable cost ? ” 

Answer.—The cramming machine is made very 
much like the old-fashioned sausage stuffer. It 
contains a box with a plunger, with a lever 
worked by the foot and an outlet, to which is 
fastened a tube. One of these machines will be 
at work at the Manitoba Poultry Exhibition, 
Feb. 19-23, after which we can tell you more 
about it. 


Three Story Barn. 

L. J. H., Ninette, Man.: “Could you tell me 
through your columns how to make an upper 
floor of a barn water-tight. I wish to build a 
three-story barn and make the roof cover two 
floors for stock and one for feed. Cattle and 
hogs in bottom and horses over them.” 

Answer.—The floor should consist of two thick¬ 
nesses of seasoned lumber, preferably tongued 
and grooved plank. The edges of the first course 
should be coated with tar as it is put down, then 
a good coating of tar and asphaltum put on and 
the second course laid, coating the edges and 
f» breaking joints. 

Value of the Veterinary Column. 

J. M., Treherne, Man.: “I think your paper 
has been worth a good deal more than a dollar 
to me. I had a mare a good deal the same as 
one owned by A. W. Payn, Le Suer, which he 
was asking advice about in the Veterinary col¬ 
umn of Dec. 20th issue. I followed the advic'- 
given about the shoeing, except that I had p 
felt put between the foot and the shoe instead 
of leather. I had her to town to-day with a 
load and she walked the best she has ever done 
since she went lame. Before shoeing that way 
she was so lame that you could scarcely get her 
out of the stable. Now I think she will soon be 
as well as ever.** 


How About Formalin ? 

B. A. T., Minnedosa, Man.: "Last spring I 
read a number of articles and items in your pa¬ 
per as regards the use of formalin for treating 
oats to prevent smut, and I believe that ir 
some parts a good deal of it was used. I woulr 1 
like to see through your columns the experi¬ 
ence and opinions of some of those who have 
used the preparation. I believe there was much 
more smut in oats in Alberta this year than in 
Manitoba, and, if so, any of your subscribers 
out there who have used it would have a pretty 
good idea as to results.’’ 

Note.—The results of the tests with formalin 
at both Indian Head and Brandon Experimental 
Farms will be found in this issue and will repay 
close study. We would be pleased to hear from 
any of our readers in answer to the above com¬ 
munication. 


Field Roller. 

Enquirer, Treherne: “ I enclose you a circu¬ 
lar of the McColm soil pulverizer and field roller 
and would like to know your opinion of it. T 
am told it is in use in the Portage district. 
There seems to be a diversity of opinion about 
its value among my neighbors Perhaps you 
may know some one who has used it. Do you 
think this implement preferable to a drum roller 
for general purposes ? ” 

Answer.—We know nothing about the roller in 
question, but from its description would judge 
it a valuable roller for Manitoba and for some 
purposes preferable to the drum roller. The 
manager of the Farmers’ Trading Cornua nv 
Portage la Prairie, who introduced these rollers 
into Manitoba, writes us that owing to the un¬ 
usual amount of moisture last spring the season 
was unfavorable for a thorough trial of the roll¬ 
er. but opinions of those who have tried it eo- 
ineide with his own that it is the most scientific 
roller yet introduced Into Manitoba. 


Wind Power Not the Best. 

One Who Has Tried, Oak Lake, Man.: “I saw 
a notice in The Farmer not long ago asking 
those who had them to give their opinions of 
windmills or horse-powers to run crushers, pulp- 
ers and straw-cutters. A windmill is all right if 
we were sure of wind. I would say wind power 
Is cheaper and handier, but we can’t depend on 
wind. Five weeks ago I had a wind-power put 
up on my granary, a 12-foot wheel for crushing. 
Since then there has only been about six days 
that we had enough wind to make the crusher 
run satisfactorily, and half the time not enough 
wind to start it at all. Now. it does not 
so much for crushing, as you can crush a lot 
while at it, Providing you have room to st— 
it. but if we had to depend on that power for 
pulping and cutting straw, our cattle would have 
been hungry often lately. If I wanted a powor 
to run in connection with cattle and horse feed¬ 
ing, I would not get a windmill.** 


CHeaoer Salt. 

A. E. Evans, Edwell, Alta.: “Recognizing 
the influence your paper has, could you not. and 
would it not be a good thing to agitate some¬ 
what for a reduction in the price of salt through¬ 
out the N.W.T. ? I think it would confer a more 
widespread benefit than the free distribution of 
pure-bred bulls by the C.P.R. The Governmant 
and C. P. R. might do something to this end. 
Think it would be to the interest of both and 
tbe people generally. No doubt cattle suffer and 
ailments are induced by the want of salt, as 
cows failing to breed, cattle less thrifty, and 
more liable to disease generally. The price 
which we have been paying. $4.00 per barrel, pro¬ 
hibits most people from giving it to their stock. 
Think, if price was brought within reach of the 
people, that more stock would be shipped by tbe 
railway and people would be more prosperous.” 


J. H. D., Rapid City, Man.: “What is your 
opinion of live fence posts ? Would be pleased 
to have any of your many readers’ experience of 
live fence posts. I am thinking of planting na¬ 
tive poplar. Which do you think is the best of 
the following trees for live posts : Native pop¬ 
lar, Lombardy poplar, cottonwood or linden? Is 
cottonwood and linden one and the same tree ’ 
Which is the hardiest for this part of the pro¬ 
vince ? Fence to be barb wire. I think The 
Farmer a very fine paper. It .is full of useful 
information on every line of farming operations.’* 
Answer.—Live fence posts take a few years t* 
grow before they are fit to string wires on. It is 
possible to stick posts fresh from the bush and 
right end up in fairly moist ground, and get 
most of them to keep alive. Go to Brandon Ex¬ 
perimental Farm and see the maple hedges 
there. By planting one or two-year-old maples 
in a row, a foot apart, on well-prepared ground 
a hedge can be grown in five years, along the 
top of which a barb wire can be strung if the job 
is well managed. Lombardy poplar is no good, 
and cottonwoods must come from Northern Da¬ 
kota or they are not hardy. See Patmore, the 
Brandon nurseryman, for cottonwoods. Linden 
is the basswood, and not common here. The 
maple is both cheap and hardy. 


Schlrrous Cords. 

,. p : J'. Whitewater, Man.: "We have a horse 
that lately seems to have something wrong with 
his water. He paws, seems very uneasy and 
bites at his kidneys. When he was a colt he got 
strained across the kidneys, hut has not shown 
any weakness in that quarter since. Also has a 
pair of small growths on the cords, due to a 
mistake in castrating. Please give remedy in 
your issue for February 5th.” 

Answer by our Veterinarian.—You should take 
your horse to a veterinary surgeon and have 
him examined. The “ pair of growths ” you re- 
rer to are probably what are known to the pro¬ 
fession as schirrous cords and should be remov¬ 
ed by operation before they become too large. 
They are probably the cause of his kidney 
trouble. 


Chronic Diarrhoea. 

G. P. Pangborn, Virden, Man.: “ I have a 
mare, 5 years old. I got her last fall in poor 
condition; weight about 1,400 pounds. Started 
to feed her hay and oats, one gallon three times 
a day, with half a gallon bran and two table¬ 
spoonfuls of condition powder. She started to 
badly. I left off feeding her bran, and 
still she scours. Have always fed her dry feed 
Kindly tell me what to do to stop her from 
scouring. Eats well, and seems to be all right 
every way but this.” 

Answer by our Veterinarian.—Stop giving con¬ 
dition powders and give the following powder 
twice a day until the bowels are properly regu¬ 
lated: Powdered catechu, 2 drachms; prepared 
chalk, half an ounce; ginger, 1 drachm. This 
may be given in the feed If the mare will eat 
it. If not, shake It up in water and give from a 
bottle. Always water before feeding, and do not 
feed bran or straw of any kind. 


Fits In Young Pig*. 

A Subscriber, Virden, Man.: “I see in your 
last issue, ‘ Subscriber, Roland,’ writes regard¬ 
ing fits in his pigs. Two years ago my pigs were 
attacked In the same way, and although I em¬ 
ployed a veterinary, he could not tell me what 
ailed them, so I made an examination of one 
that died and found the small intestines knotted 
with worms: so I told the veterinary, which he 
would not believe till he saw for himself. He 
gave me something for the remaining four out 
of twenty, which cured them. Sixteen of them 
died all the same way, in a fit. Now, I think 
Subscriber ’ will find that that is what ails his 
pigs. I would have written to him direct had I 
known his address.” 
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Fits in Young Pigs. 

Win, Kitson, Burnside, Man,: “Kindly allow 
me to refer to 4 Fits in young pigs ’ in your Jan¬ 
uary 20th issue. These fits are simply the chop¬ 
ped barley, oats and shorts getting In their wind¬ 
pipe and lungs. Their trough is, no doubt, too 
high and too narrow to allow of their necks be¬ 
ing held in a natural drinking position. At any 
rate, chop, etc., is apt to get through their nos¬ 
trils when it is fed sloppy. Now, if your sub¬ 
scriber would simply give their feed in such a 
state that it will compel them to eat it instead 
of drinking it, giving them clean water to drink 
in another trough, I judge they will have no 
more fits. Just try this; then let us know 
through The Farmer whether it succeeds or not.” 


Government Ought to Look Ahead. 

J. Sterns, Crane Lake, Assa.: “ I think we 

ought to have a bounty of one or two dollars on 
cayotes, which kill any amount of newly-born 
calves, I believe fully ten per cent, of them, and 
up here we have no bounty and the half-breeds 
won’t bother them because the country is so 
rough and hilly that they can get away from 
dogs. We lose more cattle by wolves than by 
snow or cold weather. I would like to say a 
word about the immigration policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment. I can’t see why they are in such a 
hurry to fill up our fine country with such im¬ 
migrants as they are bringing in, or, in fact, in 
hurrying any immigrants into our country. Be¬ 
fore many j r ears our children’s children will be 
going to other countries to find homes in just 
the same way as the American people are to-day 
coming to ours. Where will they go ? There 
will be no homes for them here. The Govern¬ 
ment ought to look ahead.” 


Changing Seed Grain. 

F. H., Hamiota, Man.: “Is it necessary to 
change seed grain after it has been grown on a 
farm for a few years ? Would like to have Mr. 
Bedford’s opinion.” 

Answer.—A great deal can be written on this 
subject, and it can be answered by both yes and 
no. Briefly put, it is this: If you will carefully 
save your seed grain from the best land you 
have, backsetting or after grass, then clean out 
a fourth or a third or more of the grain, by 
taking out all the small ones and all the over 
large soft ones, until you have an even sample 
of the best berries, then there will be no need 
to change seed. We know of farms on which 
there has been no change of seed for nearly fif¬ 
teen years, yet crops were as good, if not better, 
than ever before, simply because care is taken 
to get the best seed by cleaning and secure 
vigor by growing on backsetting or other good 
land. If a farmer is too careless to do this and 
will sow seed taken from any bin in the gran¬ 
ary, just as it comes, then he had better buy 
his seed grain from some man who will take the 
trouble to select and clean it properly and pay 
him an extra price for doing what he could as 
well do himself. 

We will be pleased to have the opinion of our 
numerous readers on this most important sub¬ 
ject. 


A Loyal Municipality. 

The reeve and council of Springfield munici¬ 
pality have sent The Farmer the following re¬ 
solution for publication:— 

“Moved by George Miller, seconded by Herbert 
Matthew, and unanimously carried*. 

That the following resolution be passed and 
that the Secretary-Treasurer be instructed to 
forward copies of the same to the several Muni¬ 
cipal Corporations in the Province of Manitoba, 
requesting their hearty co-operation for the pur¬ 
pose of making the expression of public feeling 
unanimous. 

That whereas the British Empire is involved 
in a war of justice and equal rights to all sub¬ 
jects and nationalities, and whereas it is in the 
interest of the British Empire and the world at 
large that the British arms should prevail, and 
whereas all who wish to cannot take arms on 
behalf of the Empire owing to the limited num¬ 
ber of volunteers allowed to enlist from our Do¬ 
minion of Canada; 

Be it therefore resolved, that as we cannot 
send all the men who are willing to go, we are 
anxious to show our deep sympathy in the cause 
by expressing our wish to contribute towards 
the expenses of upholding the dignity of our 
British Empire.” 

This expression of loyalty to the mother coun¬ 
try in her hour of need will find a ready echo 
in the heart of every reader. But talk is cheap 
and it costs but little to express our sympathy. 
What will prove our loyalty in a most decided 
way is to send in our contribution to the fund 
for the widows and orphans of those slain in 
battle. Money talks, sometimes, louder than 
words. 


Local Intelligence. 

A reader some way west of Winnipeg, who 
shows considerable aptitude for the office of 
local correspondent of his town paper, sends us 
the following items. He has strayed into the 
wrong church — we have not space for all the 
funny things bachelor farmers may get off in 
their lonely winter hours. But he may be tempt¬ 
ed to take a dozen extra copies of our valuable 


paper to send round among admiring friends, 
and for that and other good reasons we find 
room for one or two of his best things. 

“ Ycrur readers will be wondering why some of 
your correspondents have dropped out lately. 
Well, I will try to apologize for two of them; 

the rest can answer for themselves. The H- 

correspondent got married two years ago and 
has both hands full now. 

“A certain young man near R- thought 

he would take advantage of the snow before it 
would go off again; so he hitched his horse to 
his cutter one evening, but he was in such a 
hurry to take his girl for a drive he forgot to 
put bells on his horse. Well, we won't exactly 
say what happened, but we would advise any 
young man intending to take his best girl for a 
drive to put bells on his horses.” 


Wolf Proof Fence. 

McGregor, Ban well & Co., Windsor, Ontario, 
write: “ In a recent issue of your valuable pa¬ 
per we noticed that you published an inquiry 
from one of your subscribers asking for infor¬ 
mation as to how to construct or secure a wire 
fence that would be wolf proof. With your 
permission we will submit a plan of such a 
fence; and while we cannot claim to have had 
actual experience with it in this regard, we be¬ 
lieve that there will be no argument as to the 
likelihood of its effectiveness. Our plan would 
be to build a fence from barbed and plain wire 
combined, woven up with the Gem or some other 
fence machine suitable for that purpose. We 
would use a barbed wire for the two top strands 
of this fence, then a plain wire (about No. 9) 
alternating with a barbed wire till you have at 
least nine or ten strands, being careful to have 
a barbed for the bottom strand. If it is desir¬ 
able, as it would be in most cases, to not have 
the sheep come into contact with the barbed 
wire more than necessary, the second, third and 
fourth strand from the bottom should be plain 
wire and not quite so wide apart as where al¬ 
ternated with a barbed wire. Then weave on 
cross-wires of No. 12 plain wire about 15 inches 
apart. Be sure that end posts are well set. 
anchored and braced. We would also advise the 
use of a fenee-tightner or ratchet at one end of 
the fence. Hang fence close to the ground and 
anchor It every few feet, wiring to a brick or 
stone buried in the ground.” 


Outside Markets. 

Thomas Daly, Strathcona, Alta.: “I took youi 
paper from October last to New Tear's as a 
trial. I find the information gained by readint 
it very valuable and sound sense. Your reports 
on grain markets are good, but might speak £ 
little more about crop or grain producing coun¬ 
tries and give us an idea of how we stand witt 
them. Manitoba hurts herself by blowing toe 
much about her crop. Grain buyers think the> 
have lots of wheat to buy from and it make a 
dull market ” 

Answer—Prices at Liverpool and London corns 
nearest to what is wanted here, but there are sc 
many varieties from all over the world sold 
there that the prices paid for them fail to give 
any reliable guide. It is pretty certain that the 
bulk of the wheat sold this season here has 
brought the growers more than it has been 
worth to the buyers. Take the latest issue tc 
hand of the London (Eng.). Miller. The differ¬ 
ence between Duluth and Manitoba hard is sc 
small as to have no possible effect on farmers' 
market. Edmonton has shown a wilder range 
lately than can be found anywhere else in the 
world. The mills there quoted 60c. when outside 
price ran from 48c, to 51c. in Western Assiniboia 
But all the while farmers were being squeezed 
as low as 40c. for loads ostensibly the same in 
value. Sixpence a quarter at Liverpool is a 
microscopic difference to men at Edmonton whe 
sell at 15c. or 20c. a bushel difference in the 
same week. 


Opinions on Cement Floors Wanted. 

J G., Newdale, Man.: "As I intend buildin 
new stables, I would like to hear through you 
columns from any farmers who have used Thoi 
old cement for floors, giving information as t 
cost, and also as to how they are pleased wit 
the floor. Can get all the coarse gravel I nee 
free. Would like to know how it will compar 
as to cost with tamarac at $13.00 per 1.000 ” 

i7^ n o7o er ’ZF wiU look U P P a &es 26, 94, 151 

179, 218, 249 327, 366, 367. 401, 519 of the 18J 
issues of this paper he will have all particular 
as to the use of cement concrete. Much of thi 
was written by Norval B. Hagar, the travellin 
agent of the Thorold cement. See his article ; 
this issue. He attended Institute meetings i 
Manitoba last July and his address has also bee 
published in the 1899 Report of the Farmers’ In 
stitutes, which may be obtained free from th 
Department of Agriculture at Winnipeg. Fo 
those who ever expect to need to use concret 
this address is certainly well worth keeping o 
fyle, for the difference between good and ba 
results in this matter, as in everything else, con 
sists largely in the difference between doin 
things the right way and forging ahead in th 
dark. As to estimating the cost, we note tha 
Mr. Hagar says that “ one barrel of hydra uli 
cement will lay, in floor, 60 square feet. Nov 
if you can find how much per bbl. the cemer 


will cost at Newdale it will be very easy to fig¬ 
ure the matter out. We shall be pleased to have 
advices from those who have used cement for 
floors or buildings. 


Mutual Hail Insurance. 

A Carberry subscriber desires to put in a good 
word for the Manitoba Farmers’ Mutual Co. 
He says he paid to the Provincial Mutual in 1898, 
$15 for a policy on $360 worth of crop, or a 
rate of 4 1-6 per cent., and had it not been for 
the opposition of the new company he thinks the 
rate of the Provincial this year would have been 
larger than they did charge. He would like to 
hear through our columns from other supporters 
of the Provincial. 

Note.—The Farmer believes that till some bet¬ 
ter plan is devised mutual insurance against loss¬ 
es by hail should be generally adopted by the 
farmers of the West. But we think the plan 
suggested by our correspondent of contrasting 
the charges made last year by two competing so¬ 
cieties is not a proper way to find out which of 
them is best calculated to serve the public. 

Going to 
Re= Decorate? 

Why not enjoy the practical advania^cs 
offered by our 

Metallic 


Ceilings & Walls 



They are both handsome and econo¬ 
mical—outlast any other style of interior 
finish—are fire proof and sanitary—can 
be applied over plaster if necessary—and 
are made in a vast number of artistic 
designs which will suit any room of 
any building. 

Write us—we’d like you to know all 
about them. If you want an estimate 
send outline showing the shape and 
measurements of your ceilings and walls. 

Metallic Roofing Co. Limited 

TORONTO. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 

To California in Pullman Tourist 
Sleeping Cars 

Via the Chicago Great Western to Kansas 
City and the Santa Fe route to Los Angeles 
and Southern California. The true winter 
route, avoiding cold weather and snow 
blockades. Commencing Monday, Oct. 23, 
and • on every Monday following, one of 
these new Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars 
will leave St. Paul at 8.10 a.m., via the 
Chicago Great Western, for Los Angeles 
and Southern California via Kansas City, 
and reaching Los Angeles the following 
Friday morning, thus avoiding all Sunday 
travel. These tours are personally con¬ 
ducted by an experienced railway official, 
who accompanies the train to its destination. 
The cars are well - equipped for a long 
journey, and are as comfortable as the Pull¬ 
man Sleepers, while the price is only $6.00 
for a double berth—less than half the price 
in the Standard Sleepers. For full informa¬ 
tion inquire of any Chicago Great Western 
Agent, or address F. H. Lord, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, 113 Adams St., 
Chicago. Wm. Phillips, General Agent, 
345 Main St., Winnipeg. 
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Last year we had a very light aggregate loss 
from hail, and therefore but for the plunder car¬ 
ried away by the projectors of the “Manitoba” 
Its members might have been assured at a lower 
rate than has ever been known. The main merit 
of a mutual is that it is able, if well and econ¬ 
omically managed, to assure at a minimum of 
cost for working expenses. If only a few farm¬ 
ers insure the expense bill will be heavier in 
proportion to the amount of protection given, and 
if farmers will support both companies three 
times as much this year as they have ever yet 
done, the coft of management in proportion to 
the amount of insurance will be very much less 
The actual loss can only be reckoned at the end 
of the season. If you want cheap hail insur¬ 
ance try to find which company you think best 
worthy of your support and get all you can to 
join along with you. If you never was bitten 
before, your turn may be close at hand. Pre¬ 
pare for it in time. 


How About Our Paris Exhibit? 

J W. Mitchell writes: “It is reported that 
one Archie Phillips, while serving as a member 
of the Twentieth Kansas regiment in the Phil- 
lippines, wrote from Manilla saying that he 
would give several years off his life for one of 
the good old apple pies his mother used to make, 
and that as a result of this he was presented, at 
a reception given him by his old friends and ac¬ 
quaintances upon his return home, with a mon¬ 
strous apple pie five feet in diameter and two 
feet deep. This recalls to our memory another 
huge edible, what is known as the “mammoth 
cheese ” or “ Canadian mite,” which was made 
at Perth, Ontario, and sent as one of the Can¬ 
adian exhibits to the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 
1893. This cheese, which was encased in a 
heavy iron hoop, was about nine feet in diam¬ 
eter and six feet high, and weighed 22,000 lbs. 
Anything must, in order to attract special at¬ 
tention, be out of the ordinary — must be novel 
or stupendous, or give evidence of great skill 
and difficulty in its accomplishment. With a 
consciousness of this fact, Prof. Robertson, agri¬ 
cultural and dairy commissioner, conceived the 
idea of the mammoth cheese as a Canadian ad¬ 
vertisement. The idea was a happy one. It had 
the desired effect of attracting the attention of 
thousands to our dairy exhibits, of leading them 
to examine the other exhibits—agricultural and 
mineral products, manufactures, etc.—from Can¬ 
ada; and it also led them to take an interest in 
and to inquire regarding the resources of our 
country and the inducements it offered immi¬ 
grants. We trust that fully as novel, happy and 
successful a hit may be made at the coming 
Paris exhibition; that our exhibits may be even 
better, more varied, and more extensive than 
those at Chicago; and that we may be as suc¬ 
cessful in carrying off awards. If so, it will be 
the means of bringing to Canada a large amount 
of capital to develop our mining and other in¬ 
dustries and a large number of the most desir¬ 
able class of European immigrants to settle up¬ 
on our lands and develop the agricultural re¬ 
sources of our country. Every Canadian should 
give all the assistance and encouragement, he 
can to those who have the matter in hand.” 


Wolf Bounty and Its Collection. 

Rancher, Nanton, Alta.: “In your issue of 
September 5th I saw an article concerning the 
wolf bountry and the Stock Association, and as 
I am in the stock business I thought I would 
write you a few words on the subject. In this 
part the wolves have been rather troublesome 
and the coyotes are becoming the same. I have 
seen the coyotes worrying the calves, and, in 
fact, killing them. There is a bounty given for 
wolves, and if there was a price set on the coy¬ 
otes, I think it would be a benefit. It is very 
unfair that only a part should bear the expense 
of exterminating the evil when every rancher in 
the district reaps the benefit. The only remedy 
I see is to have a tax of 5 or 10 cents per head 
collected on every animal sold for beef (which 
could be done by the buyers),, and the money 
thus obtained handed over to the association. Of 
course, this proceeding would raise a great howl 
from the skinflints who refuse to join the asso¬ 
ciation and thereby save a few dollars, but it 
seems to me to be the only way to deal with 
them. There are several men in this neighbor¬ 
hood owning from 100 to 400 head each, who, for 
the sake of saving a few extra dollars, refuse to 
join the association or help in any way, entirely 
ignoring the fact that they are receiving the good 
that others pay for. In regard to collecting the 
tax, I think the best method would be for the 
stock inspector to take a cheque from the ship¬ 
per drawn in favor of the association.” 

Note.—We think every kind of vermin should 
be exterminated, and that every man benefltted 
by their destruction should be made to pay his 
fair share. 


School Lands and Local Taxation. 

S. B., Hilton, Man.: “I think W. N. Crow¬ 
ell's idea in Dec. 20th Farmer a good one, that 
more farmers write asking or answering ques¬ 
tions of interest to farmers. 

“ There is one thing that I would like a little 
light upon—that is the school lands. Now, there 


is a section, of school land, and a quarter or 
more of university land, in every school dis¬ 
trict in this part upon which no taxes are paid 
to help support the schools. These lands also 
cause lots of ill feeling among the farmers about 
the hay and wood on them. Now, upwards of a 
thousand acres of land in each district not pay¬ 
ing taxes is too much of a good thing. Where 
the school taxes weigh so heavily on the people 
it would be much better for the country to 
throw these lands open for homesteading and 
help the schools, roads, towns and everything 
else with the increase of population. I see some 
people are advocating putting more land aside 
for higher education. I would suggest that the 
government reserve it somewhere in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the north pole, so that, if it did no 
good, it would do no harm, as it certainly would 
if reserved in a place that was likely to be 
settled.” 

Answer.—These untaxed lands have been made 
the occasion of an immense amount of discon¬ 
tent for the last 20 years. Looked at with both 
eyes and in broad daylight, the case looks to us 
somewhat in this light. Here is a section of 
perhaps as good land as is in the neighborhood 
that has furnished free pasture and occasionally 
in a quiet way some free hay land to the neigh¬ 
boring settlers. If some enterprising individuals 
have cleared off any wood that once grew upon 
it nobody can tell where it went, but it was not 
stolen by the man in the moon. At 5 cents an 
acre that land is worth $32 a year as pasture, 
with its yield of hay and firewood thrown in 
free. Its proportion of local taxation would be 
$15 to $20, never any more than it is worth to 
the people round who get all it grows for noth¬ 
ing. But they shut one eye and squint all they 
can with the other and abuse the Legislature for 
not taxing the land itself. If the land all round 
is settled, the greater must be its value as free 
pasture to the settlers beside it. Has this view 
of the matter ever struck S. B., and if not, why 
not ? 

Cement Concrete. 

Norval B. Hagar, Allenburg, Ont.: “Would 
you allow me space in your valuable paper to 
say a few words on cement concrete for build¬ 


ing purposes, as I have received quite a number 
of inquiries on this subject from the farmers of 
Manitoba lately, and I think I could not reach 
them better than by answering them through 
your valuable paper, for when I was in Mani¬ 
toba last season I found it in nearly every pro¬ 
gressive farmer’s home. For the general in¬ 
formation of your readers let me say I am a 
practical mason, and for the last few years I 
have followed the concrete business and the past 
season I spent in Manitoba doing concrete work 
in the interest of the estate of John Battle, man¬ 
ufacturer of the Thorold cement, of Thorold, 
Ont., and I built and gave instructions in start¬ 
ing cellar walls, floors, horse and cow stable 
floors, barns and concrete houses, with walls 
26 and 30 feet high from bottom of cellar to 
plate. Now, I simply mention this to show that 
I am familiar with the use of concrete for all 
kinds of work. 

“ Now, I shall answer some of the most im¬ 
portant questions I have received of late, such 
as: 1. Is cement concrete as frost proof as brick 
or stone , 2. Does it require as thick a wall as 
stone ? 3. Is it more costly than brick or stone? 
4. How do I manage in building the walls? 

“ In answering the first question, I can say 
decidedly a cement concrete wall is far warmer 
than either brick or stone, and I shall give my 
reasons for saying so. It cannot be disputed that 
a hollow wall or an air space in a wall is more 
frost proof than a solid one, and the evaporation 
of the water in a concrete wall produces small 
air spaces all through it, hence it resists the 
cold better than a solid stone wall, and after the 
walls are completed they can be plastered on the 
outside with a thin coat of cement, which will 
keep out the water and the walls will be per¬ 
fectly dry. 

“ In answer to the second point, it can be seen 
that for the reasons I have just stated as thick 
a wall as a stone one is not required. Here in 
Ontario I find that a wall for cellar one foot 
thick, first story 10 inches and second story 8 
inches thick, is sufficient to keep out the frost 
for a dwelling house. I built several in Mani¬ 
toba of the description I have just given, and 
by spring we can have their testimony as to 
whether the walls are of sufficient thickness for 
the climate of Manitoba. 


The War in South Africa. 

Some of the most stirring events of this war have yet to take place. The Free Press will 
continue to make a specialty of full and accurate dispatches from the seat of operations. 
The Free Press holds the exclusive franchise of the Associated Press. 

To fully understand and follow the course ot events, A GOOD MAP OF SOUTH 
AFRICA IS A NECESSITY. To obtain this for its readers, the Free Press has, 
by special cable to London, ordered a supply of the 

BEST MAP OF S AFRICA 

IN EXISTENCE. 


published by the same London firm as brought out the famous picture “The Battle 
Omdurman, ” which was so much appreciated by our subscribers last year. The 
map measures 30 x 22 in , colored, contains every town, every railway, 
every travelled road, every river and mountain. It is beauti¬ 
fully clear, printed on good paper, and contains extend¬ 
ed detailed maps of Ladysmith and other 
important points. 


of 


For ‘Free Press’ 
Subscribers 

ONLY. 


This map will be sent exclusively to WEEKLY 
and SEMI-WEEKLY FREE PRESS Subscribers 

who promptly remit us the full amount of their 
subscription for the year 1900. 

$1.00 for WEEKLY . 

$2.00 for SEMI-WEEKLY. 


This only includes subscriptions sent to us 
direct, not through an agent. 

The map is an expensive one, being of strictly first-class quality, and can be sent 
only in accordance with the terms of our offer. 

We have been able, so far, to secure only a limited supply of these maps. We 
cannot guarantee to give them to subscribers who are so late remitting that the supply 
will be exhausted. 


CLUB PRICE WITH THE NOR’-WEST FARMER. 

By sending us direct $i 75 for the Weekly or $ 2 . 50 for the Semi-Weekly, THE NOR’- 
WEST FARMER and FREE PRESS will be sent and the map of South Africa, in accord¬ 
ance with terms of above offer. Without War Map, $1.50 for Weekly and 
$2.25 for Semi-Weekly with Nor-’West Farmer. 


MANITOBA FREE PRESS CO., - - WINNIPEG. 
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44 The cost of a concrete house compared with 
stone or brick depends on the locality where it 
is built. If brick, stone and gravel are the same 
distance to draw, a cement concrete house is 
the cheapest. As a general rule I found good 
gravel in nearly every part of Manitoba that 1 
was in while out there. In answer to the fourth 
question, it will take up too much of your paper, 
and in your next issue I shall give a full de¬ 
scription of the mode of building a concrete 
wall.” 


Granary Weevil. 

F. L., Roland: 44 Please examine the enclosed 
sample of wheat and tell me what the insect is 
that Is working in it.” 

Answer.—The specimen sent us is undoubtedly 
the work of the granary weevil, common in old 
and dirty granaries. The United States Division 
of Entomology gives the following account of 
it: 44 The granary weevil has been known as an 
enemy to stored grain since the earliest times. 
Having become domesticated ages ago, it has 
long since lost the use of its wings and is strict¬ 
ly an indoor species. The mature weevil meas¬ 
ures from an eighth to a sixth of an inch in 
length, is uniform shining chestnut brown in 
color and has the thorax sparsely and longitud¬ 
inally punctured. The larva (grub.) is legless, 
white in color, very robust and fleshy. The 
pupa is also white, clear and transparent, exhib¬ 
iting the general characters of the future beetle. 
The female punctures the grain with her snout 
and then inserts an egg, from which is hatched 
the larva that devours the mealy interior and 
undergoes its transformation within the hull. In 
wheat and other small cereals a single larva in¬ 
habits a grain, but a kernel of maize furnishes 
food for several individuals. The time required 
for the completion of the life cycle varies with 
the season and climate, and the number of gen¬ 
erations annually produced is consequently de¬ 
pendent upon temperature. The midsummer 
period from egg to adult is about six weeks, and 
there may be, under favorable conditions, four 
or five broods in this latitude (Washington), and 
six, or even more, in the south. The adult 
weevils also feed upon the kernels, gnawing into 
them for food and shelter, and, being quite long- 
lived, probably do even more damage than their 
larva. This species is very prolific, egg-layinr 
continuing over an extended period. It has been 
estimated that one pair will, in the course of a 
year, produce 6,000 descendants, and it will be 
seen that the progeny of a single pair are cap¬ 
able in a short time of causing considerable 
damage.” 

Dirty granaries are more liable to be affected 
than clean ones; and grain remaining in store a 
long time is also more liable to infection. Clean¬ 
liness is a very efficient safeguard, but should 
any insect get into ihe granary it can easily 
be destroyed by fumigating with bisulphate of 
carbon. This substance is very volatile and in¬ 
flammable and is a poisonous substance to all 
forms of life when inhaled in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties, but there is no danger in inhaling a small 
amount. The bisulphate is usually evaporated 
in small shallow dishes or pans, about a quarter 
of a pound in each. It volatizes rapidly, and 
being heavier than air descends and permeates 
the mass of grain, killing all insects and other 
vermin present. If applied in a tight bin a 
pound to a pound and a half to the ton of grain 
Is ample, in fact, one pound to 100 bushels has 
been found sufficient. 

A bin can be made nearly air-tight by covering 
it with cloths, blankets or canvas. In more 
open bins a larger quantity must be used. Tn a 
granary or other building reasonably close, it is 
necessary to evaporate one pound of the bisul¬ 
phate for every 1,000 feet of cubic space and 
more in more open buildings. Infested grain is 
generally subjected to the bisulphate for 24 
hours, and can be exposed longer without hurt¬ 
ing the milling qualities. If not exposed for 
more than 36 hours, the germinating power will 
not be injured. The building or bin should 
then be aired and the grain stirred thoroughly. 
Be careful to keep all fire away from the vapor 
until entirely passed away. Not even a lighted 
cigar is allowed. The price of the bisulphate is 
about 40 cents a pound. 


Killing Couch—Smut. 

Hugh Roberts, Strathclair, Man.: 44 In your 
issue of 5th January the question is asked as to 
how to eradicate couch grass. I got rid of it by 
plowing good and deep. In this way I have en¬ 
tirely killed it. There is none on my place now. 
though a few years ago I had lots of it, and I 
could not get any grain to grow, as the grass 
choked it out. It was an eyesore to see large 
patches in the fields without any grain on them, 
but I have the upper hand now. 

44 We are grateful to science for finding a pre¬ 
ventative for smut, for in the past it has caused 
us great loss. But scientists have been urab’e 
to satisfy me as to what causes it. We are told 
that if a crop is smutty, the smut falls to the 
ground and attacks the crop the following yecr. 
I have seen smutty oats shelled on the fields, 
and these fields were not sown, only plowed, 
the following year. The result would be there 
would not be a head pt smut found on the field, 
and we always save that for seed. Is it not 
possible that poor se#d is accountable for smut? 
The plant being weak, falls an easy prey to the 
disease. I always find smutty heads a week or 
ten days later in coming out than the good grain 
and the straw is generally shorter. By using 
bluestone I think we kill these weak grains, and 


with the volunteer crop I think the exposure to 
the weather destroys their vitality.” 

Answer.—If our correspondent can tell the 
cause of wheat or oats or potatoes he will know 
the cause of smut. Smut is a plant just as truly 
as the wheat or the oats or the potato is a plant, 
and when its seed is sown the resultant plant 
will be grown. The wheat berry is the seed of 
the wheat plant, the smut ball contains millions 
of the seeds of the smut plant or the black 
powder on the heads of the grain is made up of 
innumerable seeds of the smut plant. But each 
seed is so small that it is invisible to the naked 
eye and has to be magnified many times to be 
seen. But, unlike wheat, it does not grow in 
the ground. It does not send out roots and 
gather food from the soil to support itself. It 
germinates when the wheat grain does, enters its 
soft mass and grows there. As the wheat stalk 
grows up in the air the smut plant pushes up its 
branches, too, inside the wheat plant. The smut 
plant has no true roots, but sucks its food from 
that prepared by the wheat plant. It is a para¬ 
site. It allows the poor wheat plant to go on 
growing, to send up a head and try to produce 
seed, but it has so drained the wheat plant of 
the store of food that it has laid by for forming 
seed that the poor wheat plant is unable to do so. 
Then the smut plant gathers up the store of 
food it has robbed the wheat plant of and uses 
it to form its seed, but it is smut not wheat, and 
no use to man—unless it is to teach him to blue- 
stone, or formalin, his seed, and thus destroy 
this parasite. Prof. Bolley, of the North Dakota 
Experiment Station, says it is impossible to de¬ 
tect smut on seed grain with a magnifying 
glass because the smut is too small to be seen 
even by a very good microscope. 

Poor seed is not accountable for smut. The 
lateness in ripening of smutty heads is no doubt 
due to the weakening effect of the presence cf 
the smut plant sapping the life of the grain. 
Smut grains, or spores, as the correct scientific 
name is, falling on the ground in the fall will 
live over the winter, though the majority of 
them are killed, and will, if in contact with a 
grain of wheat, germinate in the spring and en¬ 
ter the wheat. But the greatest source of infec-r 
tion is from the smut on the seed grain itself. 
This is where the greatest danger lies. It is to 
kill these smut spores clinging to the wheat 
berry, and which are so small that the naked 
eye, aided by a good magnifying glass, cannot 
see them, that bluestone or formalin is used. 


Creamery Returns at Whitewood. 

A patron of Whitewood creamery says: 44 In 
your January 5th issue an interesting article by 
Mr. Mitchell, creamery superintendent, contains 
a few remarks which I think cast rather an un¬ 
merited slur on some creamery patrons. Mr. 
Mitchell says there is one defective point about 
the creamery business, and that is that the poor 
care our cows receive during winter, spring and 
fall accounts for the light make at each end and 
the shortness of the season. That statement is 
quite misleading as far as the Whitewood 
creamery is concerned, as I know that the cows, 
with a few exceptions, are milking ten months 
in the year, and many of them are producing 
from 250 to 300 pounds of butter. Also a great 
many cows are acquainted with such luxuries as 
Brome grass aftermath in the fall, green sheaf 
oats, mangels, etc., especially last fall. The 
reason for the light creamery output is that so 
many patrons are dissatisfied with the way the 
tests are made that they only send cream dur¬ 
ing the hot months when butter is cheap at the 
stores. A route runs past my door, collecting 
each week the cream from six patrons, say about 
45 cows. The same man passes within half a 
mile of a dozen other farmers milking some 75 
cows, most of whom have tried sending cream 
to the creamery, but finding they were losing too 
much, they soon dropped out. I only milk a few 
cows, and would have preferred sending all my 
cream to the factory, but perhaps the following 
figures will explain why I had to quit: I had 
two long cream cans holding some 17 inches of 
cream. Before the creamery started in the 
spring I used to make 27 and 28 lbs. of butter 
from the two full cans. First delivery to cream 
wagon was 17 Inches, making 28 lbs.; second de¬ 
livery, 16 8-10 inches, making 25^ lbs.; third de¬ 
livery, 17.2 inches, making 21 4-10 lbs.; fourth 
delivery, 16.8 inches, making, 13 8-10 lbs.; fifth 
delivery, 16.5 inches, making 16 lbs.; sixth deliv¬ 
ery, 17 inches, making 16 8-10 lbs.; eighth deliv¬ 
ery, 16.5 inches, making 25 lbs. A note to the 
maker, asking the reason of so much variation, 
brought a reply that I should pay more atten¬ 
tion to the running of my separator. I have 
churned about the same amount of cream some 
15 to 20 times since, and have never made less 
than 24 lbs., even with winter cream. A patron 
milking eight cows told me that he figured he 
had lost $100 through staying by the creamery 
all summer. There have been so many com¬ 
plaints that it would seem the best way in the 
interest of the creameries to have some of them 
investigated and try to find out why there are 
such curious variations 1*7 the tests. The cows 
are all right, and few of them have suffered 
from lack of good feed this last fall. I would 
like The Farmer to advise any who think thev 
are not getting as much butter from the feed 
given as they ought, to buy a straw cutter. T 
invested in one two months back and have found 
that the cows give more milk if the grain or 
meal is mixed with cut hay and wetted. They 
are fat and as frisky as calves. The only objec¬ 
tion is the labor involved, but that is offset by 
the increased flow and the ease with which it is 
procured.” 


Note. — It is indeed gratifying to find that 
farmers around Whitewood are so far advanced 
in their feeding practice. We iear, however, 
that cows getting Brome grass aftermaths, sheaf 
oats and mangels, and, therefore, able to make 
260 to 300 lbs. of butter per year, are a rar* 
thing anywhere in the West. We hope we are 
wrong in this. We would like to hear from 
some of those potrons who are making so much 
butter, giving particulars of their management 
and how they succeed in accomplishing these re¬ 
sults. We feel sure they will be. greatly appre¬ 
ciated by our readers. 

We are sorry to note, though, the spirit of dis¬ 
satisfaction that seems spreading amongst the 
patrons of the creamery. It is a serious com¬ 
plaint, and is not confined to one creamery in 
the West, nor is it confined to our western 
creameries, but is common wherever there is a 
creamery. Our correspondent blames the cream¬ 
ery manager—of course, our worthy correspond¬ 
ent is not to blame. Oh, no, nor any other 
farmer either—it’s always the creamery man¬ 
ager. Of course, some people believe he is put 
there by the dairying service for the special 
purpose of cheating farmers. We have known 
cases where he was to blame, because a cream¬ 
ery manager is not infallible any more than his 
patrons are. But, does any patron think that 
Prof. Robertson, in his efforts to build up the 
dairy industry, would start a system which has 
to be bolstered up with continuous fraud ? Of 
course not. Yet with the slightest variation in 
the tests the howl goes up, 44 We’re being rob¬ 
bed.” Forthwith a 44 test ” is made and the 
cream withdrawn from the factory. Now, 
where’s the trouble ? It arises either with the 
patron, the cream gatherer or the butter maker. 

The buttermaker takes the samples as they are 
brought to him by the cream gatherer and 
churns them in the oil test churn, which treats 
all samples alike. As the manager is paid a 
salary there is nothing to be gained by him in 
trying to make the tests read low. 

The cream gatherer is sometimes to blame. 
The cream should be thoroughly stirred before 
the sample is taken. The richer the cream in 
butter fat, as separator cream, the more carefully 
should the sample be taken, because a little un¬ 
evenness in the sample will make a big change 
in the reading. Patrons should see that t^eir 
cream is well stirred, or what is better, poured 
several times to insure thorough mixing, before 
a sample is taken. From personal experience 
with creamery work the writer is convinced that 
much of the trouble arises from improper samp¬ 
ling. Duplicate tests would help things, especi¬ 
ally if the cream were stirred between taking the 
samples. 

Then, the patron is not always free from 
blame. The greatest source of error with him is 
in the accuracy of the 44 test ” he makes as a 
check in the supposed crookedness of the cream¬ 
ery. There is too much guess work about it as 
often conducted, and the creamery consequently 
unjustly condemned. Of course, the farmer 
thinks he is making a fair test. We have had 
one side of this statement, but there is another. 
We would like to hear it, too. 

What may be amiss with our correspondent’s 
relations with the creamery he is not out on the 
question of profitable feeding, and we cannot hear 
too much about the methods followed by such 
front rank men. Fuller particulars will be wel¬ 
comed by hundreds of our readers. 


What Is Thought of The Farmer. 

J. S. Doney, Thornhill, Man., Jan. 21, 1900:— 
44 The Farmer is good enough for me.” 

Albert E. Yeo, Cypress River, Man., Jan. 18, 
1900:— 44 The Farmer is a valuable friend and a 
welcome guest.” 

Kenneth Mackenzie, Carberry, Man., Jan. 17, 
1900:— 44 Enclosed find $1 for your very helpful 
paper for 1900.” 

Chas. McLean, Minnedosa, Man., Jan. 17, 1900: 
— 44 I am well pleased with The Nor’-West Farm¬ 
er, and think it a grand paper.” 

Elmer Shaw, Kenlis, Assa., Jan. 15, 1900:— 44 I 
have had a large number of letters re Brome 
seed since placing my advt. in The Farmer.” 

R. M. Angus, Angus Ridge, Alta., Jan. 5, 1900: 
— 44 I have been a subscriber to The Farmer for 
a number of years and highly appreciate its 
value, and note with pleasure its progress and 
advancement. I highly recommend its pages to 
farmers and stockmen. Valuable experiments 
and advice can be had by perusing its columns.” 

H. Talmay, Prosperity, Assa., Jap. 31st, 1900:— 
44 Some tkne ago I wrote to your Veterinary Col¬ 
umn about a lame colt and received a reply in 
the Dec. 5th issue of The Nor’-West Farmer. I 
am much obliged to you for the advice, and am 
very glad to say the mare’s foot is well again. 
We like The Farmer very much, especially now 
it is published twice a month. We were very 
pleased with the picture of Lord Roberts.” 

C. S. Clendening, secretary Lansdowne Farm¬ 
ers’ Institute, Bradwardine, Man., Jan. 26, 1900, 
writes: 44 It would make you vain if you heard 
the many words of praise The Nor’-West Farmer 
gets from the members of the institute, and the 
best of all it deserves all the praise it gets. 
You are giving us an instructive, bright, inter¬ 
esting farm journal, that fills our need for such 
a paper, and you present it to us in such a neat 
attractive dress and form that it is a pleasure 
to handle and read it. Lansdowne Institute 
wishes you every success.” 
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Market Review. 


Winnipeg, Feb. 5, 1900. 

Wholesale business has been fairly good, and 
orders for spring goods better than was antici¬ 
pated at one time. Owing to the mild winter, 
country storekeepers have been compelled to 
carry over a large share of their heavy winter 
goods. This ties up capital, and it was expected 
that orders for spring goods would be light in 
consequence. The improved sleighing two weeks 
ago helped general business throughout the 
country. The cold snap the beginning of last 
week checked it, but the fine weather in the end 
of the week saw everything in full swing again. 
Wheat deliveries are light. Dry goods will show 
an advance in price this summer and retail mer¬ 
chants are disposed to hold on to their stocks of 
heavy goods rather than sacrifice them. Work 
is now being pushed in the lumber camps, but it 
will be impossible to make up for lost time. 
Canadian brooms have been advanced 20 per cent 
in price by manufacturers. Bank clearings show 
an increase last week over the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Wheat. 

A fortnight ago there came on a little spurt 
in prices, which, with variations, has been main¬ 
tained since. We then quoted Fort William at 
64c.; to-day it stands at 65Jc. May wheat, Chi¬ 
cago, 68Jc. Even at that price holders are hope¬ 
ful for a still further advance. No. 2 hard and 
No. 1 northern are 2Jc. below No. 1 hard. These 
figures are still very low for this season of the 
year. The other day Chicago Markets com¬ 
mented as follows on the situation:— 

“ Prices of wheat are 11c. per bushel lower 
than the average price in January for the last 
five years, and 9c. below the average for the last 
ten years during January. Available stocks, 
while larger than a year ago, are with but two 
exceptions smaller than for the last seven years. 
Reserve supplies in farmers' hands January 1 in 
America are estimated by reliable authorities at 
50,000,000 bushels less than a year ago. European 
stocks and the amount of wheat afloat to Europe 
are below an average for recent years. Yet. in 
the face of these facts, the gang of conspirators 
constituting the elevator trust have forced the 
market steadily downward; this week’s prices 
being the lowest on the crop; nearly 6c. lower 
than the lowest prices of last January and 26c. 
lower than for two years.” 

Oats 

Oats are now worth 32c. on track at Winnipeg, 
and 26c. at local points. There seems little dis¬ 
position to sell even at these rates, and deliver¬ 
ies are very limited. Some people allege that the 
total stock of the country has been over-esti¬ 
mated and prices may go higher. 

Barley. 

Prices are looking up. Deliveries very limited. 
Feed sorts are worth 30c. at Winnipeg; malting 
grades, 2c. better. 

Flax. 

Is now quoted at $1.25 for farmers’ loads at 
country points. Seed will be pretty high in 
spring. Our total crop area does not come up to 
that of one county in Dakota. 

Flour and Millfeed. 

Markets very quiet all through. Ogilvies quote 
as follows: Hungarian, $1.75; Glenora, $1.65; 

Manitoba, $1.40; Imperial, $1.10; rolled oats, $1.65; 
bran, in bulk, $10.50; shorts, in bulk, $11.50. 

Horses. 

Market is quiet. Good work horses bring from 
$100 to $140. 

Cattle. 

Market is quiet. No movement has been made 
as yet. Buyers will soon be out for Stockers. No 
quotations have been given so far, but it is ex¬ 
pected that they will be a little higher than they 
were last year. Fat cattle are quoted at 31c. 
to 3ic. off the cars at Winnipeg. Choice butch¬ 
ers’ cattle will run up to 4c. Dressed beef, 51c 
to 6c.; frozen beef, 5c. to 51c.; veal, 7c. to 8c. 

Milch cows still keep in good demand. 

Sheep. 

No change in price since last issue, and no 
movement reported; 4c. for sheep and 4c. to 5c. 
for lambs. Dressed mutton, 8c. to 9c. 

Hogs. 

Demand is good, but few offering. Choice 
bacon hogs bring 4Jc. off cars at Winnipeg; sec¬ 
ond grades, 41c.; dressed pork, 51c. to 6c. 
Butter and Cheese. 

Creamery Butter—The local demand for cream¬ 
ery butter in Canada is almost equal to the 
foreign demand, and prices keep steady, al¬ 
though the English market has receded a little. 
Some American butter is being sent back to New 
York, owing to better prices there. Arrivals of 
Australian butter on the English market have 
been liberal. Creamery prices at Montreal are 
22c. to 221c. Nothing is being done here. Choice 
creamery is worth 24c. 

Dairy Butter.—Stocks of good butter are pretty 
well cleaned up and receipts are light. Good 
first-class grades, in fact anything good enough 
for table use, sell readily. Best rolls and 1-lb. 
bricks bring 20c. to 21c. Tubs and large rolls, 
18c. to 20c. Second grades bring from 14c. to 16c. 
Cheese.—No change since last report, lc. to 14c. 


Poultry and Eggs. 

Poultry.—Thes market continues quiet, with 
no change in prices. Dealers are paying 11c. for 
turkeys, 9c. for ducks, geese and chickens. 

Eggs. — Dealers are paying 22c. to 23c. for 
Manitoba offerings. Strictly fresh gathered eggs 
run up to 35c. and 40c. Held stock bring 18c. 
to 20c. 

Hides. 

Butchers’ hides are Jo. easier than at last re¬ 
port, No. 1 being worth 7ic. Frozen hides sell 
on a basis of 7c. to 7Jc. with 5 lbs. off. 


February Conventions. 


The following is a summary of the programmes 
which have come to hand:— 

Manitoba Dairy Association. 

Feb. 19, 8 p. m.—Directors’ meeting. 

Feb. 20, 9 a. m.—Business session. 

1.30 p.m.—Election of officers; “ Buttermaking 
on the Farm,” by R. G. S. Simpson; “ Outlook 
of Cheese Making in Eastern Manitoba,” by D. 
W. Shunk; “Care of Milk for Butter and Cheese 
Making,” by Mrs. Yuill; School of Methods, 
“ How to Extend the Milking Period of Our 
Cows,” discussion led by G. Harcourt, of The 
Nor’-West Farmer, and others; “ More Profit¬ 
able Dairying,” by J. W. Mitchell. 

8 p.m.—“ Best Methods of Construction for Ice 
Houses and Cold Storage for Creameries,” by C. 
A. Murray; “ Profits of Winter Dairying,” by 
Jos. Yuill; “ The Manufacture of Butter for Im¬ 
mediate Market and for Cold Storage,” and “In¬ 
creasing the Profits from Our Dairies,” by C. 
Marker. 

Sheep and Swine Breeders* Association. 

Wed., Feb., 21, at 9.30 a. m.—Business session. 

1.30 p. m.—Practical Demonstrations of “What 
the Packer Wants.” Specimens of dressed hogs 
will be exhibited and points explained by C. H. 
Johnston, foreman of J. Y. Griffin’s packing 
house. “ Swine Feeding,” by J. H. Grisdale, 
Agriculturist, Dominion Experimental Farm, Ot¬ 
tawa. “ Swine Breeding,” by Jos. Yuill, Carle- 
ton Place. “ Mistakes in Breeding,” by F. W. 
Hodson, Dominion Live Stock Commissioner. If 
time permits, James Bray, Longburn, will read 
a paper on “ Swine Breeding and Feeding for 
Profit on a Wheat Farm.” 


8 p. m., Joint session, principal speakers being 
the Ministers of Agriculture for Manitoba and 
the Territories; C. A. Murray, Provincial Dairy 
Superintendent, on “ The Relative Importance of 
Dairying in Agriculture; ” Prof. W. A. Henry, 
Madison, Wis., on “Agricultural Education,” and 
Mrs. Jos. Yuill, on “ The Place of Women in 
Dairying.” 

Pure Bred Cattle Breeders' Associa¬ 
tion. 

Thurs., Feb. 22, 9.30 a. m.—Business session. 

1.30 p. m.—“ Free Transportation of Pure Bred 
Stock,” by A. Graham, Pomeroy. Discussion on 
free distribution of sires by C. P. R. “ Points 
of a Dairy Cow,” by Jos. Yuill. “ Breeding for 
a Purpose,” by Jas. Glennie. If time permits, 
the following topics will be taken up: “ My Ex¬ 
perience with Native Grasses,” by K. Mclvor; 
“ Cement Floors,” by J. Renton; “ Corn in Man¬ 
itoba,” by D. Munroe; “ Parasites of Domestic 
Animals,” by M. Young, V. S. 

8 p.m., Joint session—Address, J. H. Grisdale. 
“ Requirements of the Bacon Trade,” by F. W. 
Hodson; “An Elementary Lesson on Feeding 
Stuffs,” Prof. Henry; “ Stable Hygiene,” by J. 
G. Rutherford, M. P. 


The Little Brown Dog. 


Little brown dog with the meek brown eyes, 
Tell me the boon that most you prize. 

Would a juicy bone meet your heart’s de¬ 
sire ? 

Or a cozy rug by a blazing fire ? 

Or a sudden race with a truant cat ? 

Or a gentle word, or a friendly pat ? 

Is the worn-out ball you have always near 
The dearest of all the things held dear ? 

Or is the home you left behind 
The dream of bliss to your doggish mind ? 
But the little brown dog just shook his 
head 

As if “None of these are best,” he said. 

A boy’s clear whistle came from the street. 
There’s a wag of the tail, and a twinkle of 
feet. 

And the litle brown dog did not even say 
“Excuse me, ma’am,” as he scampered away, 
But I’m sure as can be his greatest joy 
Is just to trot behind that boy. 

—May Ellis Nichols, In Wide Awake. 






Increase In 
Business during 
i 8 q 9 over 
$1,800,000.00 


ALEX. NAISMITH, CHAS. D. KERR, A. F. KEMPTON, 
President. Treasurer. Sec.-Manager. 


Assets over Liabilities, Jan. 15, 1900, over $43,000. 
Number of Farmer Members nearly 4,000. 


TheWawanesa Mutual Insurance Go. 


Head Office 


WAWANESA, MAN. 


A Fire Company 
insuring all classes 
of Farm Property at 
the lowest possible 
cost to the assured. 
Doing business un¬ 
der a charter from 
the Manitoba Gov¬ 
ernment and a li¬ 
cense from the Gov¬ 
ernment of the N. 
W. T. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE FARMERS 

Stricti.y Co-operative. 


Insurance against Windstorms costs 25c. extra per 
each $100 for three years. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 

Address all Correspondence to the Sec.-Manager. 








“Pasteur” BLACKLEG VACCINE. 

The original and genuine preventive vaccine remedy for Blackleg. Officially 
endorsed in all the cattle-raising States. Successfully used upon 1,500,000 head 
in the U.S.A. during the last 4 years. Write for official endorsements and testi¬ 
monials from the largest and most prominent stockraisers of the country. 
“Single” treatment Vaccine for ordinary stock ; “Double” treatment Vaccine 
for choice herds. 

Registered “BLACKLEGINE” Trade Mark. 

“Pasteur” single treatment Blackleg Vaccine ready for use (no set of instruments required). 
No. 1 (10 head) $1.50; No. 2 (20 head) $2.50; No. 3 (50 head) $6. Easily applied. No experience necessary. 

PASTEUR VACCINE CO., W. j. MITCHELL & CO., 

59 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. Winnipeg, Man. 
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Poultry Exhibition. 


The prize list for the Manitoba Poultry 
Association’s annual exhibition, to be held 
in Winnipeg from Feb. 19 to 23, is out 
and has been mailed. In all about $1,500 
is being offered in prizes. There is a 
good big list of special prizes, cups, and 
the two handsome gold watches offered 
by The Nor’-West Fanner. A suitable 
building has been obtained on Main St., 
centrally situated. Applications from out¬ 
side points indicate that there will be a 
big show, the biggest ever held by the 
association. Mr. and Mrs. Yuill, of Carle- 
ton Place, will have present a cramming 
machine, will fatten a coop of chickens 
with it, then kill and dress them in the 
most approved manner. They wll also 
give practical addresses on poultry topics. 
A two session convention is being ar¬ 
ranged for. At one session the new con¬ 
stitution, printed in these columns last 
issue, will come up for discussion and the 
rest of the time will be devoted to ad¬ 
dresses and discussions on poultry topics. 
Every one interested in poultry should at¬ 
tend. If you haven’t got a prize list, ad¬ 
dress the secretary, C. H. Wise, 759 Elgin 
Ave., Winnipeg. 


Preparing Our Exhibits. 

For the poultry fancier this is the busi¬ 
est time of the year, separating his young 
stock and paying special attention to 
those birds which he anticipates to be the 
prize winners at the coming show, says 
W. C. Johnson, in the Ohio Poultry Jour¬ 
nal. 

At this time of the year the males should 
be separated from the females. This plan 
of separation should not be neglected, as 
it is worth a great deal to the physical 
condition of the birds. It gives them 
plenty of time to rest up, and when we 
mate our breeding pens in the spring we 
will have better results with our eggs. 

When they are divided in this way we 
should pay strict attention to the young 
male birds, as they are liable to quarrel 
among themselves to see who shall be¬ 
come boss, and in this manner many 
promising birds have been ruined. It is 
a good plan, where there is room, to pen 
each male bird separately, and thus the 
good can be selected from the poor ones. 
Our young stock should be culled and 
the good ones placed in a separate pen, 
so as to get them in condition for the 
coming shows. 

FATTENING OUR BIRDS. 

After we have chosen our best birds 
we should feed them well, so as to get 
them up to the proper weight and also 
for outward appearance. If they are ban¬ 
tams it is the other way, and frequently 
foolish breeders starve them to get to 
the weight required. This is as bad as 
breeding them late to get small ones, and 
it will do more harm physically than 
good. If you breed bantams and you can¬ 
not get them down to the correct weight 
never starve them to bring them there. 

The show birds should all be provided 
with clean coops and fed three good meals 
each day. There are many different me¬ 
thods used for fattening, but I think 
the best that can be fed is buckwheat. 
This not only fattens, but also adds to 
the appearance of the bird, as it gives a 


rich and glossy effect to the color of the 
feathers. Boiled rice is also excellent, 
but this should not- be fed more than once 
a day, with a little red pepper added once 
a week. We should also provide them 
with plenty of sweet milk and grit. 

This method is all right for the large 
breeds, but not- for the bantam fancier, as 
he does not desire to fatten his birds, but 
to reduce their weight, and to do so he 
often starves them. As I said before, this 
is a foolish plan. Although we do not 
want to fatten them, we can give them 
their regular amount of feed. If you can¬ 
not get your bantams small enough by 
breeding them early, do, not attempt to 
accomplish your object by breeding late, 
so as to run into the winter months. 
This may work with the short-legged 
varieties, but in the Game Bantam it is 
a great injury. By breeding the Game 
Bantams late to stunt their growth we 
injure their station, and as this is one of 
the most essential points, the judge can 
cut more than on a few ounces over¬ 
weight. The bantams should have the 
same attention paid to them as to their 
larger cousins in care and feeding, but 
probably not so much to the latter, espe¬ 
cially during show time. 

WASHING. 

Very often the careless breeder waits 
until about a week previous to the show 
before he makes any attempt to prepare 
his exhibits, but such a breeder is of 
short duration in the poultry world.. The 
breeder that takes a pride in his flock 
usually begins to prepare his birds at 
least six weeks previous to the event. 

About a week before the show we 
should 1 wash them thoroughly with a lit¬ 
tle warm water and castile soap. The 
best time for washing is in the morning, 
as the birds them have plenty of time to 
dry during the day. 

After they have received their bath they 
should be kept in a warm room until 
thoroughly dry, as otherwise they are lia¬ 
ble to take cold, and this often results 
seriously. The floor should be well cov¬ 
ered with clean litter, and a little wheat 
scattered in it, so as to keep them busy. 
If the litter is kept clean it will give a 
polish to their legs and aid them in this 
respect. 

Many fanciers do not wash their birds 
until about a day previous to the show, 
but I think this does not give them ample 
time in which to recuperate their plumage, 
as their feathers are roughed more or less 
by washing. Probably they are to be 
shipped some distance, and they very 
often take cold after they have been re¬ 
moved from their pens when washed so 
late. 

DUBBING FOR EXHIBITION. 

The Game breeder requires a little more 
time to prepare his birds for exhibition. 
He has to see that his birds are dubbed 
neatly, and this can be obtained best by 
the means of a pair of scissors, as they 
are less liable to leave a rough edge, al¬ 
though a razor, or other instrument, is 
often used. 

After dubbing we should place cobwebs 
on the wound, as they coagulate the 
blood, but if the fowls are dubbed in cold 
weather the flow of blood is very little. 
Some prefer to have the comb trimmed 
close, while others' do not, but I would 
prefer the former, as it gives a more 
snake-like appearance to the shape of the 
head. 

FINAL PREPARATIONS. 

Many breeders are interested a great 
deal in their birds just about show time, 
but during the rest of the year their in¬ 
terest lags, and they now enter the show 
room expecting to get high scores, but 
quite frequently they miss their mark. 

Well-bred birds have to receive strict 



- „ Per 
j setting 


1.50 


EGGS. 

LICHT BRAHMA \ 

B.P. ROCKS 

S.C W. LEGHORNS \ per 
S.C. BLACK 

Muffed Tumbler Pigeons for sale. 

Rev. j. E. KIMBERLEY, 

Rounthwaite, Man. 


/ setting 1.00 


B. P. ROCKS 
B. B. RED GAME 
PIT GAME 
EMBDEN GEESE 
AND 

PEKIN DUCKS 


I have fine young stock of all 
varieties, from prize breed¬ 
ers. Prices right. 

S. McCURDY, 

Carberry, Man. 


WINNIPEG POULTRY YARDS. 

HOUDANS and 
GOLDEN WYANDOTTES 

Have a few extra choice cockerels of both varieties 
to spare yet. No more females for sale. 

Address— S. WISE, 759 Elgin Ave. .Winnipeg, Man. 

“ACME” POULTRY YARDS. 

Boyd Ave., Winnipeg. W. A. Pettit, Prop. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING from 

S.C. White Leghorns .$2 and $1 setting 

S.C. Black English Orpingtons ... $3 “ 

Barred Plymouth Rocks .$1 “ 

Orders booked at once. Delivery after loth April. 
NOTE —Our Single Comb White Leghorn pens are 
better than ever. Only a limited quantity of Orping¬ 
ton eggs to spare. Order at once if you want to 
secure a setting. _ 


Louise Bridge Poultry Yards 

HEADQUARTERS FOR THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. 

A grand lot of cockerels for sale. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, 

Single & Rose-comb White Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, Black Spanish. 

If you want a cockerel to improve your stock, I can 
supply you birds bred for utility as well as points. 
Address— 

GEORGE WOOD, 

Louise Bridge P.O., Winnipeg, Man. 


Oak Grove Poultry Yards, 

LOUISE BRIDGE P.0, WINNIPEG. MAN. 

A few pair of young Pekin Ducks from imported 
and prize-winning stock, at $4.00 per pair. 

Filly pair of my noted strain half wild Bronze 
Turkeys. Am breeding from two of as fine yards 
as there are in Manitoba. 

I am sole agent for Manitoba andN.W.T. for GEO. 
ERTEL A CO.’S VICTOR INCUBATORS and 
BROODERS. These machines have copper tanks, 
moisture pans, thermometers, egg testers, egg turn¬ 
ers, regulators and lamps. Everything is complete, 
and every machine goes out with a guarantee that 
it will do as represented or money will be refunded. 

Send for 1899 Circular. 

Address— CHAS. MIDWINTER, 

Louise Bridge P O., Winnipeg. 


MINORCAS. 

HOUDANS. 

W. WYANDOTTES. 
PEKIN BANTAMS. 
PEKIN DUCKS. 

M. B. TURKEYS. 


A few young stock of all 
varieties for sale, also 
young Goblers from imp. 
40 lb. Goblers at $2 each. 

NORWOOD BRIDGE 
POULTRY YARDS, 

WINNIPEG. 


A few choice Cocks 
and Cockerels 

. FOR SALE. 

F. D. BLAKELY, 285 Ellen St., Winnipeg. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 

Green-cut Bone .$2 50 per lOOlbs. 

Crushed Oy«ter Shells . 1.50 “ 

Mica Crystal Grit .... 2 00 

Send card for pamphlet “ How to 
make hens lay in winter.” 

R, DOLBEAR. 1238 Main St., Wpg. 

WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS ! ! 

If you want good birds, write for prices to 

8. B. BLACKHALL, 

696 McMIcken St., Winnipeg. 

L ARGE GREEN BONE-CUTTER for sale. En¬ 
quire at 71 Albert St., Winnipeg, Man. 
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attention or they are not long worthy of 
their name. 

The exhibition coops may need some 
repairs, and they ought to have a fresh 
coat of paint. 

Probably a few remarks with reference 
to the style of coops may be of some as¬ 
sistance to the novice. 

The front of the coop should be of 
wooden bars or wire netting. I prefer the 
former, as it shows up the interior of the 
coop better. The bottom should be about 
one inch deep, as this will prevent any of 
the litter being scratched out. 

The ways of supplying the fowls with 
water and feed depend entirely upon the 
choice of the fancier. 

The coop should be painted! the best 
color suitable to the color of the exhibits. 

After we have our coops prepared we 
should put the birds in them several times 
so that they may become accustomed to 
their new quarters. If we have petted 
our birds at home they will behave well 
while away from home, but if they are 
wild and fly around when the judge at¬ 
tempts to pick them up it will certainly 
mean a lower score. 

The birds should now be in the pink of 
condition, and we should wash their legs 
and heads with a little warm water and 
apply a little sweet oil to these parts, and 
this should be done just before the judge 
comes to examine them, as it will be the 
means of obtaining a higher score, for 
little things count in the show room. 

The judge now pronounces the score, 
and the breeder feels rewarded for his 
year’s work, for those are the birds which 
he expected to be the prize winners, and 
over which he labored so faithfully. 


Some Good Beginnings. 

Some of the Neepawa farmers are going 
into quite large flocks of feathered stock. 
Messrs. Andrews & Hingley, two miles 
southeast of the town, have put up the 
past season a pew frame poultry-house, 
62x16 ft. They used in itst walls three- 
ply of matched lumber and two layers of 
paper. All underground parts are built 
of cedar. It is provided with an incuba¬ 
tor room, 16x14 ft. and a feed and boiler 
room. The past season they used an incu¬ 
bator and had fairly good success, espe¬ 
cially with the earlier hatchings. About 
300 chicks were hatched and 70 cockerels 
were put up to fatten. They have been 
keeping some very fine Golden Wyandot-' 
tes, some Barred and White Rocks, some 
Light Brahmas and a few Anconas. Al¬ 
though last spring was their first in which 
to go into the business! to any extent, 
they are well pleased and propose to ex¬ 
tend operations the coming season. 

Close at hand Stephen Benson has a 
poultry-house, 16x46, and keeps B. P. 
Rocks, geese and Bronze turkeys'. We 
believe his poultry house is well laid out, 
and that he makes poultry pay well on 
his farm. 

W. Walker, of Glendale, a few miles 
to the southwest, has also a poultry-house 
14x100 ft., with a 12x14 incubator room, 
and keeps a good sized stock of fowl. We 
hope at some later time to be able to visit 
these places and to let our readers know 
more fully how these men manage their 
poultry business. 


Joseph Riddle, of Neepawa. owns a 
Bronze gobbler which weighs 48 lbs. 

DON’T BUY 

a K INCUBATOR 

until you see our catalogue. The TORONTO 
INCUBATOR is the best machine made. 
Write for catalogue. Address— 

T. A. WILLITTS, 5‘4 Dunda* St., Toronto, Ont. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 


POULTRY AND PET STOCK EXHIBITION 

OP THE Ml 

MANITOBA 1/1 wmr.BEHKr.DAX 

POULTRY ASSOCIATION. 

Single Birds. 

Expert Judges. 

Special Inducements to Farmers 

TO EXHIBIT. 


Ill WINNIPEG, 

I Feb. 19, 20, 21,22,23, 1900 


Send for Prize List and Entry 
Blanks to the Secretary— 

Ijf C. H. WISE, 759 Elgin Ave, Winnipeg. 


RIVER VIEW 

STOCK & POULTRY FARM 

Special for FEBRUARY. f™,r r 4 e o 

fine Barred P. Rock Cockerels, farm-raised—beauties. 
They weigh 7. 8, 9 and 10 lbs.—just the birds to im¬ 
prove your stock ; prices, 81.50, $2.00, $3.00, and some 
beauties with fine points at 85 00. Also a few more 
Pekin Drakes and Rouen Drakes at $2.00 and 83.00. 
All the above are pure bred, and are the finest in the 
West. Address— 

RIVER VIEW POULTRY FARM, WINNIPEG. 
Care C. H. Wilson Furniture Co. 


B. P.ROCKS, S. L.WYANDOTTES 

PEKIN DUCKS. 

One fine trio of B. Rock breeders. Eggs of each 
variety (in season) at82 per 13. A.J. Carter, Brandon 


G. H. GRUNDY v, 5* d n en 

Breeder of high-class Box 688. 

BARRED ROCKS, S.L. WYANDOTTES, 

B.R. GAME BANTAMS. 

My birds have taken first prizes at Winnipeg, 
Brandon and Virden exhibitions, and first for Barred 
Rock Cockerel at the Manitoba Poultry Show held 
at Brandon Feb. ’99, exhibiting the highest scoring 
Barred Rock at this show in a class of 67 birds. 
Young stock for sale. Eggs in season. 


DES MOINES 

INCUBATOR CO. 

The BEST and the CHEAPEST. 

Ppf Ppnt Hatches are often reported 
r 01 UGill ■ by those who use these In¬ 
cubators. One reason for this record is ab¬ 
solute uniformity of temperature in egg 
chamber ; correct instructions for operating ; 
has fire-proof lamp. A great mistake it 
would be to purchase an Incubator or Brood¬ 
er without first getting a copy of our 148- 
page Catalogue. Send 3 cents for illus¬ 
trated Catalogue of Incubator, Brooder, 
Poultry and Poultry Supplies. 

“The Poui/ter’s Guide” (new edition) 
15 cents by mail. 

O. ROLLAND, 

24 St. Sulpice St., MONTREAL. 

Sole Agent for the Dominion. 


25 YEARS t WINNER 25 

If you want prize birds, White and Buff Rock, White 
and Brown Leghorns, and Black Mil orcas, NOW IS 
YOUR CHANCE I For 25 years I have taken more 
prizes in my classes than anvother breeder in Cana¬ 
da. Toronto Industrial, 1899, 7 prizes and medal for 
best collection in W. Rocks ; 9 prizes and medal for 
best collection in Leghorns. At the Ontario, 1900, I 
won more prizes and specials in my class than any 
other breeder. Eggs from strictly first-class pens, 83 
a setting. Reduction on a number of settings. 

THOMAS RICE, Box 376, Whitby, Ont. 


DOMINION LANDS 


Have j'ou payments to make the Dominion 
Government for Land, Interest, Rents, &c. 


Save Money 


by using SCRIP instead of 
CASH. We can supply you at 
a big DISCOUNT. Write us 
for particulars. 

W. H. SPROULE & CO., 

Real Eatat* and Financial Brokers, 

375 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG. 


Sanitoriums 

FOR 

Consumptives 

MEDICINE FREE. 

Medical experts advocate the separa¬ 
tion and isolation of consumptives. 
This is right, but they should go a step 
further and recommend the Slocum 
Cure. Thousands of consumptives have 
been cured—many in the last stages, 
by using the Slocum Cure. 

Never was there a cure for lung 
troubles equal to the newly-discovered 
Dr. Slocum treatment. This forms a 
system of three remedies that are used 
simultaneously, and supplement each 
other’s curative action. It cures weak 
lungs, bronchitis, coughs, consumption 
and every other ailment of the pulmon¬ 
ary regions. It destroys every germ 
that can effect the respiratory system, 
and even in advanced stages of lung 
trouble positively arrests the tubercu¬ 
lar growth, while it also builds up the 
patient so that his system is enabled to 
throw off all other wasting diseases. 

SPECIAL NOTE. 

The Slocum treatments medicine reduced to 
an exact science, and this is an honest, straight¬ 
forward offer. 

If the reader is a consumptive, or has lung or 
throat trouble, general debility or wasting away, 
do not despair, but send your name, post-office 
and nearest express office address toT.A. Slocum 
Chemical Co., Limited, 179 King Street West, 
Toronto, when three large sample bottles (The 
Slocum Cure) will be sent you free. Don’t delay 
until It is too late, hut send at once for these free 
samples, and be convinced of the efficacy of this 
great remedy. 

Persons in Canada seeing Slocum’s free offer 
in American and English papers will please send 
to Toronto for free samples. Please mention this 
paper. 

RIND YOUR PAPERS fTl 

The Nor’-West Farmer Binder. 


NEAT, 

CHEAP, 

HANDY. 


YOU 

NEED IT 7 


For 

ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIBER 

and 

ONE DOLLAR. 


Consists of two hollow strips of brass, with wires 
for holding volume together. Each additionalpaper 
can be added as received. Holds from 2 to 1,200 pp., 
and forms a volume as complete as a book. 

Price 30 cent* by mall, po*t paid. 

Send us one yearly subscription, not your own 
and 81, and we will send you the Binder free as a 
premium. , 

With “The Nor’-West Farmer” one year, only 
81.20. Address— 

The Nor’-West Farmer, WINHIP l% M *B H oxmo. 
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Newdale’s New Creamery. 


As Newdale has stood well to the front 
in the ranks of the successful dairy dis¬ 
tricts of the west, a few notes from one 
of our staff in regard to the new cream¬ 
ery building erected there the past season 
will be of interest to our readers. 

The new building, which is situated 1 on 
a rising piece of ground about a quarter 
of a mile to the north-east of the town, 
and in full view of the railway, is not as 


the work-room, as well as for washing 
ice on the smashing floor above the cold 
storage room. The cold storage room is 
well situated in the building and will be 
equipped with a system of eight drying 
and freezing drums and the ordinary drip 
trough. Connecting it and the work-room 
there is a receiving room with one drum. 
The storage room will be large enough 
to hold 40,000 lbs. of butter easily. At 
the east end is a good sized room for the 
storage of cream cans, etc., which, though 
not found in many of our western cream¬ 
eries, will no doubt be quite a conveni¬ 
ence. A loft over the making room also 
provides considerable storage room. The 
work-room is provided with arrange¬ 
ments for heating with stove if necessary, 
and is furnished with one or two handy 
cupboards in the partition. The well is 
situated under the east wall, and one of 
the hitherto heavy expenses in operating 
—viz., hauling water—will thus be elim- 



Plan of the new Creamery at Newdale. 

1 Boiler, 14 horse; 2. Engine, 6 horse; 3. Oil Test Churn ; 4. Well, 8 ft. wide, 26 ft. deep; 6. Main Shaft; 
6. Steam Pump ; 7. Gutter; 8. Mason Butter Worker ; 9. Churn ; 10. Elevated Floor for Cream Vats ; 

11. 2 Cream Vats; 12. Pipe to Butter-milk Tank which is 6 ft. from ground ; 18. Cold Water 
Vat up at ceiling • O. Drums for ice. 


yet quite completed internally, although 
it was used for the last month of the 1899 
make. When finished it will certainly be 
a creamery of which the people of New¬ 
dale need not be ashamed. The founda¬ 
tion is of stonework and the whole build¬ 
ing is well and substantially built. The 
walls are of matched pine, both outside 
and in, with the exception of the cold 
storage compartments, which will be lined 
with seasoned spruce. 

The main building is 30x70 ft., extend¬ 
ing east and west and is joined on the 
south side with a boiler and engine house, 
15x18 ft. These dimensions', as may eas¬ 
ily be seen, allow ample space for the 
different departments of the business. The 
floor of the workroom is raised about 
two feet on the side where the vats are, 
and the cream is run into the churns with 
piping. A large elevated cold water tank 
is situated in the south-east corner of 
the work-room and a perfect system of 
pipes carries water to wherever wanted in 


inated. When fully finished and equipped 
the total cost will likely aggregate a little 
over $2,500. Starting in 1895, the cream¬ 
ery business at Newdale has certainly 
been a great boon to the community at 
large, and it is only right to say that the 
persistent efforts of Secretary Fanning 
and the various other officers deserve 
honor amongst the patrons. 


The Dairy Cow on a Wheat Farm? 

At a recent meeting of the Virden Far¬ 
mers’ Institute, C. E. Ivens gave a state¬ 
ment of his experience with fair ordinary 
farm cows and the results of different 
ways of managing them, bringing out the 
advantage of milking and sending the 
cream to a good creamery in preference 
to the apparently much easier plan of 
letting the calf run with its dam. In sub¬ 
stance Mr. Ivens said : “I do not profess 


to figure as an authority on dairying nor 
do I think there is any necessity for me to 
do so, if I was capable, for you are all, or 
nearly all, readers of The Nor’-West Far¬ 
mer and have, doubtless, read many col¬ 
umns on the subject. But there are one 
or two points connected with dairying 
which I have not read much about and on 
which I would like to say a little. I find 
that every year more people are coming 
round to the idea that to keep on grow¬ 
ing wheat profitably we must keep live 
stock of some kind, and use the manure. 
People, who five or ten years ago laugh¬ 
ed at the idea that our land would play 
out, are beginning to think there is some¬ 
thing in it. Every year we hear more of 
summer fallows growing heavy crops of 
Straw, which give a disappointing yield 
when threshed, and there is more en¬ 
quiry about seeding down and pasturing 
the land instead of fallowing. 

“Granting then that we have to keep 
cattle in order to keep our land in good 
order for growing wheat, the next ques¬ 
tion is, how are we to make the most out 
of our cattle ? We have our choice be¬ 
tween letting the calves run with the cows, 
getting nothing from the cow but the calf, 
or milking the cow and raising the calf 
by hand. I have tried' the first plan and 1 
must say I don’t think there is very much 
in it, even at the high prices 1 that are now 
being paid for yearlings. When calves 
run with the cows there seems to be a 
good deal more trouble in getting them 
in calf than when they are milked, and the 
cow always comes in to the stable at the 
beginning of the winter in a great deal 
poorer condition. Supposing an average 
calf to be worth $15 at a year old 1 , when 
you have paid for wintering your calf, 
paid for bull service and made a deduc¬ 
tion for cows not in calf, I think you will 
find that a herd of cows will not produce 
more than $10 per head per annum. To 
put a thin cow through the winter and 1 
get her into condition for raising another 
calf will cost nearly $10, so where is the 
profit ? 

“On the other hand I contend that near¬ 
ly as good a calf can be raised by hand by 
feeding a little ground flax-seed in the 
skim milk and some oat chop and a good 
sum realized for butter as well. My cows 
averaged about $25 each this last year 
for butter, besides the calves, and I think 
that is very good pay for the trouble of 
milking them, which is really the only 
extra cost there is over the other plan. 
The milk was separated and the cream 
sent to the Brandon creamery, which I 
like a good deal better than making the 
butter at home. We often read of cows 
making a great deal more than that, but 
these were just ordinary Shorthorn grades 
—some good and some not very good. 

“The cream separator is a machine that 
will soon pay for itself. Last winter I 
stopped using it when the cows got low 
in milk, thinking it was not worth bother¬ 
ing with. The milk was then set in deep 
cans and stood out in the cold air till it 
began to freeze, then taken in. Three 
cream cans were filled, which when churn¬ 
ed turned out about 28 lbs. of butter. This 
was continued for about three months 
and then we began to use the separator 
again. It took about the same time to 
fill the cream cans, but when we came to 
churn the cream we got 44 lbs. of butter 
out of it instead of 28 lbs. This may be 
an extreme case, as tests show that when 
the cows are fresh calved and the deep 
cans set in ice water there is not so very 
much difference, but take the year round 
I believe a great deal better results will 
be had by using the separator. 

“As to dealing with the R. A. Lister 
Co.’s creamery at Brandon, I must say 
we were well satisfied; the price received 
was two or three cents higher every 
month than we could have got at the 
stores for the butter and we got the cash 
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at the end of every month instead of tak¬ 
ing it in trade. We also got pay for as 
much butter asl we could have made at 
home, this we know by keeping a can oc¬ 
casionally to churn for home use.” 

A good many questions were asked 
about shipping the cream, etc., and a 
lively discussion took place on feeding and 
breeding cows. A general complaint was 
that Manitoba Shorthorn breeders had 
allowed all calves to suckle until the milk¬ 
ing qualities of the cows were gone and it 
was hard to get a Shorthorn bull to sire 
a milking heifer. John Buck said that he 
had good results by keeping calves in the 
stable and letting them suck twice a day. 
By this means a cow would suckle two 
calves and be in better condition in the 
fall than if she had run with only one 
calf. 

Note.—The point brought out in Mr. 
Buck’s experience, of the superior advan¬ 
tage of keeping the calf in the house, 
only allowing it to suckle twice a day, is 
well understood by practical men, but 
may be new to some. By careful man¬ 
agement a cow has been known to suckle 
three or even four calves in a year in this 
way, but it is rather wearing if she is not 
generously fed. Mr. Ivens has a faculty 
of getting hold of most things by the right 
end and we are glad to give his experience 
along this line. 


Is the Milk of Tuberculous Cows 
Infectious ? 

By F C. Harrison, Bacteriologist, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. 


Prof. Harrison is at present visiting 
leading Bacteriological Laboratories in 
Europe, remaining long enough at each 
place to thoroughly study the methods of 
work followed at each institution. He is 
paying particular attention to bacteriolo¬ 
gical growth in milk and milk products, 
as well as bacteria that affect animals in 
health and disease. The following article, 
written by him from Berne, Switzerlnd, 
and kindly forwarded to The Farmer by 
the Secretary of the Live Stock Associa¬ 
tions, A. P. Westervelt, Toronto, will, we 
feel sure, be read with interest :— 

The prevention and cure of consumption 
are questions which are of the most vital 
importance to mankind. This year the 
Congress on Tuberculosis was held at 
Berlin, Germany, the more important sec¬ 
tions dealing with the treatment of the 
disease and sanatoria Many speakers 
dwelt on the importance of educating the 
public to the fact that tuberculosis is in¬ 
fectious, but it is still difficult to get: many 
people to accept all the scientific conclu¬ 
sions which have been arrived at in con¬ 
nection with the prevention of the disease. 

I shall only now mention some results 
obtained by two German investigators, 
which emphasize the necessity of having 
the assistance of veterinary surgeons if 
the disease is to be thoroughly overcome. 

The part which infectious milk may 
play in the communicability of the disease 
from animals to mankind has been the 
subject of numerous researches, and cer¬ 
tain) instances of this communicability 
are well established on authoritative evi¬ 
dence, but, unfortunately, a difference of 
opinion exists upon the infectiousness of 
milk of tuberculous cows, not suffering 
with disease of the udder. 

All veterinary surgeons know the diffi¬ 
culty of diagnosing tuberculosis in ani¬ 
mals only slightly affected ; but, thanks 
to the tuberculin test, these cases are eas¬ 
ily isolated. The question that naturally 
arises is, how are we to regard the milk 
of these diseased cattle, which show no 
clinical symptoms of the disease ? 

Doctors Rabinowitch and Klemperer, 
of Berlin, have lately published an inter- 


The Tubular is New 


Just a little over two years old, and so is the best of everything new. As improve¬ 
ment is the order of the age, the best things are necessarily new—for instance, the latest 
telephone and phonograph, the latest bicycle, the latest automobile, etc., etc. 

Not so many of the Tubulars are in use as of some other machines ; there are 
always more of the old than the new—more of the old tin pans than of Separators. 

But owing to the great merits of the Tubular Separators, more than three times as 
many of them are in use as was the case with any other Separator at the same period of 
its existence. 

The very first Sharpies Tubular that was sold a little over two years 
ago is running to-day, handling over 4,000 lbs. of milk per hour, 
and leaving not over .02 of fat in the skim milk, and has not cost one 
dollar so far for repairs. 

Great improvements have been made in the Tubular machines since the first one 
was sold, but these only add increased value for the present buyers. 

THE SHARPLES 

Tubular Separator 

Represents the latest great 
stride in advanced Cream 
Separator construction. 

More Revolutions but less Speed. 
More Centrifugal Force, less Power. 
More Perfect Cream, less fat lost. 
More Durability, less Complication. 



THE SHARPLES C0„ 

Canal and Washington Streets, 

CHICAGO III. 


..Send for T 
Catalogue f 
No. 73. J 


P. M. SHARPLES, 

West Chester, 

LPa., U.S.A 


esting paper on the subject, which I shall 
here briefly notice. The results of former 
investigations may be summed up in the 
fallowing table :— 


Author. 

Number 
of cows 
investi- 

Times 
tubercle 
bacilli found 

Ter 

cent. 

May.. 

gated. 
. 6 

in milk. 

i 

16.6 

Stein. 

.. ..14 

4 

28.5 

Bang. 

.. ..63 

9 

14.0 

Hirchberger .. 

.20 

11 

55.0 

Ernst. 

.. ..36 

10 

28.5 

Smith and Schroeder 6 

2 

33.2 

Schroeder . .. 

.. ..31 

2 

6.5 

Delepine .. .. 

.. ..37 

9 ■ 

24.3 

Nocard. 

.... 54 

3 

5.5 

Rabinowitch 
Klemperer . 

and 

.15 

10 

66.6 

The fifteen 

cows investigated by 

the 

last-named authors were 

examined dim- 


cally by Professor Eggling, of Berlin, on 
three separate occasions, five months elap¬ 
sing between the first and last examina¬ 
tion. The milk of ten of these cows con¬ 
tained tubercle bacilli, and the clinical 
notes, necessarily abbreviated, were as 
follows) :— 

1. Only one (No. 12) showed distinct 
clinical symptoms of udder tuberculosis. 

2. Cow 9, at the post mortem, was 
found to have tubercular lesions in the 
udder (not noticed during life). 

3. Cows 1. 6 , 11 had advanced general¬ 
ized tuberculosis, but none in the udder. 

4. Cow 4 showed slight tuberculosis. 

5. In cow 10 the diagnosis of commen¬ 
cing tuberculosis could only be noticed 
at the second and third examinations. 

6 . Cow 8 showed at the first examina¬ 


tion respiratory murmurs, whilst the two 
following examinations showed no symp¬ 
toms of tuberculosis. 

7. Cow 2 showed no signs of tubercu¬ 
losis in the three examinations. Cow 14 
showed no visible trace of the disease. 



For large or small dairies, stands unrivalled. 


Lister’s Dairy Handbook 

contains, besides other useful information 
the most concise and practical directions for 
making butter ever given to the farmers of 
the Canadian North-West. Worth $2. It 
will be supplied gratis on your sending your 
address, at same time stating the number of 
cows you keep, how you raise your cream, 
aud what make of Cream Separator you use, 
if any. 

R. A. LISTER & CO., Ltd. 

_232 King St.. WINNIPEG. 
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Maxwell’s “Favorite” Churn. 


DAVID MAXWELL & SONS 
St. Mart s, ont. 


PATENTED 

STEEL ROLLER BEARINGS. 
IMPROVED STEEL FRAME. 

and combined Foot and 
Lever Drive, improve¬ 
ments you will not find 
on other Churns. Do you 
want the best ? Then 
don’t purchase until you 
see it. Sold by the lead¬ 
ing wholesale houses in 
the Dominion. 



CAPACITY. 

No. 

Churns from 

0. 6gl 

. .Vt to 3gl. cream 

1 . 10 . 

. . . 1 to 5 

2. 15. 

. . . 2 to 7 

3. 20. 

. . .3 to 9 

4. 26. 

. . .4 to 12 

5. 30. 

. . .6 to 14 

6. A0. 

. . .8 to 20 


Canadian Dairy Supply Co. 

236 King Street, 

WINNIPEG. 

Agents Manitoba 
and the Territories. 



'When buying, why not buy the best.’ 



fit 

i# 


THE 

BEST 

IS THE 


MIKftD© 


m 

m 


Because 


It is the easiest turned. 

It is the quickest cleaned. 

It is the simplest of construction. 

It does perfect work. 

Therefore has no worthy competitor. 


Manitoba Cream Separator & Supply Co. 

151 BANNATYNE STREET, WINNIPEG. 


All the above cows gave a positive re¬ 
action with tuberculin, and in all tubercle 
bacilli were found in the milk. 

As the authors remark, these results 
are considerably different from those of 
former authors, not only as to the high 
percentage of infected milk, but also in 
the clinical results obtained. On most 
occasions others have found tubercle ba¬ 
cilli in the milk, only in cases of udder 
tuberculosis and in very advanced gener¬ 
alized tuberculosis. 

These researches warrant the enuncia¬ 
tion of two further conclusions : 

1. Cows, with commencing tuberculosis 
and without demonstrable infection of the 
udder, may contain tubercle bacilli in 
their milk. Cows 4, 10 and 8 are exam¬ 
ples. 

2. Cows with latent tuberculosis, show¬ 
ing no clinical symptoms, and the disease 
only revealed by the tuberculin test, may 
also contain tubercle bacilli in their milk. 
Cows 2 and 14 are examples. 

With regard to the other five cows 
(more or less diseased) in whose milk no 
bacilli were found, the authors were hin¬ 
dered by exterior reasons from making 
repeated experiments with the milk of 
these animals. 

In spite of the small numbers of the 
authors’ researches they feel themselves 
justified in stating that : 

The milk from tuberculin reacting cows 
is to be considered in every case as sus¬ 
picious, and they recommend besides the 
clinical examination, bacteriological sur¬ 
veillance of milch animals and the tuber¬ 
culin test as the most important method 
of obtaining tubercle free milk. 


Distrust of Creamery Managers. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the 
successful working of the creamery sys¬ 
tem is the lack of trust in the manager 
to make a fair and impartial test of the 
samples of cream taken from each pat¬ 
ron’s supply. The oil test churn by 
which the test is made is not understood 
by many of the patrons and consequently 
regarded with suspicion. If there is any 
variation in the readings of the test, the 
blame is placed on the manager. This 
very question is now making trouble in 
some of our western creameries. At the 
Vermont Dairymen’s Convention this 
old problem came up for discussion, and, 
by the way, it is a universal problem and 
not confined to Western Canada. W. D. 
Hoard answered it. He said that skilled 
supervision and open books were the best 
remedies. Duplicate tests should be made 
so as to satisfy every patron, Much of 
the distrust is owing to the ignorance of 
farmers, for which there is no excuse to¬ 
day. When creamery managers are hon¬ 
est and 1 farmers intelligent there is no 
trouble. Co-operative creameries were ad¬ 
vocated to settle the difficulty, and several 
managers of these creameries spoke of their 
marked success in different parts of the 
state. Let those who are dissatisfied with 
their tests go to the creamery and see 
how the tests are made. Insist on having 
their cream tested in duplicate the day 
they go. But before that see that the 
samples are properly taken. Herein lies 
a great part of the trouble. The test is 
all right and the best known way of test¬ 
ing cream. Become familiar with it and 
the trouble will cease. 


The Farmer is indebted to J. A. Rud- 
dick, Dairy Commissioner of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture of New Zealand, for 
a copy of the dairy conventions in those 
islands, held at Dunedin and Stratford. 

I formerly believed in the deep setting 
process and am still a believer in it in a 


qualified sense. But undoubtedly a larger 
amount of butter can be made with the 
separator and the quality may be better, 
because the milk can be put into butter 
quicker than by the deep setting process. 
—Major Alvord, Chief of the Dairy Divi¬ 
sion of the U.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

At the Vermont Dairymen’s Conven¬ 
tion, held recently at Brattleboro, Major 
Alvord, chief of the U. S. Dairy Division, 
said :—“Ordinarily I do not approve of 
pasteurization. It is a premium on slo¬ 
venliness and carelessness in dairying. 
Most Danish creameries pasteurize the 
milk made into butter, and then use cul¬ 
tures to ripen the cream. The reasons for 
pasteurizing are the prevalence of tuber¬ 
culosis among the cattle, and the advan¬ 
tages of uniformity in the quality of the 
butter. There is nothing to be gained 


by pasteurizing milk in the manufacture 
of butter, provided good milk is used.” 

J. W. Mitchell, Dairy Superintendent 
for Assiniboia, has just returned from a 
visit to the creameries at Yorkton, Salt¬ 
coats and Churchbridge, and is now at¬ 
tending to work on the C. P. R. He is 
making a winter round of the creameries, 
overseeing the putting up of ice stores, 
attending meetings of the different local 
creamery) associations and encouraging 
the work generally. He speaks quite en¬ 
couragingly of the prospects for a good 
season for the factories under his charge 
on the M. & N. W., the members of the 
Churchbridge creamery especially being 
enthusiastic in the dairy business. Every¬ 
where he is wisely laying great stress on 
the gains to be secured try a longer sea¬ 
son and a greater care to all cows, espe¬ 
cially in the fall and spring months. 
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Live Stock Impounded, Lost, or 
Estray. 

In this department we publish as full a list of 
the impounded, lost and estray stock of Western 
Canada as is available. Notice in one issue, not 
exceeding five lines of lost or estray stock is 
given free to any of our subscribers who for¬ 
ward information. Notices exceeding above 
mentioned length will be chargeable at the rate 
of 10 cents per line on all overplus matter. The 
list of impounded stock is compiled from reli¬ 
able sources; lost stock is open to those whose 
stock has been lost and who wish to recover 
them; estray stock is open to those who have 
taken up estray stock and wish to find owners. 


The following is a list of animals impounded, 
lost or estray since January 20th issue:— 

Impounded. 

Baie St. Paul, Man.—One horse, color sorrel, 
white stripe on face, four white legs, about 4 
years old, weight about 12 cwt., no brand. J. 
Giasson. 

Greenridge, Man.—One horse, color bay, hind 
feet white, aged. H. Scholtz. 

Rosser, Man.—One horse colt, color bay, hind 
feet white, small stripe on forehead, white spot 
on nose, no brand visible, about 2 years old. W. 
Atkinson, 28, 11, 2. 

Selkirk. Man.—One mare, color brown, about 
8 years old, no brand; one colt, color dark brown, 
two hind feet white, white stripe on face; one 
spring colt, no brand. R. Fummerton. 

Springfield, Man.—One cow, color roan, both 
boms broken off, piece cut out of the under side 
of ears. W. B. Sarvis. 

St. Eustache, Man. — One filly, color brown 
three white spots on lower part of the left hind 
foot, about 3 years old, no other marks visible. 
Paul Paul. 

Lost. 

Barnsley, Man.—One dark bay mare, 7 or 8 
years old, weight 1,000 to 1,200 lbs; very timid; 
cancelled brand on left hip, shod on front feet, 
bar shoe right foot. John P. Parsons, 28, 7, 4. 

Carstairs, Alta.—One gelding, half Clyde, dark 
bay, 7 years old, branded E T on right shoulder; 
one horse colt, dark iron gray; cayuse, rising 3 
years old, pacer, no brancr; one dark roan heifer, 
branded R2T on left ribs, rising 2 years old; 
one all white heifer, no brand, rising 2 years old; 
$10 reward. Samuel Troyer. 

Clover Bar, Alta.—Brown colt, 4 years old, 
weight about 1,100 lbs; bay horse, 5 years old, 
white face and white feet, weight about 1,000 lbs; 
light bay colt, 4 years old, star on forehead 
weight about 1,200 lbs.; all three branded on left 
cheek. J. C. C. Bremner. 

Cordova, Man.—One bay pony mare, white legs 
and feet, branded G B on right shoulder, large 
white face, white spots under belly, weight about 
700 lbs., 6 years old. F. G. Sims. 

Dunrea, Man. — One small dark red yearling 
heifer, with a few white spots, recently dehorn¬ 
ed. Reward. John Snelgrove, 34, 4, 17. 

Fletewode, Assa. — Two black yearling mulie 
heifers (one with white star on face)., branded 
V 2 R on right ribs; $5 reward. Mr. McGaw. 

Fort Qu’Appelle, Assa. — One moose colored 
cow, branded L D 3. R. S. Smith. 

Greenwood, Man.—One brown mare colt, 1 year 
old, with a white stripe on hind foot; also a 1- 
year-old red steer, with a large white soot or 
the face, and tip cut off right ear. William 
Crawford. 

Glenboro, Man.—One bay mare, rising 4 years 
old, lame on the off hind leg, had rope halter on 
when she left. R. H. Ferguson. 

Lebret, Assa.—One red cow with calf at side, 
branded N W on left hip. Ed. C. Murphy. 

Neepawa, Man.—One roan heifer, coming two 
years. Samuel Farrell, 32, 11, 15. 

Oak Bluff, Man. — Three calves, two white, 
with red heads, one red with three white spots, 
all heifers. Chas. Patterson, 9, le. 

Saskatoon, Sask.—One light bay pony, horse, 4 
years old, clipped, black mane and tail, final 1 
white star on forehead, branded on left shoulder. 
Miss N. Hunter. 

Saskatchewan, Sask.—One stallion, rising two 
years, dark sorrel or almost bay, small stripe on 
face, small circle brand on left shoulder. New¬ 
ton J. Anderson, NE \ 4. 37, 4w3. 

Wishart, Assa.—One bull, about 18 months old. 
roan muley. John Mclnnis, SE J 36, 29. 16w2. 

Yorkton, Assa. — Two forrd geldings, 5 or 6 
years, brand on left shoulder somewhat resem¬ 
bling a T with a bar above; bay gelding, about 
7 years, also heavy set gray gelding, about 1.2™ 
lbs., about 5 or 6 years, both branded P on Wt 
shoulder; low set, heavy saddle gelding, branded 
T with bar above on right shoulder. Carson Bros. 

Estray. 

Beaver Creek, Man. — Four bay colts, three 
pony breed, one Canadian. Owner prove and 
pay expenses. A. Lamont, 12, 9, 19. 

Bowden. Alta.—One steer, roan, nose has been 
pulled out with a ring, piece of right ear miss- 
ine. S. L. Boyd. 

Carnduff, Assa. — Two broncho mares, one 
black and one grey, diamond B on shoulder. 
Geo. E. Whiting, 24, 1, 33wl. 

Churchbridge. Assa.—One small yearling steer, 
red, white on belly and tail, small white spot on 
left hip. M. Henricksson, 22, 22, 32wl. 


Clover Bar, Alta. — One 2-year-old red roan 
bull. J. Williams. 

Clover Bar, Alta.—One gelding, mouse color, 
face and hind feet white; also one bay foal; one 
mare, dark sorrel; gelding, iron gray; gelding, 
bay, white hind feet; mare with foal, bay, white 
I hind feet, star on forehead; mare with foal, dark 
! bay, small. H. W. Edmiston, SW \ 16, 53, 22w4. 

J Dalesboro, Assa. — One yearling heifer, red. 

I Robert Hume, 12, 6, 3w2. 

Duck Lake, Sask.—One steer, about 2 years, 
red, white spots cn forehead and hind 1, g, in¬ 
distinct brand on left hind leg; one heifer, about 
18 months old, roan, indistinct N on right hind 
leg. T. Lansvez, 19, 43, lw3. 

Ebenezer, Assa.—One yearling heifer, brown, 
with white under body, white up to hocks on 
hind legs, white star on forehead, no brand. 
Daniel Hoffman. 

Flett Springs, Assa.—One heifer, 2 years, red. 
Chas. S. Heatte, 22, 44, 19W2. 

Fletwode, Assa.—Two yearling heifers, red, one 
has white stripe down back, other has little 
white on belly; cow, 5 years, red, white spot on 
forehead, drooped horns. Thomas Hurd, SE J 
16, 11, 4w2. 

Hartney, Man.—One bay mare, about 5 years 
old, dark legs, white hind feet, scar on left fore 
foot, diamond-shaped white spot on forehead; 
she came onto the premises about January 20. 
A. B. Winter, 12, 7, 23. 

Hillburn, Assa. — One mare, 2 or 3 years, 
brown, stripe down face, right hind feet white, 
about 15 hands high, weighs about 1,000 lbs. 
Albert Webster, 20, 16. 31 wl. 

Horse Hill. Alta.—One 3-year-old mare colt, 
black, white star on forehead, weighs about 1,200 
lbs., no brand, 'kick mark on off front knee, 
splint mark on left lef. Jacob Broder. 

Edmonton, Alta.—One red steer, branded S 10 on 
left side in two places. Wm. J. McKay. 

Kirkpatrick, Sask.—One yearling steer, yellow¬ 
ish red, in very poor condition. Thomas Scott 
NW i 22, 47, 28w2. 

Lebret, Assa.—Two heifers, 2 years, both spot¬ 
ted red and white; two steers. 2 years, both red; 
one steer, 1 year, black. N. Paquin, 8, 27, 25w4. 


Cypress River, Man., 

Jan. 30, 1900. 

THE NOR’-WEST FARMER, 

Dear Sirs,—Through your valu¬ 
able paper I have found 2 horses 
which were lost for two months 
and a half. We found them 60 
m les west of here. I don’tthink 
I would have found them had it 
not been for The Nor’-Weat Far¬ 
mer, as we had given up hopes 
of ever finding them. 

The Nor’-West Farmer Is the 
right kind of piper for the far¬ 
mers of Western Canada—gives 
the kind of information needed 
by the farmers. 

Yours respectfully, 

WYNDHAM GOULD. 


Lone Tree, Man.—Came on my premises Dec. 
12, bay mare, about 800 lbs.; brown horse, white 
hind feet, about same weight and 3 years old. 
A. Cumming, 16, 19, 24. 

Namao, Alta. — One mare, roan, rope round 
neck, white face, indistinct brand on left hip. 
W. F. Craig, NE \ 9, 55, 24w4. 

Ohlen, Assa.—One pony horse, dark bay, stripe 
down face, left front and hind feet white. Mrs 
K. Berglund, NE \ 28, 18, 2w2. 

Olds, Alta.—One small mare, bay, half diamond 
J on right shoulder, left hind foot white, lc f t 
front ankle crooked, other ankles weak. T. R. 
Tribe, SE } 24, 33, lw5. 

Pense, Assa.—Two red and white cows, about 
3 years old, one has erect horns, and one hori¬ 
zontal horns and short tail. James W. Brunslri I 
14. 16, 22w2. 

Prince Albert, Sask.—Joined band of C. R. 
Dandy,while travelling from Indian Head, Assa., 
to Prince Albert, Sask., about December 20th. 
when about middle of Salt Plains, small, chunky, 
dark gray mare, white hind feet, about 6 years 
old, care S. J. Donaldson, Prince A’bert, S-^sk. 

Qu’Appelle Station, Assa.—One horse, about 1° 
years, dark brown or black, star on forehead. 
Wm. Gow, 2, 17, I6w2. 

Ross Creek, Beaver Lake, Alta.—One mare, 11 
3 r ears old, dark brown, blind in right eye, W on 
left thigh, weight about 1,100 lbs. A. L. Lewis 
20. 53, 19w4. 

Saltcoats, Assa. — Two 3-year-old steers, one 
roan, one red with white. Robert W. Miles 
20, 24, 2w2. 

Spruce Grove, Alta.—Two mares, one black and 
the other sorrel, both white stars on forehead 
and rones around neck. Adam Giebelhares. 

Strathcona, Alta.—One Polled Angus steer. 1 
year, O on right rump. C. Black. 22 57, 25w<l 

Sumner. Assa. — About two months ago. filly 
foal, about 6 days old, dark brown. Ernest 
Young. 36. 19, 2w2. 

Wetaskiwin, Alta.—Four yearling steers, red 
spotted with white. Arthur Whittaker, SW } 
2, 46, 22w4. 


Wetaskiwin, Alta.—One steer, 2 years, black, 
white belly, white stripe on back, dark, forward 
pointed horns. Otto Newman, SW J 16, 46, 24w4. 

Wetaskiwin, Alta.—One heifer, about 18 mos. 
old, roan, white under belly, white tail and 
white forehead; one heifer, about 18 mos. old, 
little white roan, white under belly, white tail, 
mostly red on ribs and neck; one muley heifer, 
about 18 mos. old, brown ears, brown around 
nose, little white around bag; aged cow, with 
white bull calf, roan, brand something like W, 
indistinct, on left hip, belly and tail white, de¬ 
horned. Andrew Void, 22, 43, 23w4. 

White Sand, Assa.—Came to my place about 
middle of August, one red and white cow, with 
black nose, white star on forehead, indistinct 
brand on right hip. Thos. Adams. 



W. L. TRANN, Crystal City, Man. 


Proprietor of Boundary Herd of 

POLAND CHINA SWINE 



Our herd are direct descendants of such noted hogs 
as Canada Wilkes, Guy Wilkes 2nd, M. P. Sanders, 
and the Tecumsehs. Nothing but first-class stock 
shipped. Write for what you want; satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices always reasonable. Nothing but 
choice sows kept for breeders. We are now booking 
orders for spring pigs of 1899. We have a few good 
winter pigs for sale. Write and describe what you 
want, ana we will endeavor to treat you as we would 
wish to be treated. 


Registered Shorthorn Bulls 

Write to 

JAMES L. WANNOP - Creeford, Manitoba. 



The Original 

Non - Poisonous Fluid Dip 

Still the Favorite Dip, as proved 
by the testimony of our Minister 
of Agriculture and other large 
Breeders. 

FOR SHEFP. 

Kills Ticks, Maggots: Cures Scabs, Heals Old 
Sores, Wounds, etc,, and greatly Increases 
and Improves growth of Wool. 

CATTLE hordes Pit'S Etc. 

Cleanses the skin from all Insects and makes 
the coat beautifully soft and glossy. 

Prsvsnts ths attack of Warbls Fly 
Heals Saddla Galls. Sora Shoulders 
Uloara, ate Keeps Animals Free 
from Infection. 


NO DANGER, SAFE, CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

Sold In large tinB at 75 CENTS. Sufficient In 
each to make from 25 to 40 gallons of wash, 
according to strength required. Special terms 
to Breeders, Ranchmen, and others requiring 
large quantities. 

Sold by all druggists, 
send for Pamphlet 

ROBERT WIGHTMAN. Druggist, Owen Sound. 

Sole Agent for the Dominion. 1874 


When writing advertisers mention the Nor 1 . 
West Farmer. 
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THE 

NOR’-WEST FARMER 

ISSUED TWICE A MONTH. 

ESTABLISHED 1882. 

The Only Agricultural Paper Printed in Canada 
between Lake Superior and the Pacific 
Coast, and issued on the 6th and 
20th of each month. 


THE STOVEE COMPANY, 
proprietors. 

Corner McDermot Avb. and Arthur St. 

Winnipeg. Manitoba. 


Subscription to Canada or the U.S., $1 a year, 
in advance. To Great Britain, $1.25 (6s. ster¬ 
ling). 

Agents wanted to canvass in every locality, 
to whom liberal commissions will be given. 

Advertising Rates. 

Transient advertisements, for less than three 
months, 16c. a line (each insertion). Terms for 
longer periods on application. 

All advertisements estimated on the Nonpareil 
line—12 line to an inch. A column contains 128 
lines. 

Copy for changes in advertisements should be 
sent in not later than the 27th and 14th of the 
month to ensure classified location in the next 
issue. Copy for new advertisements should 
reach the office by the 30th and 17th of each 
month. 

TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

It is the intention of the publishers of this 
paper to admit into their columns none but re¬ 
liable advertisers, and we believe that all the 
advertisements in this paper are from such pa\ 
ties. II subscribers find any of them to be 
otherwise, we will esteem it a favor if they will 
advise us, and we will at any time give our 
personal attention to any complaints which we 
receive. Always mention this paper when an¬ 
swering advertisements, as advertisers often ad¬ 
vertise different things in several papers. 

LETTERS. 

Either on business or editorial matters, should 
be addressed simply “The Nor’-West Farmer, 
P.O. Box 1310, Winnipeg,” and not to any in¬ 
dividual. 

Look at Your Subscription Label; 

When you pay your subscription, watch the 
name label on the next two issues which you 
receive. On the first issue following payment, 
it might not give the correct date—the type¬ 
setting machine may make an error and the 
proof not be corrected before mailing day. But 
if the date is not correct on the second issue 
please notify us by postal card. 

Look at the date label now. Are you in 
arrears ? Are you “paid up” to the end of 1900? 
The label will tell you. If In arrears, please 
renew promptly. 

Subscribers who miss any of the issues of “ The 
Nor’-West Farmer” should drop us a card at 
once and secure same, as we want every subscriber 
to get every copy. Do not delay in sending, as our 
supply of extras sometimes becomes quickly ex¬ 
hausted. 


WINNIPEG, FEBRUARY 5, 1900. 



—With our next issue we purpose 
sending to all subscribers who are paid 
up to the end of 1900 the second portrait 
in the South African war series. Is your 
subscription paid up ? The label on this 
issue will tell you. 

—We have found it necessary to hold 
over a large quantity of reading matter 
that was intended for this issue. This will 
appear in our next. 

—Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of 
“In His Steps,” has been offered and ac¬ 
cepted the offer of the editor of the To¬ 
peka Capital newspaper, to hand 1 him over 
the paper for at least one week, to be run 
by him in accordance with his idea of 
what a Christian daily newspaper should 
be. The experiment will be followed 1 with 
considerable interest everywhere,especially 
on this continent. 


FREE C. P. R. SIRES AND THE 
BREEDERS. 

The free distribution of pure bred sires 
by the C. P. R. has raised considerable 
discussion throughout the province and 
The Farmer is pleased to see that the sub¬ 
ject is down for discussion at the coming 
convention of the Cattle Breeders’ Asso¬ 
ciation. It is a question of vital interest to 
the breeders, and to the farmers as well, 
and we hope to see it well threshed out 
from every standpoint. The position The 
Farmer has taken on the question is well 
known, but there are always two sides to 
every question. The need for the intro¬ 
duction of pure bred sires throughout the 
country is great—great enough, perhaps, 
to override objections to almost any plan 
of getting them in. That the free sires will 
do good work in improving the stock of 
the districts into which they are sent, can¬ 
not be denied. The question to be con¬ 
sidered is : What is the best policy in the 
best interests of the country for the pre¬ 
sent and the future ? It is a question of 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 
The Farmer would like to get at the 
truth of this matter and so should the 
breeders. It is not alone the immediate 
effect which the distribution of free sires 
will have, but also how it will affect the 
future. In the discussion of this subject 
breeders must not be blinded by present 
interests, i.e., by prospective loss of sales, 
they must rise above the present and look 
as far into the future as they can. If the 
free distribution of pure-bred sires accom¬ 
plishes anything like the good the railway 
company hope, in improving the quality 
of our stock and in creating a demand for 
better stock, will it not ultimately be in 
the best interests of breeders ? 

Therefore, let all come prepared to dis¬ 
cuss this question from every point of 
view so that a definite conclusion may be 
arrived at. If you can’t come, send your 
written opinion. If you have any' facts 
about the effects of the free distribution 
made last fall come prepared to state them. 
The C. P. R. officials have expressed 
their willingness to meet a conference 
with the breeders, let them be specially 
invited to attend the session at which this 
discussion takes place. If this scheme 
has any merit, or if it is in the best inter¬ 
ests of the country we want to know it. 
It is to be hoped that all will come pre¬ 
pared to discuss this question on a broad 
basis, not with personal prejudice arising 
from fear of reduced sales, but in the 
light of the best interests of the stock in¬ 
dustry of the west. 


THE ELEVATOR COMMISSION. 

After a long and careful investigation 
conducted at every point in the wheat 
growing districts, where information of 
any consequence could be gathered, the 
Elevator Commission has closed the first 
stage of its operations. The members of 
that commission were, we think, very 
prudently selected. The chairman, the 
late Judge Senkler, has had previous" ex¬ 
perience in similar work and the three 
farmer colleagues are well known and cap¬ 
able men. All of them have shown great 
willingness to hear evidence on every as¬ 
pect of the question and have taken par¬ 
ticular care to try and find out from ob¬ 
jectors to the present system whatever 
suggestions they had to offer in the way 
of remedial measures. The principal va¬ 
lue in all that has been already done is 
that it has certainly brought out in ample 
detail and .with almost tiresome iteration 
the grievances for which the system now 
in operation has been blamed as the chief 
producing cause. 


The history of the present system is 
not without practical interest. It grew 
out of the exigencies of the country at 
an early stage of its development and it is 
only justice to point out that whatever 
faults may have been found since, the 
farmers themselves were in most cases as 
eager to have elevators as the proprietors 
were to put them up. When thousands of 
bags of wheat were lying for weeks along 
the sidewalks at such points as Glen- 
boro, with little prospect of timely trans¬ 
portation, there was more cry for ele¬ 
vators than has ever been made against 
them at a later stage of their history. 
But times change and we change with 
them. There is now at some points a 
surplusl of elevators, and a struggle for 
existence, which will most likely end, as 
all such struggles do, in the survival of 
the fittest agencies for the manipulation 
of the wheat business of the country. 

Theoretically it is the business of the 
railroad companies to provide sufficient 
transportation for whatever freight is of¬ 
fered them, or failing that, warehouse 
space till it can be carried. But in actual 
practice this theory has been set aside 
wherever large quantities of produce have 
to be transported. There is no railroad 
existing that has seriously attempted to' 
carry out this statutory obligation, and no 
shipper has ever ventured to try and en¬ 
force it. It is impossible to carry out in 
ten weeks the grain products of any sea¬ 
son and the more bountiful the crop the 
less practicable does it become to carry 
it out as desired by its owners or pur¬ 
chasers. Things were worse when the 
elevator system originated than they are 
to-day. The C. P. R., as well as the far¬ 
mers who required its services, were 
struggling with financial difficulties, and 
elevators became an absolute necessity. 
To encourage their erection, President 
Van Horne arranged in all leases for ele¬ 
vator sites on his road that nothing but 
standard elevators should for the time the 
lease continued be allowed on his road, 
but to make this practical monopoly as 
fair as possible conditioned at the same 
time that storage should be allowed, so 
far as the space was available, to all who 
asked for it, and at a reasonable scale of 
charges. 

In course of time this well-intentioned 
arrangement opened the door to a good 
few troubles not anticipated by its origin¬ 
ator. One great idea with Mr. Van 
Horne was that in such elevators all dirt 
would be cleaned out and only clean wheat 
carried. So far so good. But it was 
found that elevator owners and their em¬ 
ployees found in these arrangements a 
means not only of squeezing independent 
buyers and deferring their shipments, but 
of bleeding, in the way of excessive dock¬ 
age and reduced prices, the farmers whom 
the squeezing out of those independent 
buyers left much at their mercy. The 
cry of combinations, amounting in effect 
to a conspiracy to depress the local value 
of wheat, became so strong that it was 
taken up in Parliament and the present 
commission is the outcome of that agita¬ 
tion. 

It is impossible here to discuss the va¬ 
lue of the huge mass of evidence taken by 
the commissioners. The job will take 
weeks to go through and it is not an en¬ 
viable one for the men who have it to do. 
There is one kind of testimony conspicu¬ 
ous by its absence. There are thousands 
of farmers and a good many buyers who 
have gone on doing business with each 
other for many years without developing 
as much unpleasant friction in all that 
time as could be adduced from one small 
station in three months. Trickery is not 
confined to buyers only, and kicking is a 
faculty that narrow minded 1 people can 
develop to such an extent as to make 
them very undesirable people to do busi- 
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ness! with. It must also be borne in mind 
that though there is evidence practically 
indisputable that some men running ele¬ 
vators are not what they ought to be, it 
is not possible, even in the beginning of 
the 20th century, to introduce the mil¬ 
lennium by Act of the Dominion or any 
other Parliament. And while every far¬ 
mer and every business man is interested 
and should work for the abolition of the 
special restrictions now obtaining along 
the whole of the leading railroad sys¬ 
tem of the country, the men who have 
invested in reliance of the continuance of 
those restrictions are entitled to reasonable 
consideration. The justice we claim for 
ourselves we should be prepared to give 
to others. Law does not settle every¬ 
thing. 

But whatever allowance may be asked 
or admitted for the vested interests of 
the elevators conditionally protected by 
the present C. P. R. leases, the only meth¬ 
od of settlement that can be satisfactory 
to the farming community is one that will 
enable the whole business of selling and 1 
buying wheat to operate along the line of 
least resistance. Whatever objections the 
leading companies interested in the ele¬ 
vator systems may fairly take, they must 
be made to understand that their modes 
of handling at local points must be chang¬ 
ed to suit the changing conditions of the 
country. The drift of the present course 
of things is decidedly in the direction of 
free and unfettered trade. Somebody is 
always certain to suffer when even bene¬ 
ficial changes are introduced and the risk 
of individual loss and inconvenience must 
not stand in the way of the general good. 

Let us take first one of the many cases 
that might be taken to illustrate our 
meaning and assume that restrictions 
against flat warehouses are abolished and 
instead of an elevator being operated for 
months in the slack season at a serious 
loss to its owners, a local merchant ar¬ 
ranges to buy and store in his own little 
warehouse on the track enough wheat in 
a week or fortnight to fill one or two 
cars, for which, as his running ex¬ 
penses are next to nothing, he can afford 
to pay three to five cents more than the 
elevator. Why should this man and his 
farmer neighbors be barred from doing 
such business merely because some person 
or company at Winnipeg has sunk $3,000 
to $5,000 in an elevator and keeps a man 
to operate it ? 

It is premature to speculate on the 
summing up of the commissioners and 
the policy they may point to. But we 
are pretty confident that as practical far¬ 
mers conversant with the needs of the 
country, they will, while willing to do 
justly by the present holders of the 
ground, point to increasing freedom of 
trade in wheat and the abolition of every 
privilege that stands in the way of that 
freedom as the soundest policy that can 
be framed for the business they have been 
called on to investigate. 


THE SHEEP AND THE COYOTE. 

It is at times refreshing to peruse the 
columns of our daily and weekly contem¬ 
poraries, when the editorial mind has con¬ 
centrated itself upon the subject of sheep¬ 
raising. We are told that the hoof of the 
sheep is “golden,” we meet convincing 
arguments respecting its value as a des¬ 
troyer of noxious weeds, we are informed, 
as a clencher, that had it not been for 
Rider Haggard’s small flock of sheep, the 
result of his “Farmer’s Year” would have 
been represented by an entry on the debit 
side of his ledger. In fact, if we make 
any pretence whatever to common sense 
and business sagacity, we cannot fail to 
see, that unless every farmer in Manitoba 


and the Northwest Territories! immediately 
engage in sheep raising, the country must, 
as a matter of course, go to the dogs. In 
spite of the alluring arguments put up in 
favor of the sheep, The Farmer prefers to 
counsel a conservative course, and to see 
a gradual development of the sheep in¬ 
dustry as the country progresses and the 
difficulties in the way of successful sheep 
rearing are minimised and finally entirely 
overcome. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, that 
sheep raising, under the proper condi¬ 
tions, is a very profitable industry, but the 
nature of the business is such that unless 
these conditions are actually present the 
estimated profit may very easily be trans¬ 
formed into a very serious loss. 

The greatest obstacle to sheep ranging 
in the west to-day, is, undoubtedly, the 
ravages of the coyote, and it is a very 
serious question whether this evil is one 
which can be successfully disposed of at 
present. Packs of hounds have been main¬ 
tained by many sheep owners and although 
the effect has been good for a time, ow¬ 
ing to the vast area of unsettled country 
to the north, any deficiencies in the .stock 
of coyotes in any particular locality, is 
supplied at very short notice. Many 
sheep men also object to the hunting of 
the country with dogs. Hounds do not 
always discriminate between the fleet-foot¬ 
ed coyote and the peaceful sheep. Some 
sheep owners, indeed, go as far as to 
declare that they prefer coyotes to hounds 
on the principle that “of two evils, choose 
the least.” 

Some districts have been materially be- 
nefitted by wholesale poisoning of these 
pests. A vast deal of damage has, how¬ 
ever, been done to the domestic animals, 
through carelessness in setting out baits. 
Scores of valuable dogs have been poison¬ 
ed and many cases are on record where 
cattle have picked up poisoned baits pre¬ 
pared with salt meat and have come to an 
untimely end as a result. 

The subject of exterminating predatory 
animals is one surrounded by grave diffi¬ 
culties. Some investigations in this res¬ 
pect made by T. S. Palmer, as' assistant 
in the Biological Surveys Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing¬ 
ton, U.S., are of very considerable inter¬ 
est. After carefully studying the nature 
and results of paying bounties for the des¬ 
truction of wild animals in various por¬ 
tions of the world, Mr. Palmer sums the 
whole case up as follows :— 

“(1) Bounty legislation has existed in 
the United States for more than two cen¬ 
turies and 1 a half, and has been thoroughly 
tested in most of the States and Terri¬ 
tories. 

(2) Rewards have been paid (a) on large 
animals, such as wolvesi, coyotes, bears 
and panthers ; (b) on small animals, par¬ 
ticularly gophers, ground squirrels and 
rabbits ; (c) on a few birds, such as crows, 
English sparrows, hawks and owls. 

(3) This legislation has probably in¬ 
volved an expenditure of over $3,000,000.00 
in the last quarter of a century, and the 
expense seems to be increasing instead of 
decreasing. Single laws have caused an 
outlay of nearly $200,000.00 in less than 
two years', and it is safe to say that any 
act which carries a sufficiently high re¬ 
ward to insure its operation will cost from 
$5,000.00 to $20,000.00 per annum. 

(4) Objections to the bounty system 
may be grouped under four main heads : 
(a) Expense, which is usually out of all 
proportion to the benefit gained, and may 
be greater than the country or State_ can 
afford ; (b) impossibility of maintaining 
bounties in all parts of an animal’s range 
for any length of time ; (c) impossibility 
of maintaining equal rates in all States ; 
fd) impossibility of preventing payments 
for animals imported from other States, 
for counterfeit scalps, or for animals raised 
especially for bounty. Thesie objections 


have never been satisfactorily overcome, 
and most laws have failed through one or 
another of these causes. 

(5) Bounties have not resulted in the 
extermination of a single species in the 
United States and have failed even in the 
island of Bermuda, which has an area of 
less than twenty square miles. 

(6) Rewards for wolves, coyotes and 
panthers are now so generally paid as to 
check the increase to some extent, but 
premiums on ground squirrels, gophers or 
other small mammals have accomplished 
little or nothing, and bounties on birds 
may do great harm by encouraging the 
killing of useful species through ignor¬ 
ance. 

(7) Extermination of noxious animals 
is usually slow and can be accomplished 
more effectually and economically through 
the efforts of individual landowners than 
by the profuse expenditure of public 
funds.” 

There can be no question whatever, 
that the enormous undisturbed breeding 
grounds to the north, operate very seri¬ 
ously against the success of any attempt, 
state-aided or otherwise, of ridding the 
country of coyotes. 

The subject is a timely one. The legis¬ 
latures of the Province of Manitoba as 
well as that of the Northwest Territories, 
are to meet in the near future, and the 
question of coyote bounty legislation is a 
burning one at the present time, and will 
certainly come up for discussion and ac¬ 
tion. Any measures hitherto adopted 
have been absolutely ineffectual and The 
Farmer is very much inclined to agree 
with the conclusions of Mr. Palmer, that 
a bounty law to be conducive to good re¬ 
sults, must contemplate an expenditure of 
between $5,000 and $20,000, according to 
the necessities of the case. The natural 
position of both Manitoba and the Terri¬ 
tories is as disadvantageous as it could 
possibly be, with reference to facility for 
the extermination of the coyote ; the 
amount to be appropriated should, there¬ 
fore, be liberal in order to fit the necessi¬ 
ties of the case. 

This is a matter which should be dealt 
with by both governments in a thorough 
and statesmanlike manner. A small ap¬ 
propriation is a wanton waste of public 
funds, and should not, therefore, be coun¬ 
tenanced, although the temptation will 
no doubt be great to deal with the ques¬ 
tion on that basis to satisfy disgruntled 
country constituencies. The electors of 
the west will not, however, be hoodwinked 
by any attempt to stave the question off 
in that manner. If the finances of the res¬ 
pective governments admit of the expen¬ 
diture, and the importance of the sheep 
industry warrants it, a liberal appropria¬ 
tion should be made and the question 
dealt with boldly. 

The Farmer will be glad to hear from 
its many readers on the subject. 


THAT HAIL INSURANCE CO. 

Many of our readers are at this moment 
in a state of suspense as to their future 
action with regard to the Manitoba Mut¬ 
ual and look to The Farmer for advice. 
Unfortunately the warnings given by us 
against making any terms with the then 
directors of the company, until matters 
were fully sifted, were unheeded and they 
were paid enough money to enable them 
to make the scoop, which was apparently 
the object for which they came. 

A directorate of home men is now in 
control of the business and they aim at 
putting the affairs of the company on a 
sound and honest business basis, by col¬ 
lecting a moderate assessment out of 
which to pay the balance of the outstand¬ 
ing claims for losses still unsettled, re¬ 
fund overcharges to those who have al- 
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ready paid and thereafter, carry on the 
business in a manner that will secure for 
them the confidence and' continued sup¬ 
port of a large constituency. 

But a number who have followed our 
advice to refuse payment hitherto, now 
ask us to advise as to their future action 
now that the company is again pressing 
for payment. We incline to believe that 
even in the face of all the proven trickery 
of the agents through whom these notes 
were obtained, a court would still hold 
them good for the purpose for which they 
were granted. But this, the main point, 
can best be decided by a prompt appeal 
to the nearest court of competent jurisdic¬ 
tion. If that is'favorable to the company 
it is hardly worth while to carry the case 
to a higher court. The counsel we now 
offer in view of the whole facts of the 
matter is that no payment need be made 
till the company call a test case into court. 
If they then succeed, it would only be a 
very doubtful policy to longer refuse pay¬ 
ment. 


—A number of our subscribers have us 
send The Farmer to friends in other parts 
of the world. One of these, in conversa¬ 
tion with one of our staff recently, said 
that bis friends in the old country have 
been very much pleased with the paper, 
and were wholesomely surprised at seeing 
from the illustrations something of the 
advancement being made by Western Can¬ 
ada. What would be a nicer or better 
gift to the friends at the old home in 
Ontario, the Maritime Provinces, the old 
country, or wherever they may be. than 
a year’s! subscription to this paper ? 


The Value of Prize Mutton Shown 
at the Ontario Winter Fair. 

By F. IV. Hodson, Dominion Live Slock 
Commissioner. 

The following letter has just reached 
me from Wm. Davies, President of the 
William Davies Company, Pork Packers 
and Export Provision Merchants, one of 
Canada’s most important and greatest 
national industries :— 

F. W. Hodson, Esq., Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Flavelle has suggested 
to me that I should give you my experi¬ 
ence in eating the prize mutton. I bought 
a leg and two loins and the meat was ex¬ 
cellent. It was surpassingly fine. Of 
course we had to cut off most of the very 
thick fat, but the lean was rich, juicy, 
tender, very fine in the fibre, and in every 
respect a great treat. I imagined this 
was from a Shropshire or Southdown 
sheep. I afterwards bought two loins and 
they proved very unsatisfactory. The 
meat was dry, the fibre coarse, the bones 
large and coarse, and the fat anything but 
nice. In the case of the first the fat was 
rich and tender. I think the last must 
have been a Cotswold or a Leicester. 
While the first we had was very much su¬ 
perior to anything we can buy in the or¬ 
dinary way, the second was inferior to the 
best that we have in the regular course of 
business. I thought this would interest 
you. Of course all lovers of good mutton 
know that the Downs are much superior 
to other breeds.—Yours truly, William 
Davies. 

The carcasses shown at the Provincial 
Winter Fair, held in London, were sold 
to the William Davies Company, with the 
understanding that each should be report¬ 
ed upon. This was done and the reports 
will appear in the annual report of the 
Dominion Live Stock Associations, now 
in the hands of the printers. These re¬ 
ports are very interesting and instructive. 


They plainly pointed out that the carcasses 
of animals otherwise good may easily be 
spoiled by improper feeding. The swine 
carcasses were of better quality than the 
sheep. The block tests held the previous 
year had worked wonders in the case of 
the swine, even yet they are not as good 
as they ought to be. The sheep were 
nearly all too fat. In order to sell them 
to the best trade, or, in fact, to any trade, 
nearly 40 per cent, of the dressed weight 
had to be trimmed away, add to this the 
average shrinkage between live and dead 
weights of 44 per cent., and we have a 
total shrinkage between live weight and 
saleable flesh of 84 per cent. The value 
of the hides and the value of the trim¬ 
mings have not been considered this year, 
but hereafter they should be for the sake 
of accuracy, though the value of each is 
small. Who eventually loses the 84 per 
cent., which is at least 35 per cent, more 
than it should be Certainly not the 
butchers, but the farmers. If our best 
farmers and feeders lose 35 per cent, by 
improper feeding, what do the rank and 
file lose ? Few of us have ever considered 
this question in its true light. Yet a 
careful consideration of it means money 
to the farmer and better food to the con¬ 
sumer. Much of the mutton served at 
even our best hotels is objectionable. This 
fact reduces the home consumption. 

I am creditably informed that fully 30 
per cent, of the pigs marketed in Ontario 
during 1899 were rendered second or third 
class by improper feeding, animals which 
should have been first class dressed out 
second and third class, and as such had to 
be sold at greatly reduced prices. At first 
the exporters may lose, but if they do, 
down goes the price per pound live weight 
and it stays there until the packer is re¬ 
couped. Packers who have hundreds of 
thousands of dollars invested in plant 
and stock must at least make a fair per¬ 
centage on investment. This is reasonable 
and in the interest of all classes. The ex¬ 
port business would soon fall into decay 
and cease if it were otherwise. The fact 
that one man in a county breeds and feeds 
the wrong class of pigs is a damage to a 
neighborhood, an injury to every man 
who sells pigs, and an injury to our home 
and foreign trade. 

The dressed poultry shown in London 
were all sold to the William Davies Com¬ 
pany. As yet we have not received a 
report concerning them. The turkeys 
were heavier than the best markets de¬ 
mand. A coop of chickens were bought 
on the London market and were a fair 
specimen of those offered alive there dur¬ 
ing the month of December, when one 
would expect good birds. These were 
killed and dressed in the most approved 
way by the experts who were present at 
the show to lecture on poultry and by 
public exhibitions show the people how 
to kill and prepare birds for the foreign 
and home trade. These birds were sold 
in Toronto for 44 cents per pair, which I 
believe was more than they were worth. 
They were mongrel chicks of large frame, 
but not properly fed. Well bred birds 
which had been fed as recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture sold readily 
for $1.20 to $1.30 per pair. I had difficulty 
in disposing of the first lot, but could 
have sold the second lot over and over 
again. The same old story, a superior 
article increases the demand, a bad arti¬ 
cle restricted it. 

Again referring to Mr. Davies’ letter, 
each carcass shown was conspicuously 
marked so as to indicate to which breed 
it belonged. It is a pity the retail stores 
had not kept a close watch on these mark¬ 
ings, so as to be able to inform customers 
just which breed they were eating. Those 
eaten by Mr. Davies may or may not 
have been Southdowns ; they may or they 
mav not have been Cotswolds. 

Mr. Davies letter has taught us a valu¬ 


able lesson, i.e., that it is not enough for 
our Provincial Live Stock Association to 
have animals judged alive, then slaughter 
them, and have them judged again. This 
is a great advance over old methods and 
one calculated to do good to our home 
and export trade. We must go a step 
further, viz., the association should buy 
all carcasses shown and pay a fair market 
price for each, this price to be set by a dis¬ 
interested party or parties. Arrangements 
should be made to dispose of them as the 
executive officers thought best. This plan 
would doubtless entail a small loss to the 
association, but information of the great¬ 
est value to the country could be obtained 
by having the animals cut up and reported 
upon by experts. Arrangements could 
also be made with some of the large cat¬ 
erers or clubs in London, Toronto, and 
Ottawa, to buy and serve a number of cuts 
from each breed, have them cooked, and 
carefully reported upon by competent 
judges. As most people have preconceiv¬ 
ed notions, therefore each breed should 
be numbered and the number of each only 
known to the executive, who have this 
work in charge. All this work, could be 
performed and reliable reports obtained 
at a cost or loss not exceeding $100, per¬ 
haps for half of this sum. I have no doubt 
but that the William Davies Company, the 
Ingersoll Packing Company, George Mor¬ 
ris, of London, and Messrs. Yapp & 
Foulds, of Brantford, would willingly as¬ 
sist in this work, also some of our lead¬ 
ing clubs and hotels. For many reasons, 
too many people cannot be interested in 
these undertakings. It is highly import¬ 
ant that an interest in such matters be 
aroused among Canadian farmers. It 
costs as much to send a poor carcass to 
England as a good one. A poor carcass 
is almost invariably sold at a loss to the 
producer and is an injury to the country 
at large, therefore “The Greatest Quan¬ 
tity of the Best Quality” must be our 
national motto. Five-sixths of all that 
our lands produce is fed to live stock. If 
this stock is inferior the loss is incalcul¬ 
able. 

Ontario is the only Province in Canada 
where a winter fair of a highly educational 
character is held. To this show all the 
persons engaged for the season to ad¬ 
dress Farmers’ Institute meetings are 
brought and their expenses paid on 
condition that each attend all the lectures 
delivered during the show. Nothing but 
expert judges are chosen to judge and 
these are required to lecture before the 
various audiences, stating why they made 
the awards and outlining the demand of 
the markets. In addition, clever men of 
wide experience are brought from the 
various Agricultural Stations, both Cana¬ 
dian and American, to deliver special ad¬ 
dresses on important live stock topics. 
The large exporters are interested and in¬ 
duced to judge and lecture. This plan 
has been productive of splendid results. 

Should not something of this sort be 
commenced in every province of Canada ? 
I commend such an undertaking to the 
various Provincial Live Stock Associa¬ 
tions and Provincial Governments. 


PORTAGE 

MARBLE WORKS. 

Raymer A Co. 

Dealer in all kinds of 
Granite and Marble 

HEADSTONES, 

MONUMENTS, 

and Cemetery Fencing. 

Prices quoted 
on application. 

Box 120, P. LA PRAIRIE, MAN. 

Mention where you saw this adv. 
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during the winter for drying clothes. 
Many a house could have this convenience 
by simply raising the side walls a few feet 
when building. The extra cost is small 
and the women folks will vote the con¬ 
venience well worth it during a cold win¬ 
ter. The house is heated by the kitchen 
stove and by a furnace in the cellar, which 
as yet has not been divided. 


What may be termed a genuine novelty 
could be seen from town on the night of 


We present our readers this issue with 
a photo and plans of both floors of T. S. 
Rogers’ house, which is to be found three 
and one-half miles north of Carberry. The 
house was built by day work and the ap¬ 
proximate cost was about $2,200. The 
main part of the house is 31x31 ft., with 
a kitchen 14x16. It is set on a stone 
foundation, which comes 18 inches above 
the surface of the ground. The walls rise 
above the foundation 19 ft. 4 in. to the 
eaves. The house is a brick veneer and, 
as will be seen from the accompanying 
illustration, presents a very fine appear¬ 
ance. Reference to the plan of the ground 
floor will show how it is laid off. The 
kitchen, with stairway both down cellar 
and upstairs, is commodious. The dining 
room has a large pantry and wash room 
containing sink opening off it. Parlor 
and a downstairs bed room are also pro¬ 
vided as well as hallway and stairs. The 
second floor shows the room over the 
kitchen used as a store room, while the 
main part of the house contains four good 




Farm Home of T. S. Rogers, Carberry, Man. 


bed rooms, sitting room, hallway and 
stairs to the attic. Mr. Rogers has been 
careful to provide a good closet in each 
bed room. A closet is a most convenient 
thing in a bed room and in planning a 
new house it is one of the little things 


that should receive considerable attention. 
As a general thing there cannot be too 
many cupboards and closets in a house 
and every opportunity should be taken 
advantage of to work in one. Mr. Rogers 
has the attic floored so that it can be used 


Jjanuary 6th. A prairie fire of considerable 
extent was burning northeast of Cart¬ 
wright. A prairie fire in January !— 
Review. 

The more successful a mercantile or 
manufacturing business is to-day the more 
closely are the little economies connected 
with such business looked after. Ignor¬ 
ance is the mother of agricultural wastes. 
Education will foster and promote farm 
economies. 

T. H. Jackson, recent Conservative can¬ 
didate at Minnedosa, has sold his home¬ 
stead, W hf. 31, 15, 17, highly improved, 
to Woodcock Bros., neighbors, for $10,000. 
Mr. Jackson has great confidence in the 
rich soils north of Minnedosa and owns a 
good deal of land there still. 

It is reported that considerable home¬ 
steading has been done in the ranching 
country in Southern Alberta. In the Pin- 
cher Creek district 125 homesteads were 
entered last year and more than that, 
many persons arrived with the intention 
of taking up homesteads and have, doubt¬ 
less), done so by this time. 
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Some Experiments at Brandon. 


S. A. Bedford, Superintendent of the Brandon 
Experimental Farm, sends The Farmer the fol¬ 
lowing tables, showing the results of some of last 
year’s experiments. The experiment bearing on 
rotation of crops bears out what is already well 
known—that the rotation that has roots for one 
or more of its crops will give the best returns. 
Mr. Bedford’s experiments go to show that a ro¬ 
tation of all grain, or with fallow and grain, are 
not in it with the one that brings in roots. No 
stronger lesson is needed in favor of mixed farm¬ 
ing. Of course, it is out of the question to put a 
fifth of the land, now worked, into roots and an¬ 
other fifth into corn. But a good big acreage 
could be put in and more stock kept. If this 
were done, the returns from the farm would be 
larger than they are at present. The following 
are the tabulated statements:— 


OATS. 


FIELD ROOTS. 


These plots are also very uniform in their re¬ 
sults, both varieties giving the maximum yield 
in the third sowing and gradually lessening each 
week. The same results were obtained in regard 
to the weight per bushel. 

These tables show that wheat cannot be sown 
too early, if the land is in fit condition, but oats 
should not be sown until the weather has mod¬ 
erated and the soil has had a week or two to 
warm up. 

This is the first year in which Abundance oats 
have so nearly equalled Banner in productive¬ 
ness. Generally speaking the Banner gives much 
the larger yields. 


Variety. 


■3* 

ts£ 


a . 
a> a> 


Banner.I May 1 

“ .|May 8 

May 15 


Abundance 


Aug. 17 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 29 
May 22] Sept. 3 


aj.2 _• 

Q ^ © 

P'S ©M & 

bsh.lb. lbs 


May 29|Sept. 71 


May 1 
May 8 
[May 15 
I May 22 
I May 291 


Aug. 18 
Aug. 241 
Aug. 29 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 5| 


94— 24 

91— 26 
99—24 

95— 10 
87—12: 

92— 12 

91- 26 
95—10 

92— 22 
87—02 


38* 

39* 

40 

39 

38 

39 
38* 

40 
38* 
37 


The following tables give the returns obtained 
from some of the best varieties of field roots test¬ 
ed during the past season. All were sown in level 
drills; the rows were only twenty-four inches 
apart this year; this is one-third closer than tur¬ 
nips, mangels or sugar beets are generally sown, 
and is much too narrow for horse culture. 

The land had been in roots for five years, but 
the kind of root was changed each year. 

In every instance the first sowing gave the 
largest results. 

TURNIPS. 


Varieties. 


Mammoth Clyde .. .. 
Hartley’s Bronze.. .. 
Champion Purple Top 
Carter’s Elephant .. 

Monarch. 

Imperial Swede .. 
Shamrock Purple Top 
Prize Purple Top.. .. 
Bangholm Selected .. 
Hall’s Westbury .. .. 

Skirving’s. 

East Lothian. 


; Varieties.) 

Sown 

Sown 

May 20, 

June 3, 

1st 

2nd 

Sowing. 

Sowing. 

bsh. lbs. 

bsh.lbs 

797—30 

676—30 

748 

621—30 

720—30 

666—30 

709—30 

412—30 

i 632—30 

357—30 

| 616 

379—30 

599—30 

467—30 

588—30 

577-30 

688—30 

445—30 

| 588—30 

650 

583 

611—30 

572 

385 


ROTATION PLOTS COVERING FOUR YEARS. 




1895. 



1896. 



1897. 



1898. 



1899. 


Total 

No. Crop. 

Bushels. Value 

Crop. 

Bushels Value 

Crop. 

Bushels Value. 

Crop. 

Bushels Value 

Crop. 

Bushels.Value. Value. 



bsh. lb. 

$ c. 


bsh. lb. 

$ c. 


bsh. lb. 

$ c. 


bsh. lb. 

$ c. 



$ c 

$. C. 

1 

Wheat. 

.. .. 45—50 

22 50 

Turnips 

.. .. 45—03 

22 65 

Wheat. 

. .. 23—30 

11 75 

Corn .. 

.. .. 22—00 

44 00 

Wheat . 

.. 31—40 

15 83 

116 73 

2 

Wheat. 

.. .. 22—30 

11 25 

Oats .. 

.. .. 83—28 

20 95 

Wheat. 

. .. 13—10 

6 58 

Oats .. 

.. .. 60—20 

15 14 

Wheat . 

.. 27-- 

13 50 

67 42 

3 

Barley. 

.. .. 38—26 

9 63 

Wheat. 

. .. 28—30 

14 25 

Oats .. 

. .. 35—00 

8 75 

Barley. 

.. .. 40—20 

10 10 

Wheat . 

.. 24—50 

12 42 

55 15 

4 

Wheat. 

.. .. 16—30 

8 25 

Wheat.. 

.. . .33—40 

16 83 

Wheat. 

. .. 22—40 

11 33 

Wheat. 

.. .. 27—50 

13 91 

Wheat . 

.. 19—10 

9 58 

59 90 

5 

Wheat. 

.. .. 45-50 

22 91 

Fallow 



Wheat. 

. .. 27—50 

13 91 

Fallow. 



Wheat . 

.. 35—00 

17 50 

54 32 

6 

Fallow. 



Wheat. 

. .. 36—40 

18 33 

Oats .. 

. .. 37—22 

9 41 

Fallow. 



Wheat . 

.. 33—30 

16 75 

44 49 

7 

Fallow. 



Wheat. 

. .. 34—10 

17 08 

Barley. 

. .. 22—04 

5 52 

Oats .. 

.. .. 64—24 

16 17 

Fallow . 



38 77. 

8 

Fallow. 



W T heat. 

. .. 28—50 

14 41 

Oats .. 

. .. 36—06 

9 04 

Oats .. 

.. .. 56—20 

14 19 

Fallow . 



37 64 


DIFFERENT WAYS OF PREPARING LAND 
FOR A GRAIN CROP. 


a .5 

Variety and How Treated. P £ ■§,£ 


SS* 

© S-. 


_ +J a 
■£« 


2 

© 


wr 


Pco t>02 P'P 

in. lbs. bsh. lb. lb. 

61 
62* 
61* 

LEGUMES AND OTHER CROPS AS A PRE¬ 
PARATION FOR COARSE GRAIN 


11 119 

41 

210 

41—10 

113 

38 

285 

38—10 

| 116 

43 

290 

36—40 


m bfl o 

Variety and Previous Crop.pg 

' dtS g2 

ZS Am 


-*J -*-> P 

.d _ . rdpq 

tl ? T3 <!> bfl 

® £ 2 © © § © 

m P 

lbs. bsh.lb lb 


Mensury Barley, Sojo Beans 

87 

33 

330 

63— 6| 50 

•* Horse Beans . . 

87 

34 

278 

59— 8| 50 

“ Summer fallow. 

86 

31 

325 

58—16 

48 

“ Millet. 

87 

33 

281 

49—28 

50 

“ Barley. 

Banner Oats, Summer 

87 

36 

250 

49— 8 

51 i 

fallow. 

105 

43 

380 

104—4 

39* 

Banner Oats, Pease . . . . 

105 

42 

330 

96— 6 

39 

“ Barley. 

102 

40 

310 

94—24 

42 

“ Clover . 

102 

41 

290 

80—20 

39 

“ Buckwheat . . . 

102 

43 

280 

76—161 39 


GRAIN SOWN AT DIFFERENT DATES. 

It is usual to sow a plot each week, for six 
weeks, commencing from the time when the land 
is first ready in spring, but when the sixth plot 
should have been sown the land was so wet that 
the drills could not be worked for some days; so 
the last sowing had to be abandoned. 

WHEAT. 

The wheats show a remarkable uniformity; the 
yields from both varieties decrease in regular 
ratio from the first sowing. The difference be¬ 
tween the first and last plot of Red Fife being just 
13 bushels, and only 40 pounds less with Stanley. 
The last sown Red Fife was the only one frozen. 
This is indicated very clearly by the weight per 
bushel. 


Variety. 


Red Fife 


Stanley 


a a 

© > 
fCi > 

£ ° 
m 

May 1 
May 8 
May 15 
May 22 
May 29 
| May 1 


k: oa 

Q 

P T 3 


• m ^ E2 


Aug. 241 
Aug. 29 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 11 
Aug. 20| 
.|May 8|Aug. 24 
. |May 15|Aug. 27 
. | May 221 Sept. II 
. |May 29 Sept. 6 


115 

113 

110 ] 

106 

105 

HI I 
108 
104 
1021 
100 


bsh.lb. lbs 


38—20 

34—40 

32— 

29— 20 
25—20 

30— 30 
28— 
23— 


61 

60* 

m 

59* 

52 

59 

58* 

58* 

58* 


20—40| 58* 


FODDER CORN. 

(Twelve Best Varieties.) 

This splendid fodder plant continues to give ex¬ 
cellent crops of well-matured fodder, and the en¬ 
silage from it is greedily eaten by the cattle. 

For some years numerous substitutes have been 
tried for corn, among them English horse beans, 
oats and peas, Soja beans and rye, but none of 
them equal Indian corn for productiveness or 
quality. 


Variety and Condition When Cut. 


a © 


x* 


Champion White Pearl .. 


Mammoth 


.Tassel! 94 


>P<! ^ O 

.5? 

"a! u o 

o *9 

tons lbs 
26 1900 


Red 


L. Milk| 

88 

. Tassel | 

83 

. Tassel 

91 

. Tassel | 

89 

L. Milk 

% 

L. Milk 

90 

L. Milk 

90 

L. Milk 

87 

. .Tassel 

63 

. Tassel 

91 

E. Milk 

80 


620 

920 

40 

1820 

1820 

1600 

500 

500 

1400 

1400 

300 


THE MOST PRODUCTIVE 25 VARIETIES OF 
POTATOES IN 1899. 

These were planted on land which proved to be 
too low for the season, and a number of varieties 
were seriously injured and others did not germin¬ 
ate at all. 

The yields are estimated from one row, 66 feet 
long. All were planted on the 23rd of May and 
dug on October 2nd. 


Variety, When Matured, and Quality. 


Irish Daisy—Not ripe—Poor. 

Troy Seedling—Not ripe—Poor. 

Clay Rose—Not ripe—Poor. 

Penn Manor—Not ripe—Good. 

Maule’s Thoroughbred—Not ripe—Good 
Burnaby Seedling—Not ripe—Poor .. 
Dreer’s Standard—Not ripe—Poor .. 

General Gordon—Not ripe—Good. 

Bill Nye—Not ripe—Good. 

Maggie Murphy—Not ripe—Good. 

Freeman—Sept. 11—Fair. 

Vanier—Not ripe—Good. 

Green Mountain—Not ripe—Poor .. 

McKenzie—Not ripe—Good. 

Carman, No. 1—Not ripe—Poor. 

Flemish Beauty—Not ripe—Fair .. 

Lizzie’s Pride—Sept. 15—Good. 

Brownell’s Winner—Not ripe—Fair _ 

Rural Blush—Not ripe—Fair. 

Early Puritan—Sept. 20—Fair. 

American Giant—Not ripe—Good. 

Satisfaction—Not ripe—Poor. 

Reeve’s Rose—Not ripe—Good. 

State of Maine—Not ripe—Good. 

Clarke’s No. 1—Sept. 10—Fair. 


If 

388—40 

388—40 

381—20 

377—40 

377—40 

370—20 

355—40 


MANGELS. 

(Twelve Best Varieties.) 

These have given a good return, considering the 
dry fall. They are found one of the most useful 
on the farm, all classes of stock being fond of 
them, and, if pulled in good season and stored 
in a cool place, they will keep perfectly sound 
until spring. 

The seed of the second sowing did not germinate. 


Varieties. 


Northern Giant. 

Yellow Intermediate. 

Mammoth Long Red. 

Lion Yellow Intermediate.. .. 
Giant Yellow Intermediate .. 
Ward’s Large Oval Shaped .. 

Mammoth Oval Shaped. 

Mammoth Yellow Intermediate 
Prize Mammoth Long Red .. 
Selected Mammoth Long Red 
New Giant Yellow Half Long 
Yellow Fleshed Tankard .. 


Sown May 20. 
1st Sowing. 
Bush. Lbs. 

1177 

1177 

1160 

30 

1144 

1127 

30 

1122 

1111 

1100 

1100 

1083 

30 

1061 

30 

1045 



SUGAR BEETS. 

Much interest is being taken just now in grow¬ 
ing this root for sugar making, and the follow¬ 
ing varieties include the best for this purpose. 

They are, however, used on this farm for feed¬ 
ing calves, and surpass both mangels and turnips 
for this purpose, being more readily eaten. 


Varieties. 

Sown May 201 
1st Sowing. 

Sown June 3 
2nd Sowing. 

Wanzleben. 

| Bush. 

1 1160 

Lbs. 1 
30 

Bush. 

Lbs. 

Danish Improved .. 

1 1149 

30 

676 

30 

Danish Imp. Red Top 
Viimorin’s Improved .. 

1028 

30 

929 

30 

I 891 


611 

30 

tmproved Imperial . .| 

| 885 

30 | 

682 

00 

Red Top Sugar. 

| 863 

30 

| 737 



CARROTS. 

The following are the twelve most productive 
kinds sown this year. This root is found excellent 
for horses during our long Manitoba winters. 


Varieties. 


Sown May 20 
1st Sowing. 


Sown June 3. 
2nd Sowing. 


333—40 


Bush. 

Lbs. 

Bush. 

Lbs. 

333—40 

Mammoth White In- 





333—40 

termediate. 

643 

30 

456 

30 

333—40 

Ontario Champion .. 

638 


478 

30 

330 

Half Long White ... 

605 


363 


330 

Giant White Vosges,. 

594 


500 

30 

330 

New White Inter- 





330 

mediate. 

594 


346 

30 

330 

Iverson’s Champion .. 

583 


489 

30 

330 

Long Yellow, Stump 





330 

Rooted. 

561 


445 

30 

330 

Green Top White 





326—20 

Orthe. 

555 

30 

418 


322—40 

Improved Short White 

506 


429 


322—40 

Yellow Intermediate.. 

500 

30 

385 


320—50 

Guerande or Ox Heart 

495 


401 

30 

319 

Early Gem. 

451 


379 

30 
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GRASSES. 

The past season has been a favorable one for 
grasses, and the crop was a very fine one. A 
large proportion of the Brome grass was cut for 
seed, and about 4,000 pounds of seed was saved. 
Brome Grass Sown on Spring Plowed Stubble. 

Sown June, 1898. 

|Yield Dry 

Condition When Cut. |Tons. Lbs 

Brome on sandy loam .. Ripe for seed| 4— 60 
Brome on clay loam .. ..Green for hay| 3—1860 
Grasses sown on summer fallow during the sum¬ 
mer of 1896. The crop of 1897 was so badly in¬ 
jured by drifting soil that it was not worth cut¬ 
ting. 


Variety. 


i) $— 

*D< 


© 
.a % 


American Lyme Grass. 
Awnless Brome Grass.. 

Timothy. 

Western Rye Grass 
Timothy and Clover .. 
Meadow Fescue 


lbs tns. lbs tns.lbs tns.lbs 
1 20 13—100011—1200 [ 5— 200 
| 20 12— 5001 —1500 IB- 
15 12— 50011— 500|3—1000 
20 12— 30011—1400j 3—1700 
, 10&10|2— 30011— 90013—1200 
30 |1—1100|1— 8012—1180 


The following plots of grasses were sown in the 
spring of 1896 for the purpose of ascertaining the 
proper quantity of seed to use of each variety. 


MIXED AND UNMIXED GRAIN CROP. 

It is claimed by many that more grain can be 
grown by sowing several kinds together than from 
the same kinds sown separate. A very full test 
has been made along this line during the past sea¬ 
son with the result that the returns were practi¬ 
cally the same from both methods. Ripe Aug. 26. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 


7 


Plot, Kind of Grain 
and Variety. 



Pease—Daniel O’Rourke .. . 

Oats—Bavarian. 

Barley—Kniver Chevalier.. . 

Wheat—Stanley.. 

Half Barley—Kniver Cheval¬ 
ier and half Oats—Bavar¬ 
ian . 

Third Barley—Kniver Chev¬ 
alier; third Pease—Daniel 
O’Rourke, and third Bav¬ 
arian . 

Quarter Barley—Kniver Che¬ 
valier; quarter Pease—Dan 
iel O’Rourke; quarter Oats 
Bavarian, and . quarter 
Wheat—Stanley. 


m fL i* O Pi 


|Lbs| Lbs 

i 

2020 

| 295 

2820 

| 295 

2340 

| 235 

1720 

| 250 

2240 


i i 
i i 
i i 

| 220| 2360 
I I 
I I 
I I 
I I 

| 2601 2040 



Variety. 


S 2 • S 2 • S 2 

o.SS <! 

"© a "53 *-22 ^ o ^ 


tns. lbs tns.lbs tns.lbs tns.lbs 


Timothy. 


5 

1 

1— 500 

1600 

3— 100 


10 

1— 670 

1— 200 

1500 

3— 370 

•t 


15 

1— 750 

1700 

1200 

2—1650 

** 


20 

1— 700 

1800 

900 

2-1400 

Awnless Brome 


10 

2— 350 

1—1100 

1600 

4—1050 

“ 


15 

2 

1— 900 

1300 

4— 200 

** 

.. 

20 

2— 400 

1— 700 

1—1250 

5— 350 

Western Rye .. 


10 

3— 400 

1—1400 

1— 250 

6— 50 

“ 

.. 

15 

3— 200 

1—1300 

1— 300 

5—1800 

“ 


20 

3— 300 

1—1200 

1— 400 

5—1900 

American Lyme 


10 

3 

2—1000 

1— 400 

6—1400 

“ 

•• 

15 

3— 555 

2— 900 

1—1950 

7—1400 

“ 


20 

3— 300 

2— 300 

1-1860 

7— 660 

Bald Rye or Wheat 

10 

2— 700 

2— 100 

1—1100 

5—1900 

“ 

.. 

15 

2— 700 

2— 800 

1—1400 

6— 900 

** 


20 

2— 750 

2—1800 

1—1500 

7— 50 


As anticipated, the yield has gradually decreased 
each year. 

AVERAGE FOR THREE YEARS. 


1897, the first year’s cutting . ..2 tons, 686 lbs. 

1898, the second year’s cutting.... 1 ton, 1481 lbs. 

1899, the third year’s cutting .... 1 ton, 419 lbs. 


CLOVERS. 

The plots sown to clover in 1896 are naturally 
running out, and several of them have been plow¬ 
ed up. The newly sown plots have wintered well. 
A test of the use of “ Nitragin,” a culture of the 
micro-organisms which form the nodules on the 
roots of clover, was made. The seed was sown as 
usual without a nurse crop on spring-plowed stub¬ 
ble, and a perfect stand was obtained and all the 
plots wintered well. The treated plots gave a yield 
of 2 tons, 1,950 pounds of clover hay per acre, and 
the untreated 2 tons, 600 pounds per acre. 

__Clover Sown Spring of 1896. 


1899 Experiments at Indian Head. 


By Angus McKay, Superintendent. 


SPRING WHEAT. 

Test of Different Varieties Sown on Same Date. 

Fifty-four varieties were sown on April 27; soil, 
clay loam; cultivation, summer fallow; plots, 1-20 
acre each; sown by hoe drill, at rate of 1J bush¬ 
els per acre. 


Variety and 
Kind of Head. 


• ^ rd £ 


+> p 
.CrQ 

2 © 

© Pi (I) * 


•Jh .2 © S. *w ~ 0) O k OJ 

« OS JoJ o P o S*fc«i Pfc 


in. 

Red Fife. . . Bald|Sept. 4| 131| 45 

Nepha.*|Aug.31| 1271 44 

Redfern.*|Sept. 4| 131| 45 

Wellman’s Fife | 

Bald.|Sept. 61 133| 48 

Dion’s.*|Sept. 4| 1311 46 

Huron.*|Sept. 3| 130| 40 

Hungarian. . . .*|Sept. 4| 131| 42 
Rio Grande . . . .*|Sept. 2| 129| 46 
Roumanian . . . .*|Sept. 2| 129j 48 
Monarch . . . Bald|Sept. 4j 131| 43 


in. lbs. bsh. lb. lbs 
| 3 14020139—401 63?, 


3280 

3200| 


38—20| 62 
38—20| 60 

. . I 

3 |3620,36—20| 62£ 


3 15580135—001 


3700135—00' 


3600 

4240j 

2560| 


34—40| 

34—20 


3J|4820 


34—201 64 


34—20 1 


633 

m 

633 

63 


m 


♦Bearded. 


Test of Early, Medium and Late Seeding. 


Seedings one week apart; soil, clay loam: culti¬ 
vation, summer fallow; plots, 1-20 acre each; sown 
by hoe drill at rate of l| bushels per acre. 


Variety and Thick¬ 
ness of Aftermath. 


< 2 *>!<g 2 «!g 


© f-c 

© © -„ w 
m (L ^ Ph 


u 

o . 
T3 < g? 


0 } rH t-I 

lbs tns.lbs tns.lbs tns.lbs 


|2—1800|1— 820 
! 2—1300|* 
1 — 120011—1000 
—1200 


Alfalfa, thick.| 60 2— 100 

Red Clover, thick.| 20 — 900 

Alsike, fair.I 10 1—100 

White Dutch, thin.| 12 , 

Mammoth Red, thin .. .. | 25 |1— 600 1—120011—1000 
•Plowed up. 

MILLETS. 

The season was a fairly good one for this fodde; 
plant, but the field selected was somewhat low for 
“ e s ®®f on .- ana the crop was injured by flooding. 
The Siberian millet and broom corn were tried 
here for the first time. 


Variety. 


2 ° 

£ O 


© © f? a 
cia 2 

Qffi fig 


£ r o fe 

rl crt rl ctj +> -» 

H 2 © & 2 

a! 

J O J Ol> o 


4J 3 

’EM 


a m a 


Red Fyfe Apr. 
Red Fyfe May 
Red Fyfe May 
Red Fyfe May 
Red Fyfe May 
Red Fyfe May 
Stanley . Apr. 
Stanley 
Stanley 
Stanley 
Stanley 
Stanley 


26|Sept. 
9|Sept. 
101 Sept. 
17| Sept. 
241 Sept. 


in. in. 


lbs. bus lb. lbs 


May 

May 

May 

May 

May 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


5 

1331 

47 

3 1 

5740| 

36- 

-001 

631 

9 

124 

46 

3 

5600| 

30—001 

60£ 

9 

1231 

45 

3 1 

5140 1 

131- 

-00 

60 

11 

118 

46 

3 i 

5500 

!35- 

-ool 

m 

11 

111 

44 

3 1 

5440! 

132— 

-40| 

61 

13 

106' 

43 

3 

4040 

23- 

-20 

m 

5 

133 

44 

3 i 

3560 

|30—40| 

62i 

6 

121 

43 

Si 

3340 

127—40 

62£ 

71 

121 

43 

3 

4480 

125- 

-201 

61~ 

9 

116 

43 

3 1 

3720 

(21- 

-20| 

60J 

11 

111 

44 

3 ' 

3540 

!21- 

00 

60 

11 

104 

43 

3 

13940124- 

-20 

1 57 


Variety 


a td 
© 9 
.a > 

> ° 
ui 




Japanese Millet ...|June 6|Sept. 2\ S 4 

Siberian.|June 6|Aug. 27| 4 

Hungarian Grass .. |June 22|Sept. 1| 4 
White Round Frnch|June 6|Aug. 26| 4 
BROOM CORN. 


p> 

a ^ 

.a ti © u ^ 

O X CL O 

|Ft. In. |Ts.Lb- 
13—160( 
13— 32( 
12—120( 
II—120( 


Broom Corn 
Broom Corn 


g a 

M © • 

£ 

“ © O 

QPaj 


a A 


© 


...J21 in.|June 22|Sept. 
..|28 in.jJune 22|Sept. 


© 



tns.lbs 
1|7 ft. |9—1354 
1|7 ft: |8—1250 


Note.—The seeding, which should have been 
done on May 3, was postponed until May 9, on 
account of snow. 

Seeding with Hoe Drill vs. Press Drill. 

Seed, Red Fyfe; soil, clay loam; cultivation, 
summer fallow; plots, 1-20 acre each, sown at 
rate of 1£ bush, per acre. 








O 02 

fl 

a 


3 g 

m 2 

5 • 5 . 

ha j* he'd 

3 

.a ja W 

2 ©"5? 

IS 

o 

m 

£ 

o 

m 

Rip< 

«S 

QS 

a g a a 
© © © 
J c /2 «-3 III 

Sb S SoSfe 

>C/2 >-< (1| >■ (L 





in. 

in. 

lbs bus. lb. lbs 

Press 
Drill . 
Hoe 

Apr. 

27!Sept. 

8| 133 

' 43 

3 

1 1 ! 

5060 35—40 62 

Drill . 

(Apr. 271 Sept. 

51 132 

1 43 

3 

14440136—00] 62 



FIELD We have the Field va- 
——— rieties that you want, 
both in cereals and grasses. 


GARDEN Garden,Vegetable 

- and Flower Seeds 

FI OWFR are a new depart- 
~ ment with us this 
year, hut it is complete with a 
selected stock ot choice varieties 

We want to send our CATALOGUE 

to every home in Manitoba and the 
Territories. It will be issued shortly. 

SEND US YOUR NAME AND 
WE WILL MAIL IT TO YOU. 

Address— 

Brandon Seed House 

A. E. McKenzie & Co. 


P.O. Box 147, BRANDON, MAN. 



AGENTS WANTED 

for the 


Gem Sickle & Tool Grinder 

with Saw .Gumming attachment. A necessity to 
every farmer. D. M. McMillan, Brandon, Man., 

sole agentffor Manitoba and Eastern Assiniboia. 



As grain which contains smut is unfit for seed, and 
must be treated with a solution of Bluestone or Form¬ 
alin to destroy the growth of fungi before it can be 
used for seed purposes, I claim that my invention 
facilitates the treatment of the grain with this solu¬ 
tion in a thorough, complete and satisfactory man¬ 
ner. It is no experiment— a tried machine of three 
seasons. It has a double screw, one passing the 
grain through, the other bringing it back, thereby 
insuring the treatment of every berry. No other 
machine on the market has a double screw. Capac¬ 
ity 40 bus. per hour. Write for further information 
and prices to 

ROBERT DAVIDSON, 

CARBERRY, MAN, 


When writing advertisers mention The Farmer. 
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Test of Sowing Different Quantities of Seed 
Per Acre. 

Seed, Red Fyfe; soil, clay loam; cultivation, 
summerfallow; plots, 1-20 acre each; sown by Hoe 
Drill. 


P Q) Qi 

tend. 


-m o x: . .p 

TO 3 Ml £ blj'O 

« « - 3 

in. 


bp ^ 2 © *£» 

ci ■ <D <d P 

>m Ph 

lbs bus. lbs. lbs 
4790135—20 j 62 
4700135—001 62 
4700135—001 62 

Test of Sowing Seed at Different Depths. 
Seed, Red Fyfe; sown by Hoe Drill on 1-20 acre 
plots; clay loam soil, summer fallowed in 1898. 


u . 

. .[Apr. 27|Sept. 

8 | 135| 

44 | 

3 

u . 

. JApr. 27 Sept. 

8 135 

44 

3 

1 . 

. .|Apr. 27|Sept. 

8 | 130J 

43 j 

3 


O Qt 

X3 <*> 
O* 

cQ 


2 tf 
JApr. 27|Sept. 


° £ fiL* 5 .53 S m 

TO 3 bfl > bfl'O M ^ 'P £ be 

ctiiH a; £ 

Qrt facn i-3 hi- E*fa<< E^fa 
in. in. lbs. bus. lb. lbs 
1351 46 j 3 |4780|35—00| 62 


• |Apr. 271Sept. 8 J 135[ 43 J 3£[4420|37—40| 62J 
Acre and Field Lots. 

Soil, clay loam; cultivation, summer fallow and 
stubble tests, sown by hoe drill. 


-!CCO SI 


•qsnfT 
maiaAi 
ojoy jaj 
PiaiA 


JCDOCDCDlO U3CO 


—<(M Cl i 

i I I 

3 co ~i 
o o c 

TO 00 H 2 
.Q CO «C3 C 
-MM' 


uL 


•AUU 1 S 
jo iqSiOAV 

. • r«i 

pnOH 3 co co eo co eo co 

jo qjSusq’"_ 

'Ml?.1^3 
jo qjSuaT- 
•ojnrew 
oj sXbq 


OC0OCCHMU5 00O 
CONtOV^^- 
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OATS. 

Test of Different Varieties Sown Same Date. 

Seventy-two varieties sown on May 12th; soil, 
clay loam; cultivation, summer fallow; plots, 1-20 
acre each; sown by hoe drill at rate of 2 £ bushels 
per acre. _ 


Variety. 


je g 5 2 © © 2 2 
Q S fa ot fa Q 


•2 CD 

E*fa 


Golden Beauty. .*|Sept. 

Abundance . . .|Aug. 39j lllj 50 j 
Holstein Prolific .|Aug. 30| 111| 48 | 
Bavarian. . I Aug.301 111| 48 | 
Banner.I Aug. 30[ 111| 55 


® 3 . 3 _ 2 • 5 2 3 

TO 3 Ml ^ Wj'O M ^ ^ ^ _M)^ 
“* ~' ® t- 

in. in. lbs. bus.lb. lbs 
7| 1191 52 | 14 13580197—221 39 
9 16100197—021 38 
8 15900 [97—021 40 

8 |5620|96—161 381 

9 14540195—30| 40£ 


11 


New Zealand. . .|Sept. 8 | 120 
Am. Triumph ...[Aug. 291 110 
Am. Beauty . . .|Aug. 39] 111 
Siberian O. A. C.|Sept. 7| 119. 

Danish Island . .|Aug. 30| lllf 
♦Sided Head, all others branching 

Test of Early, Medium and Late Sowing. 
Seedings, one week apart; soil, clay loam; cul¬ 
tivation, summer fallow; plots, 1-20 acre each; 
sown by hoe drill at rate of 2 £ bushels per acre. 


4760|95—101 38 
4920|93—181 39 
4040192—321 40 
56 | 11 14200192—12 [ 39£ 
49 | 10 14720191—26 [ 39| 


Variety. 


II 

Q OT 


TO .- 


■w g g . 
TO 3 Ml ^ 

M S? 

faS. Ja 


s. 

b£)T3 M3 > 

3 *3 f® 

5 si h 

ij OT ^ Oh 


3 


<D t- 

►c <n 
& fa 


lbs bus.lbs. lbs 
40£ 
40iJ 
403 

m 

40£ 
39£ 
403 
40£ 
403 
40£ 
39 £ 
40£ 

Note.—The seeding, which should have been 
done on May 3rd, was postponed until May 9th, 
on account of snow. 


Banner . .|Apr. 26[Aug. 

26 1 

123 

45 

9 ' 

3080 

68—08 

Banner . .[May 9|Aug. 

301 

114 

48 

10 

2720 

75—30 

Banner . .[May 10)Aug. 

31 

114 

48 

10 

2680 

74—04 

Banner . JMay 17|Sept. 

5| 

1121 

53 

11 

3700! 

76—16 

Fanner . JMay 24[Sept. 

7| 

107| 49 | 

9 

3020| 

75—30 

Banner . JMay 31ISept. 

7| 

100 

47 

9 

2940 [70—20 

Abundance . [Apr. 261 Aug. 

26! 

123 1 

46 | 

9 1 

3040(75—10 

Abundance .[May 9|Aug. 

31! 

115 

48 1 

9 

2920|78—28 

Abundance JMay lOISept. 

5 

119 

49 

9 

3040)68—28 

Abundance .[May 17|Sept. 

7 

114 

47 

9 

2840 75—10 

Abundance . May 24[Sept. 

7! 

107 

44 | 

9 

2740(78—08 

Abundance .[May 31]Sept. 

1 

100 

44 

9 

2780|81—06 


Acre and Field Lots. 

Soil, clay loam; cultivation, summer fallow; 
sown by hoe drill, at rate of 2 £ bushels per acre. 
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BARLEY. 

Two-Rowed. 

Test of Different Varieties Sown on Same Date. 
Twenty-two varieties sown on May 19th; soil, clay 
loam; cultivation, summer fallow; plots, 1-20 acre 
each; sown by hoe drill at rate of 2 bushels per acre. 


Variety. 


3 *j . 

TO 3 fee £ MI'O 

3 ? 3 

3 3 j; © d) 

Q ^ faOTfaH 


Danish Chevelier |Aug. 30: 

[ 104| 36 | 

4 

French Chevelier |Aug. 31 

| 105| 35 | 

4 

Sidney. 

. .[Aug. 30 

104 

38 | 

33 

Canadian Thorpe |Aug. 24 

98 

40 | 

3 

Bolton. 

..|Aug. 24j 

98 

33 | 

33 

Dunham .. .. 

. .|Aug. 241 

98 

40 | 

4 

Thanet .. .. .. 

..|Sept. 8 

| 113 

35 | 

43 

Prize Prolific . 

. JSept. 8 

[ 113 

34 | 

n 

Leslie. 

..IAug. 21 | 

1 95 

34 | 

u 

Beaver. 

. .|Aug. 29 

I 103I 33 | 

21 


Ml ^ '0 < J 

"aJ ^ ® *-• 

§OT £fa 
lbs bus.lbs lbs 
4000[66—321 53£ 
2340 [65—401 53 


M) w 


4140| 
4580|58—36 
4000|“' " 

5260 
3960 
4480| 

5120 


63—361 54£ 

53 
55 

54 
52 
52£ 


58—16| 

57—04| 

57—04 

56—32 


55—40| 53 
4940|55—20j 53 

The above are all bearded. 

Six-Rowed. 

Test of Different Varieties Sown on Same Date. 

Thirty varieties, sown on May 18th; soil, clay 
loam; cultivation, summer fallow; plots, 1-20 acre 
each; sown by hoe drill, at rate of 2 bushels per 
acre. 


Variety. 


Rennie’s Imp. 

Trooper. 

Claude. 

Argyle. 

Mansfield .. 

Blue. 

Baxter’s .. .. 

Summit. 

Mensury .. 
Empire. 


2 a) rt .,3 +> . 

■*-’ 3 £j S. Sj . 3 J 
TO 3 ,M3 > Ml "3 M) [> 
>> 3 !» 3 3 *3 JC 

3 

CS CcoCE 

in. in. lbs 


•3 <4 


_ 3 
Mlfa 


[Aug. 171 92 

32 

21 

[3660 

69—28 

[Aug. 17 

94 

32 

2 

[4480 

69—08 

Aug. 241 

99 | 

35 | 

2 J| 

4200| 

69—08 

Aug. 19 

94 

34 

3 

13900 

68—36 

Aug. 19 

94 ! 

33 I 

3 

24001 

66—32 

Aug. 18‘ 

93 

31 

23 

[3440 

65—40 

Aug. 18 

93 

32 | 

23 

3500 

63—36 

Aug. 19 

| 94 

1 33 | 

3 

[4600 

[62—24 

Aug. 18 

93 

36 | 

1 3 

3810 

62—04 

| Aug. 19 

| 94 

| 30 

23 

[3660 

[61—12 

11 bearded varieties. 




0 ) f-l Q 1 t-l 
- 1) k CD 

E^fa ^fa 
bus.lbs lbs 
52£ 
52£ 
501 
52£ 
512 
50 
52| 
541 
521 
53 


Test of Early, Medium and Late Seeding. 
Seedings, one week apart; soil, clay loam; cultiva¬ 
tion, summer fallow; plots, 1-20 acre each; sown by 
hoe drill, at rate of 2 bushels per acre. 


Variety. 


II 


Qfa 


3 cd 

CS , 


: <D 0> £ 

' JK £ 


6 -Rowed 
Odessa 
Odessa . 
Odessa 
Odessa 
Odessa 
Odessa 
Rowed 
Canadian 
Thorpe 


i i i i 


2 -3 fa 

2 if 

O' Q; fn 

•- 3 (D 

!* C fn 
lbs bus.lbs lbs 


. ,|Apr. 26|Aug. 141 Ul| 30 
.—|May 9jAug. 26| 110 30 | 
...|May 10|Aug. 281 111| 30 | 
...|May 17IAug. 31| 1071 29 | 
...|May 24|Sept. 1| 1011 30 ' 
[May 311Sept. 4[ 97| 29 


I I ! 

Apr. 26[Aug. 26[ 123| 34 
May 9|Aug. 31| 115| 36 


2£ 14340[63—36 [ 492 
2£[3200|56—12| 51 
2£13140155—201 512 
2£[3160155—00| 52 


2£|3560| 

2£|3780 


May lOjAug. 31[ 114 36 j 
May 17] Sept. 1[ 108 37 ' 

May 241 Sept. 7| 107 37 
May 31|Sept. 8 | 1011 3S 
Note—The seeding, which should have been done 
on May 3, was postponed on account of snow. 


55—00! 

54—281 


5900| 

3900 

4260 

4080 

4140 

4200 


51 
50 £ 

56—121 52£ 
52—04| 52 
52—44| 52£ 


52—24 

51—12 

50—00 


Acre and Field Lots. 

Soil, clay loam; cultivation, summer fallow; sown 
by hoe drill, at rate of 2 bushels seed per acre. 


Variety, g 


Can’d’n 

Thorpe 

Sidney 

Trooper 

Odessa . 

Royal . 

Baxter’s 

Rennie’s 

Irnpv’d 

Can’d’n 

Thorpe 

French 

CbevTr 

Oderb’h 

Mensury 

Beaver 

Com’on 

Bolton 


I I 


I 


|Mayl3|Aug.30 
|Mayl3|Sept. 4 
|Mayl7IAug.30| 

| May 9iAug. 18] 
|Mayl7|Aug.21 
|Mayl7|Aug.24| 

i 

|Mayl7|Aug.24| 100] 
|May20|Aug.25j 


3 ga . 

« 3 SC ^ 
a r 
3 <D i3 

DSjot 

in. 

I I 

110| 47 
“ 43 
44 
28 
32 
31 


3 . xs > « 

b 0 »3 M) ^ *3 <« 
O «S 'S g « t« 

•Jfa OT l^fa 




I 


[May 8|Aug.24 
| May 81Aug. 15j 
jMay 9|Aug.l9| 
|May 8|Aug.261 111 
Mayl7|Aug.l9| 95 


98[ 


in. lbs bus lbs lbs 

! i 

3 15940154—00 
3£ 14120148—00 [ 

2£ 14030147—421 
2£ 13570 [42—361 
2 13420 [60—241 
2 |3400|56—221 


4100|52—00 

I 

3640!51—16| 

. I I 

33 | 4£ 13000151—14 
30 | 2 12900147—421 
33 | 3 13420(43—451 
35 I 3 14100138—14 
33 ( 3 |3640|34—44 
|May 8 |Aug.l 6 | 101] 31 | | [* 


52£ 

54 

52 

52i 

52 

52£ 


52 

52£ 

522 

54£ 

-52 

-53 

'52J 


♦Cut and threshed for feed. 


PEASE. 

Test of Different Varieties Sown on Same Date. 

Fifty-nine varieties sown on May 10th; soil, clay 
loam; cultivation, summer fallow; plots, 1-20 acre, 
sown by hoe drill, at rate of, small, 2 bushels, medi¬ 
um, 2£ bushels, and large, 3 bushels per acre. 


Variety and Size. 


3 

fa 


Grey Spring, small [Sept. 
Crown, small. . .[Aug. 
Picton, large . . .[Sept. 
Chelsea, medium .|Sept. 
Carleton, medium |Sept. 
Wis’n Blue, small|Sept. 
Macoun, medium .|Sept. 
Archer, medium . jSept. 
Trilby, medium ..[Sept. 


TO P tD < 
C F 

cS ^ 

Jot 

in. 

.. 3[ 117| 40 
281 111 | 44 
7|-121| 47 
. 6 | 120| 45 
2| 116J 50 
. 31 1171 35 
4| 118| 50 
. 6 | 120| 43 
.. 4| 1181 40 


*3^* 

' - <a 


Ml m 

a ’g ® 2 

U) Ok, 5 
fa fa OT 


q 

■Sm 


•2 CD 
Enfa 

lbs bus lbs lbs 
2 14200138—321 64 


>o^ 

’<D »H 


3060|35—40| 65£ 
3800|38—001 64 
3100! 35—00 [ 64 
3520|34—40 [ 64J 
3140|34—40| 65 
4240|34—20 j 64 
3540|34—20| 64 
[ 4940 [34—00 [ 63£ 


Test of Early, Medium and Late Sowing. 

Seedings, one week apart; soil, clay loam; cultiva¬ 
tion, summer fallow; plots, 1-20 acre each; sown by 
hoe drill, at rate of, Golden Vine, 2 bushels; Mummy, 
2 £ bushels per acre. 


Variety. 


© ■* 


g! 

C OT 


Q fa 


Gold’n Vine|Apr.26|Aug. 

|May 9|Aug. 
“ |Mayl0|Aug.: 

“ |Mayl7|Ssp. 

“ |May24|Sep. 

[May31[Sep. 
Mummy . . |Apr.26|Aug. 
“ |May 9|Aug. 

|Mayl0|Sep. 

“ |Mayl7[Sep. 

|May24|Sep. 
“ |May31|Sep. 


2 2 ^ 
QS fai 

in. 

27| 124[ 36 


: • 
3 P 'D 

3 <D o 

2 fa fa 
in. 


M ^ 
X-r 


1141 36 
114| 36 
1221 34 
7| 117| 40 
101 1131 37 
29| 126[ 34 
31 [ 1151 33 
1| 115| 36 
5| 122| 30 
7| 117| 37 
10 j 1131 33 


lbs bus.lbs lbs 


w . „ (D 
^ OT fa 


2 |2540[ 
2 12120 
2 |2780 
2 12240 1 
|2840 


25—001 65 

21— 40| 65£ 
i 27—00| 64£ 

22— 40| 65 
24—20| 65 

2£ 12940 [24—401 65 
2£11080122—001 64£ 
2£ 12040| 19—201 65£ 
2£|1580|30—20| 64£ 
2£ 1920|18—20| 632 
2£ 12040119—201 645 
2£|2540[21—20j 64 


Note.—The seeding, which should have been done 
on May 3rd, was postponed until May 9th, on account 
of snow. 

SMUT TESTS. 

Test of various solutions as preventives of smut 
in wheat, oats and barley. 

Wheat. 


On 25 Sq. Ft. 


Variety. 


Treatment. 


Red Fife—1 lb. bluestone to 10 bush, clean 

seed. 

Red Fife—1 lb. bluestone to 5 bush, smutty 

seed, dipped 1 minute. 

Red Fife—1 lb. bluestone to 5 bush, smutty 

seed, dipped 5 minutes. 

Red Fife—1 lb. bluestone to 5 bush, smutty 

seed, dipped 10 minutes. 

Red Fife—Smutty seed, untreated. 

Red Fife—4£ oz. formalin in 10 gals, water 
to io bush, seed, dipped 10 minutes .. 
Red Fife—2 oz. massel powder, 1 bush.lime 
in 10 gals, water to 10 bush, wheat. 


•w 

>* 

•o 

o 

p 

o 

S 

O 

OT 

850 


520 

300 

563 

226 

807 

24 

230 

750 

755 

40 

825 

80 


































Variety. 


Variety. 


Tares, White.|May 19JPlowed under July 20th. 

Soja Beans .|May 19jPlowed under July 20th. 

Clover, Com’n Red.|May 22|Plowed under Sept. 10. 
Alsike & Lucerne..|May 22|Plowed under Sept. 10. 

.|May 22|Plowed under Aug. 15. 

Wheat. Red Fife . Apr. 25|Sept. 2| 131| 4S |5000[36—06 
Wheat, Red Fife . Apr. 25|Sept. 2| 131 48 14960135—26 

Wheat, Red Fife . Apr. 25|Sept. 2| 13l| 48 |5110|35—40 

Wheat, Red Fife . Apr. 25|Sept. 2| 131| 48 15190136—00 

Whpflt "Pifo A r»T* 91 1911 40 Irnno or on 


Always cheaper 


in the end than any seeds 


that only cost half as much. 


Tested, true to name, fresh and 


reliable. Always tlie best. Ask 


for Ferry’s — take no others. 


Write for 1900 Seed Annual. 


Windsor, Ont. 


Oats. v 

Doncaster Prize—4£ oz. formalin, 10 gals. \ 
water, 10 bush, seed, dipped 1 hour. \ 
Doncaster Prize, 4£ oz. formalin, 10 gals. I 'g 

water, 10 bush, seed, dipped 15 min. I p- 

Rennie’s Prize, 4i oz. formalin, 10 gals. J «2 « 

water, 10 bush, seed, dipped 1 hour.. / m o 

Rennie’s Prize, 4£ oz. formalin, 10 gals. I 

water, 10 bush seed, dipped 15 min... ' a> 
Imported Irish, 4^ oz. formalin, 10 gals. \ 3 $ 

water, 10 bush, seed, dipped 1 hour.. ) S£ 

Imported Irish, 4£ oz. formalin, 10 gals. / m ^ 

water, 10 bush, seed, dipped 15 min.. © 0 

Bavarian—4 oz. formalin, 10 gals, water, 10 l ^ >» 

bush, seed, sprinkled. V % a 

Bavarian—4 oz. formalin, 10 gals, water, 10 1 £ - 

bush, seed, dipped 15 min. | 

Wideawake—9 oz. formalin, 10 gals, water I £ ” 

10 bush, seed, sprinkled. I 

Wideawake—9 oz. formalin, 10 gals, water / 

10 bush, seed, dipped 5 minutes .... ' 

Barley. 

Royal— 4£ oz. formalin, 10 gals, water, 10 

bush, seed, dipped 1 hour.No smut. 

Royal —\\ oz. formalin, 10 gals, water, 10 

bush, seed, dipped 5 min.No smut. 

Royal—Untreated. 10 

Bolton—4i oz. formalin, 10 gals, water, 10 

bush seed, dipped 15 min.No smut. 

Bolton—4J oz. formalin, 10 gals, water, 10 

bush, seed, sprinkled.No smut. 

Baxter’s—4£ oz. formalin, 10 gals, water, 

10 bush, seed, dipped 5 min. 8 

Baxter’s—9 oz. formalin, 10 gals, water, 10 

bush, seed, sprinkled.No smut. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH INDIAN CORN. 

Test of Varieties Sown in Rows and Planted in Hills. 

Soil, clay loam; cultivation, root land of 1898; 30 
varieties, * sown on May 29; plots 1-110 acre each; 
cut September 9. 

• Yield Per Ac. 


flS I 3 

« K 

tns. lbs tns. lbs 

Canada W. Flint. | 65 Aug. 28 Tassel 12— 420 10—1350 
Early Mastadon .j 78 not 12— 200 16— 330 

Early Butler . . . | 70 Aug. 26 Silk 11— 770 10— 900 

Mam. 8-rwd Flint| 62 Aug. 28 Silk 11— 200 10— 900 

Cloud’s E. Yellow| 67 Aug. 26 Silk 10—1450 10—1670 

N. Dakota White.| 64 Aug. 26 Silk 10—1350 8—1600 

Red Cob Ensilage | 84 not 10— 900 13— 730 

Evergreen Sugar | 68 Aug. 26| Silk 10— 900(12— 750 
Pearce’s Prolific .| 60 Aug. 29|Tassel]10— 570( 8—1380 
Rural T.W. Flint] 69 Aug. 26|Silk (10— 350(12—1520 

Test of Sowing in Rows Different Distances Apart. 

Soil, cultivation, etc., same as in test of varieties. 


GREEN MANURING TEST. 

The green crops were sown in spring of 1898; land, 
stubble, gang-plowed 4 inches deep before seeding. 
When the various crops had attained their maximum 
growth they were plowed down and the plots were 
harrowed. The check plot of fallow was plowed 7 
inches deep and cultivated several times in 1898. 
Soil, clay loam; seed, Red Fife wheat; plots, half 
acre each; sown by hoe drill at rate of 1£ bushels 
per acre. 


Green Crop Sown 
in 1898. 


Selected Learning .. ..( 21 
Selected Learning .. ..| 28 
Selected Learning .. ..| 35 
Selected Learning .. ..| 42 

Longfellow.I 21 

Longfellow.j 28 

Longfellow.| 35 

Longfellow.| 42 

Champion White Pearl] 21 
Champion White Pearl| 28 
Champion White Pearl| 35 
Champion White Pearl j 42 


(Aug.30 Tassel 
|Aug.30 Tassel 
( not | 

|Sep. 4 Tassel 
|Aug.28 Tassel 
j Aug. 28 Tassel 
|Aug.28 Tassel 
|Aug.28 Tassel 
| not 
| not 
| not 
| not 


tns lbs 
69 16—1180 
76 14—1420 

64 10—1500 
66 10—1970 

65 10—1310 

69 9—1800 

65 9—1800 

68 10—1210 
65 12—1160 

59 10—1220 

63 8— 630 

60 7—1090 


ROTATION TEST—FIRST YEAR. 

Soil, clay loam; cultivation, summer fallow; plots, 
half acre each. 


Plot Seeded With 


Wheat, Red Fife .(Apr. 2o|Sept. 2 
Wheat, Red Fife .|Apr. 25|Sept. 2 
Wheat, Red Fife .|Apr. 25jSept. 2 
Wheat, Red Fife .|Apr. 25|Sept. 2 
Wheat, Red Fife .|Apr. 25|Sept. 2 


Oats, Banner. . .|May 8|Aug. 
Wheat, Red Fife .(Apr. 25|Sept. 
Oats, Banner . . .(May 8[Aug. 
Wheat, Red Fife .|Apr. 25|Sept. 
Barley, C. Thorpe|May 8|Aug. 
Rye, Spring . . .|Apr. 27|Sept. 


Bromus Inermis.|Apr. 25|Aug. 

Rape.I Apr. 25 Aug. 

Common Red Clover .|Apr. 25 Aug. 
Mammoth Red CloverjApr. 25 Aug. 

Alsike.|Apr. 25 Aug. 

Buckwheat.I Apr. 25|Aug. 

Tares.I Apr. 251 Aug. 

Pease.I Apr. 25|Aug. 

Lucerne.I Apr. 251 Aug. 

Check plot, sum. fal..|Apr. 25|Aug. 


§5 S’ * ® £ & <5 

lbs. bus lb 
291 12715110 (36—10 
291 12714930136—55 
291 127|4770|33—00 
291 12714840135—50 
291 12714920135—44 
291 127 j 4740|32—20 
29 j 12714700131—40 
291 127(4990|35—50 
291 127|5000(33—00 
291 12715100(36—28 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FLAX. 

Test of Sowing Different Quantities of Seeds Per 
Acre on Different Dates. 


Seed Per Acre. 


80 lbs.(May 19|Sept. 

40 lbs.|May 19|Sept. 

80 lbs.|May 26ISept. 

40 lbs.|May 26|Sept. 

80 lbs.I June 2|Sept. 

40 lbs.(June 2|Sept. 

80 lbs.(June 9(Sept. 

40 lbs...(June 9|Sept. 


-M 0*3 . 

*» 

® 3 M ' 

a 

«j <u is 
in. 

71 112 30 
7| 112 31 
9 107 28 
9 107 32 
11 102 30 
11 102 30 
13 97 30 

13 97 30 


£ 02 ^ CL 
lbs bus. lb 
210)|16—00 
1700|14—40 
'2500|21—0' 
2300|20—15 
2400(19—20 
2100(18—10 
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Awnless Brome Grass (Bromus Inermis). 

First cut, (sown, 1898) 2 tons, 490 lbs. per acre. 
Second cut (sown, 1897), 5 tons, 160 lbs. per acre. 
Third cut (sown, 1896) 1 ton, 1745 lbs. per acre. 

Western Rye Grass (Agropyrum Tenerum.) 

First cut (sown, 1898). 2 tons, 1627 lbs. per acre. 

FODDER CROPS. 

Horse Beans. 

Sown May 19, cut Sept. 2. 

Yield Per Acre. 

In rows 21 in. apart, 38 in. in height, 3 tons, 1800 lbs. 

In rows 28 in. apart, 38 in. in height, 3 tons. 

In rows 35 in. apart, 40 in. in height, 2 tons, 1950 lbs. 

SOJA BEANS. 

Sown May 19, cut Sept. 3. 

In rows 21 in. apart, yield, 2 tons, 300 lbs. per acre. 

In rows 28 in. apart, yield, 2 tons, 1300 lbs. per acre. 

In rows 35 in. apart, yield, 1 ton, 700 lbs. per acre. 

SORGHUM. 

Amber Sugar .1 ton, 1200 lbs. per acre. 

Orange Sugar .1 ton, 500 lbs. per acre. 

BROOM CORN. 

In rows 21 in. apart, yield, 3 tons, 1300 lbs. per acre. 

In rows 28 in. apart, yield, 2 tons, 1100 lbs. per acre. 

MILLETS. 

Seven varieties tested on 1-20 acre plots. 

Sown May 27, cut Sept. 13. 

Best yield, “ Siberian,” 4 tons, 1490 lbs. per acre. 

TARES. 

Sown May 19, cut for seed Sept. 17. 

Yield, 24 20-60 bushels seed per acre. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Four varieties, sown June 3, cut Sept. 3. 

Best yield, “ Rye Buckwheat,” 20.46 bushels per acre. 

LUPINS. 

White and Yellow, sown May 12, a failure. 


* A 65 A $25.00 WATCH 

in appearance, and the best 
■ — time keeper on the market. 

Double hunting case, stem 
wind and stem set, superbly 
engraved. Fitted with an 
.American model jewelled 
movement. Cut this out and 
it to us with your name and 
ess and we will send the 
:h to you by express forex- 
lation, you examine it at the 
■ess office and i fas represen t- 
w F ay express agent our special 
introductory price, $4.65, and express charges, and it is yours. 
Only one watch to each customer.at this price. State whether 
you want Gent’s or Lady’s size. TERRY WATCH CO., Toronto 
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When writing advertisers, kindly mention Ths 
Nor’-West Farmer. 
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BROME GRASS SEED 

Fine Sample, 

$12.50 per 100 lbs. 

BAKER & SKELDING, Macleod, Alta. 

Grower and importer of Northern grown 

GARDEN, FIELD, [—■ ^ r\ 

AND FLOWER J F- F_ 

These seeds are strictly fresh, and are 
imported direct from the largest seed 
growers. We carry the Largest Stock 
of seeds in the Northwest. Send name 
and address for our 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

J. M. PERKINS, 331 

BROME sced s 


Grown by 


John S. Robson, Manitou. 


15c. per lb. for 40 lbs. or more. 
20c. 4 less than 40 lbs. 


14 lbs. should be sown to the acre. Address all 
orders to 

THE MANITOU FARMERS' STORE CO. 

Limited, 

MANITOU. 

Banner Oats 

For sale, 600 bushels Banner Oats, from imported 
seed. 40 c. per bushel. Bags extra. Apply, 

ALEX. D. GAMLEY, 

Box 193, Brandon, Man. 

SUPERIOR QUALITY 

BROME GRA s s E !n 

Perfectly clean and at reasonable price. 

T. COPLAND, - Saskatoon, Sask. 

Hazledean Stock and Seed Farm. 

BROME GRASS SEED. 

I Have 6,000 lbs. of good Brome Grass Seed 
for sale. Farmers requiring any should 
write me for price early, as it will soon go. 

ELMER SHAW, Kenlls, Assa. 

Catalogue Printing. 

Best facilities for printing Catalogues in. Western 
Canada. Up-to-date covers designed by SPECIAL 
AR 11 STS. Write for quotations. 

THE STOVEL CO. 

p.o. Boxi3i0. Winnipeg, Man. 
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QIMMERS’ SEEDS GROW 

AND ARE AIRWAYS 

THE BEST THAT GROW. 

SIMMERS’ SEED ANNUAL for 1900 MAILED PREE 

A handsome New Book of 100 Pages —tells the plain truth about Seeds—includ¬ 
ing rare novelties which cannot be had elsewhere. Gives practical information of 
real value to all who would raise the choicest Vegetables and most 
beautiful Flowers. gssv" SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 

J. A. SIMMERS, Seed Merchant, TORONTO, 0NT. 


Great Wheat Growers’ Convention. 

Early last year, as an experiment, a 
great convention, mainly for the discus¬ 
sion of wheat-growing problems, was 
held at Fargo, North Dakota, and proved 
so much a success that it was this year 
repeated in the last week in January. The 
State Experiment Station is close to the 
town, and in connection with it, a farm 
school, at which are now about 300 pu¬ 
pil®, male and female. The officers of the 
station are also the teachers of the school, 
with one or two necessary additions to 
the teaching staff. These officers are all 
men with youth on their side, have had 
experience at older stations, and are a 
host in themselves when agricultural 1 prob¬ 
lems are to be discussed. Along with 
them are combined several men of note 
from outside points and practical farmers 
well able to handle and report on such 
points of practical experience as are suit¬ 
able to the occasion. Occasionally a 
paper will be read that the audience finds 
tedious, but this is an exceptional case. 
Three sessions per day, forenoon, after¬ 
noon and evening, and that for four days 
in succession, is a pretty strong dose, and 
the process of digesting such a mass of 
interesting and valuable information is a 
severe mental strain. But the proceed¬ 
ings are afterwards printed and everyone 
present can, for a small payment before¬ 
hand, have a copy sent him, from which 
he can cull points that most concern bis 
own special line of action. 

Soil exhaustion and restoration was han¬ 
dled in various ways, and it was almost 
amusing to find the methods suggested 
by R. Waugh, of the Nor’-West Farmer, 
from Winnipeg, repeatedly brought for¬ 
ward at subsequent sessions, by men 300 
miles further south. From Fargo to 
Grand Forks the farms are as a rule 
large, running from 1,000 acres up to the 
great bonanza farms with many thousands 
of acres, all owned by one man. The 
yield, under almost continuous cropping 
of wheat, has been gradually running 
down, and the plan suggested by Mr. 
Waugh of raising on a large scale crops 
of Brome grass and corn as the simplest 
mode of rotation found strong support 
from men who are already growing close 
upon 100 acres of com and feeding that 
along with the straw from their wheat 
crop to cattle, which can in this way be 
well wintered at a cost of $6, while the 
land is enriched at the same time by their 
droppings. This corn growing has been 
already successfully practiced by men very 
near the Manitoba line. One of them was 
able to show a large profit by combined 
corn-growing and stock-feeding with al¬ 
ternating wheat crops, while from wheat 
alone his returns paid for very little more 
than seed and labor. 

Brome grass they know very little 
about, outside what can be seen at ex¬ 
periment stations, but it will be largely 
used before long. Millet as a crop that 
can be used instead 1 of black summerfal- 
low, has an excellent reputation both as 
a means to killing weeds and a rotation 
with wheat. The millet cut green as cat¬ 
tle feed is very satisfactory, but is found 
dangerous if fed to horses. Barley serves 
the same purpose, but it is found that the 
roots of the millet, if cut on the green 
side and plowed down immediately be¬ 
come decayed enough to feed a capital 
crop of wheat next year, which is not the 
case with barley unless it has been pre¬ 
viously manured. 

Wheat breeding was very fully handled 
by Professor Hays, of Minnesota, who has 
been at work on it for the last ten years 
and spent part of last summer in Europe 
visiting the great breeding stations in 
England, France and Germany. An elab¬ 
orate paper on the same subject, by Dr. 
Wilber, of the U.S. Central Station at 
Washington, was also read. 


On the afternon of the last day Presi¬ 
dent J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern 
Railroad, who has devoted considerable 
time and attention to the subject, spoke 
on the cultivation of trade with China as 
an opening for the sale of very large quan¬ 
tities! of American flour, so creating a de¬ 
mand that would favorably affect the price 
of wheat on this continent. 

A good many of the topics dealt with 
are as important to the Canadian North¬ 
west as to the farmers of the great spring 
wheat states. In future issues we shall 
make use of valuable information on such 
subjects as smut, the Hessian fly, root 
growth, etc., which were very ably dis¬ 
cussed by the bright young professors of 
the North Dakota Station. The attend¬ 
ance at this great convention, numbering 
several hundreds at every session, of 
bright, capable-looking farmers from a 
radius of 150 miles and even farther, would 
have surprised the members of the aver¬ 
age Manitoba institute. A still larger 
turnout for next year is already assured. 


Seed Grain Distribution. 

Dr. Saunders, Director of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms, announces! that un¬ 
der instruction of the Hon. Minister of 
Agriculture another distribution of sam¬ 
ple packages of the best and most pro¬ 
ductive sorts of cereals, etc., is now being 
made. The distribution will consist, as 
heretofore, of samples of oats, spring 
wheat, barley, field pease, Indian corn and 
potatoes. Each sample will weigh three 
pounds. The quality of the seed will be 
of the best, the varieties true to name and 
the packages will be sient free to appli¬ 
cants, through the mail. The object in 
view is the improvement of the character 
and quality of the grain, etc., grown in 
Canada, an effort widely appreciated, and 
the choice of varieties to be sent out will 
be confined to those which have been 
found to succeed well at the Experimental 
Farms. 

These samples will be sent only to those 
who apply personally, lists of names from 
societies or individuals cannot be considt 
ered. Only one sample of one sort can 
be sent to each applicant, hence if an in¬ 
dividual rceives a sample of oats he can¬ 
not also receive one of wheat or barley. 
Applications should be addressed to the 
Director of Experimental Farms, Ottawa, 
and may be sent any time before the 15th 
of March 1 , after which date the lists will 
be closed, so that the samples asked for 
may all be sent out in good time for sow¬ 
ing. Parties! writing will please mention 
the sort of grain they would prefer and 
should the available stock of the variety 
named be exhausted, some other good sort 
will be sent in its place. Letters may be 
sent to the Experimental Farm free of 
postage. 


David Jackson, president of the New- 
dale creamery, has erected a new barn 
the past season, 120x88 feet. 


Between five and six thousand acres 
of land are ready for seeding in the Wey- 
burn and Yellow Grass districts. This 
gives some idea of the settlement that 
took place there this past season. 

The death of George Hope, Jr., which 
took place at Toronto, where he had 
gone for a change of air, has been much 
felt in Carberry, where he was well known 
and much esteemed. The Hope family 
was one of the first to settle on the Car- 
berry plain and none are more generally 
respected for their personal worth and 
skill as practical farmers. They came 
here in 1878 and young George home¬ 
steaded close to Carberry, where he lived 
till two years ago. Five years ago he 
had a bad attack of pleurisy which devel¬ 
oped into consumption. He died at the 
early age of 38 and leaves a wife and two 
children. 

The officers elected at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the South Brandon Agricultural 
Society were:—Alex. Naismith, pres. ; 
David Stevenson, 1st V.P.; Wm. Patter¬ 
son, 2nd V.P.; W. J. Johnston, sec.-treas.; 
directors—F. O. Fowler, John Carruthers, 
F. Noble, Jas. Elliott, Isaac M. Hender¬ 
son, Chas. Leachman ; auditor, Thos. 
Seeley. The fair will be held at Wawan- 
esa, July 17th, 1900. 



WATSON’S 


Exml FEED COITEH 

Save money by using a Feed Cutter. The best 
feeders all use them. We have all sizes. 

WE HAVE a lull line of 

Harrows, Discs, Cultivators, 
Fanning Mills, Etc. 

also 

Grand Detour Plows. 

Writs IJs for Prices. 

JOHN WATSON MANUFG. CO., LTD. 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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Best Timber in Speight Wagons, 


If you have no dealer convenient, write directly to us for information. 


The Speight Sr Bob-Sleigh 


For general use in Manitoba, N. W. T. 
and northern part of Ontario. Furnished 
with regular bolsters; 38 40 or 42 J4 

inches between stakes, or with log bunks 
and clevises. 



Improved with Cast Channel Shoe pro¬ 
jecting on each side of runner, protecting 
the woods and bolts. 


Whiffletrees, Doubletrees 
and Neckyoke extra. 



THE SPEIGHT WAGON CO., Markham, Ont. 

Dealers should write us for Catalogue and Prices. 


Farmers’ Elevators. 

The dissatisfaction throughout the coun¬ 
try with the elevator system and the way 
it has been worked for the advantage of 
the buyers, and which led to the appoint¬ 
ing of an elevator commission of inquiry, 
is being settled in quite a few places by 
the farmers themselves. The plan that 
offers the best solution to this trouble in 
the minds of many men, is co-operation on 
the part of farmers in building a farmers’ 
elevator themselves. From time to time 
The Farmer has given descriptions of suc¬ 
cessful farmers’ elevators, but now we ga¬ 
ther all this information together and pre¬ 
sent it to our readers in the hope that they 
may find in it the necessary information 
to enable them to organize and build an 
elevator, if they have not already done so. 

Some of these elevators were built more 
than 10 years ago and have been fairly 
successful from the first, others were built 
a few years later, in 1891, 1892, and 1893. 
The most of these have been successful 
and wherever the farmers have had a good 
manager and have stood by him, there has 
been the greatest success. Some of the 
elevators, built the last two years, have 
been exceptionally successful. 

Capacity.—This runs from 20,000 to 
115,000 bushels, with the majority at from 
30,000 to 50,000. The number of bins pro¬ 
vided runs from 14 in a 20,000 bus. elevator 
to 46 in a 60,000 bushel one, the object 
being to give ample accommodation for 
individuals. 

Cost.—Reduced to the cost per 1,000 
bushels capacity the range is from $171 
to $283, depending on the completeness 
of the outfit and the extras in the way of 
facilities for grinding grain, etc. The 
Carman elevator cost $283 per 1,000 bus., 
yet it has given high dividends each year 
and expects to go higher still this year. 
The average cost of an elevator is about 
$200 for every 1,000 bushels capacity. 

Capital.—Some of the elevators started 
with the capital stock at about the cost of 
the entire plant and in some cases this 
was all subscribed and paid up at the time 
the building was put up. At Boissevain. 
where the elevator cost $9,000, the capital 
stock was placed at $50,000, and of this 
only $7,000 was paid up when the 
building was erected. The Roland eleva¬ 
tor, costing $9,000, has a capital stock of 
$12,000, of which $7,000 was paid up at the 
time the elevator was built. Indian Head, 
with an elevator costing $ 8 , 000 , has a 
cipitaf stock of only $3,000, which Was 
nearly all paid up. at the time the building 
was erected 1 . The municipality gave a 
bonus of $ 3,000 towards the erection of the 
elevator. 

Value of a Share.—$50 is the favorite 
value of a share,'although $25 is the value 


of quite a number, and in one case $ 10 . 
Different plans are followed about the way 
the shares are paid up. In quite a few 
cases the shares were payable in Ml at 
the time the building was erected, others 
allowed six months, or good notes were 
accepted, bearing interest. Boissevain 
made their’s in two payments, while In¬ 
dian Head’s was at the call of the directors 
in 10 per cent., 10 per cent., 40 per cent 
and 40 per cent, instalments. In only one 
or two cases was there any difficulty in 
getting the shares paid up. In nearly 
every case the sale of stock is not con¬ 
fined to farmers. 

Help.—The amount of help depends on 
the volume of business'—a manager, en¬ 
gineer and one or two hands. The smal¬ 
ler elevators have only a manager, while 
others have a secretary-treasurer instead 
of an engineer. 

Cleaning and Grading.—Almost invaria¬ 
bly the grain is cleaned before being 
weighed and the farmer paid for only the 
actual grain sold. A few elevators will 
receive on grade. In some places it is diffi¬ 
cult to get farmers to allow the elevator 
to clean the grain as thoroughly as it 
should 1 be and it has to be cleaned again 
at Fort William. Many of the elevators 
will not grade any wheat at all. They rent 
bins to farmers, and sometimes to buyers, 
who can grade if they want to, but the 
elevator does not assume the responsibility 
of any grade. Quite a large number of 
the elevators, and, by the way, the most 
successful ones, not only rent bins to in¬ 
dividuals or buyers, but receive grain on 
grade themselves. 

Charge for Cleaning and Storing.—The 
usual charge is 1 J cents per bushel for 
cleaning and shipping, including 30 days’ 
storage. Boissevain allows only 20 days’ 
storage ; Dominion City charges also 50c. 
insurance on each car-load. This charge 
for cleaning, etc., is made on shareholders 
and non-shareholders alike. Carman al¬ 
lows only 15 days’ storage to non-share - 
holders. For additional storage the usual 
charge is Jc. to shareholders and lc. to 
non-shareholders for each 30 days until a 
given time. 

Other Conveniences.—The great major¬ 
ity of the elevators run a chopper for 
crushing grain, which in many cases is 
chopped at cost for shareholders. At one 
elevator over 62 per cent, of the wheat re¬ 
ceived was shipped to Fort William by 
farmers, at others there is but little ship¬ 
ped this way. On the Northern Pacific 
some farmers are shipping to Duluth. 

Influence of the Elevator.—No one who 
has watched the workings of a live farm¬ 
ers’ elevator can help coming to the con¬ 
clusion that it exerts a good influence, 
and that cases can be cited where itsi pre¬ 
sence has been the means of raising the 
price of wheat from one to three cents a 


bushel. Its presence certainly tends to 
keep values up to top notch. In some 
cases it has been the means of drawing 
trade which was naturally tributary to 
other points. 

Profits.—The most gratifying feature 
about a farmers’ elevator, to the men who 
have purchased shares in it, is that where 
rightly managed it pays big dividends, be¬ 
sides giving them a better price for their 
wheat. It thus benefits the whole neigh¬ 
borhood. A concern that pays 11, 12J, 15 
and 20 per cent, dividends, as many of the 
elevators did last year, and as some of 
them have done for years in succession, is 
a good one to invest in. It is a good 1 thing 
to have in any community and more of 
these paying concerns could be started if 
farmers would pull together more than 
they do. What better lesson do we want 
in the value of co-operation ? Surely the 
success which has followed so many farm¬ 
ers’ elevators should inspire the farmers 
of other districts to co-operate and erect 
one. The success following co-operation 
in connection with elevators should in¬ 
spire confidence for similar co-operation 
along other lines. 


The Countess of Warwick has started a 
college in the South of England in which 
women of the “new persuasion” are to be 
taught agriculture and gardening. This 
new cult has also its organ,“The Woman’s 
Agricultural Times.” Ladies of high de¬ 
gree who have never done a stroke of real 
work, write to show how all this is to be 
learned and practiced. Professor Long 
writes of the “Farm for the New Woman,” 
which is a nice little farm of 20 acres, 
“quite within the range of a woman’s 
powers.” Some of us have known wid¬ 
ows who did not find a 100 or 200 acre 
farm too much for their powers ; but that 
is by the way. He suggests that 5 J acres 
of this be worked as a market garden— 
fruit, vegetables and roses—and the rest 
devoted to pasturage and hay for five 
dairy cows. Stilton cheese at iod. per lb. 
he considers the most paying dairy pi in¬ 
duce. In addition, some bees, poultry, and 
a pig are to be kept, so it will be seen 
that the knowledge of the farmeress must 
be varied and wide. It seems to me,” says 
an amused critic, “that such a farm is 
more suited to the character and habits 
of the old woman, as I know her, than to 
the ‘new woman.’ ” 


For Over Fifty Year* 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been used 
for over fifty years by millions of mothers for 
their children while teething, with perfect suc¬ 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best' 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer Immediately. Sold by Druggists In 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
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The Farm Blacksmith Shop. 

One of the most desirable accomplish¬ 
ments for a young farmer in an out-of- 
the-way settlement is to be handy with 
blacksmith’s tools. It is gratifying to find 
so great an acquaintance with machinery 
as is possessed by many of our farmers 
But if it were possible that more of them 
could get a working acquaintance with 
blacksmithing a great point would) be 
gained. At the Minnesota State School 
of Agriculture a little time is given to the 
forge and R. M. Wood, an ex-student of 
that institution, thus writes in the Farm 
Students’ Review :— 

Professor Drew often jokingly remark¬ 
ed when passing my forge, “What are 
you trying to do now ?” and I was not 
sure that the Professor or any one else 
would know what it was that I had start¬ 
ed to make, but I had an idea, and con¬ 
tinued work making the same article,soon 
became more adept, and each stroke of 
the hammer told, and gradually from out 
the crude bar iron came an article of use. 

Soon after arriving at home I fitted 
up a shop with plenty of space above for 
smoke, for that was a luxury we did not 
enjoy at school. To fit out the shop cost 
me about $ 20 , making tongs, punches and 
chisels myself. The first summer I paid 
for my tools out of the work that I did, 
which otherwise I should have had done 
at the blacksmith’s, in the village four 
miles away. 

There were many rods upon harrows 
that had become broken, and had been 
mended in a way, by wire, rope, straps, 
etc., these were replaced by rods, anu 
where formerly too light ones had been 
used, heavy ones now took their place. 
If an extra large clevis was needed it was 
soon made. Bolts of required length fil¬ 
led the places of those that were broken 
or lost, and that old harrow looked abou 
as serviceable as when new. 

I dound that blacksmith coal was much 
cheaper than horseflesh, and as soon as 
a plow lay became dull, instead of put¬ 
ting it off until there was a chance to 
send it to town to be sharpened, it was 
taken to the shop at noon or night, and 
when we hitched on again to our plow 
it seemed as though an extra horse had 
been put on, one could so easily notice 
the difference in draft. 

Here in the Northwest, where so much 
has to be done between sun and sun in 
harvesting a great crop of grain, every 
moment that the binder can be kept go¬ 
ing is precious, and when a key or bolt 
is lost, a shaft broken or bent, etc., which 
in a shop could be replaced, one readily 
sees the advantage of having a home shop 
as a saver of time. In one-half day,. for 
example, two of us set ten wagon tires, 
and with us, blacksmiths charge one dol¬ 
lar a wheel ; allowing $1.50 for fuel, it 
leaves $8.50 for work of two men one-half 
day. This shows where it is profitable. 
Then when a rainy day comes, there is 
nothing so good to drive away the blues 
as work, and in the shop is a good, dry 
place to fix up those “odds and ends” 
which are never wanting on a farm, and 
soon you will be deriving great pleasure 
out of that shop in seeing things kept re¬ 
paired and in shape, and when you go 
into the house at night and your better 
half tells with pride of her big baking, 
you can boast of your profitable rainy 
day’s work out at the shop. 


In a Minnesota town of i.ooo people 
the merchants are combining to offer, on 
certain days, a prize of $5 for the farmer 
driving the greatest distance to that 
town on business. He must market some¬ 
thing and buy something. They have 
come from as far as forty-one miles. 


Sulvestefs 

Steel Drag Harrows. 

Round Disc Harrows. 
Cutaway Disc Harrows. 


HOE DRILLS, 
SHOE DRILLS, 

Stephenson Patent 

DISC SHOE DRILLS 

Sub-Surface Packers. 

Grain Picklers. Weeders. 

‘DALE’ PATENT SECTIONAL 
Pivoted STEEL LAND ROLLER 


The “Sylvester” Drill for 1900 will be further improved and kept ahead ot 
all competitors : GRASS SEED ATTACHMENT ADAPTED FOR SOW¬ 
ING BROME GRASS. Sizes, 12 to 26 Shoe. 


Sylvester Bros. Mfg. Co., BRA J)l DON 


“John, when that blackheiter is killed we must have her hide 
MT tanned tor a robe. I see W. W. CARRUTHERS, of Brandon, 

is making some beautiful robes out of black-haired hides! ” 

There’s a Farmer’s Wife GOOD SENSE 


We are making the best Robe for the money ever offered to the public. 

W E ARE PREPARED to tan Cow or Horse hides for robes, and guarantee a 
better class of work than has ever been done in Canada before. This is a 
broad statement, but we will stand by it, and will convince anyone who 
may send us a hide to tan that we are not over-estimating our ability. 

Samples of our work will be sent to any address on application. 

FIRST-CLASS FUR DRESSING A 

OF ALL KINDS HOpeCiaily. 

We guarantee all hides or furs tanned by us to be positively moth proof. 
These hides will not get hard with age or wear—the longer they are used the 
softer they get. They are also waterproof from the hair side. 


Write for prices and samples of work to 

W. W. CARRUTHERS, 9th St., Brandon. 

Dealer in Hides, Wool and Furs, 

And Manufacturer of Cow Hide Robes and Coats, Lamb Skin Rugs, Ac. 


-THE- 

Sub-surface 

packer 


Manufactured by 
the 

Brandon Machine 
Works Co, 

Limited, 

BRANDON, 

MAN 


A DESIRABLE 
IMPLEMENT 

FOR 

MANITOBA. 

It does the opposite work from 
Rolling, by packing the sub-soil 
instead of the surface, thus 
causing the land to 
hold the moisture. 

Write for Prices and Circulars, 
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As Others See Us. 


is the prudent course for most of our 
western land. 


A representative of the Farmers’ Re¬ 
view, on a recent press trip through Can¬ 
ada, saw the wheat fields of Manitoba, of 
which he thus speaks :—“We also visited 
the government experimental farm, where 
we inspected some splendid fields of wheat 
such as are rarely seen outside of the 
Canadian wheat belt. Some of the yields 
of grain that have been reported by the 
Brandon experimental farm are almost 
phenomenal. This station is a farm, pure 
and simple, not a school ; there is no 
corps of instructors and there are no pu¬ 
pils. Everything we saw brought home 
to us the fact that we were at last in Ma¬ 
nitoba, the great, if not the greatest, 
wheat-producing country in the world. 
We did not find it the wild region many 
people picture it to be. True, its agricul¬ 
tural possibilities were practically un¬ 
known previous to 1870, when it was made 
a province by the Dominion government, 
but, owing to the tide of immigration 
that swept in from Europe, eastern Can¬ 
ada and the United States, its development 
has been marvellously rapid, and there 
is now a closer network of railroads in 
the southern portion than is found in 
many of our -western states.” 


Spring vs. Fall Plowing. 


On the North. Dakota Experiment Sta¬ 
tion at Fargo an experiment in wheat 
growing has been carried on for eight 
years that is worth making a note of. In 
1892 Professor Hays, now of the Minne¬ 
sota station, had charge of this station, 
and started a sytem of rotation on land 
that had been under wheat since 1883. It 
was very uniform in character and rota¬ 
tion plots were arranged for with inter¬ 
mediate plots that were kept under wheat 
all the time. These intermediate plots 
have been plowed at different seasons and 
the resulting crops noted. The latest fall 
plowed land has been freest from weeds 
and has made in the eight years 13.7 bus. 
more than the spring plowed, which has 
run badly to wild oats. The other plots 
were plowed at different times in the fall, 
with the following results :— 



Total yield 

Average 

Weeds 


per acre 

yearly yield 

in 


for 8 yrs. 

per acre. 

1898. 


Bushels 

Bushels 

Per cent 

Plowed 

per acre. 

per acre. 

wild oats. 

Spring. . . . 

.. 132.4 

16.5 

60 

Average fall 

.. 146.1 

18.3 

13 

Early fall .. 

.. 138.1 

17.3 

20 

Middle fall. 

.. 148.9 

18.6 

15 

Late fall. .. 

.. 151.4 

18.9 

5 


The soil on which these tests have been 
applied is . partially of the gumbo style, 
.heavy and sticky and turns over in lumps, 
which may explain the advantage from 
the latest plowing. One plot is plowed in 
the end of September, two in October 
and one in November. The difference 
in weed growth is the most perplexing 
point in the case. It is probable that 
the only reliable suggestion offered by 
this experiment is to plow gumbo land 
late in the fall and very deep. The mois¬ 
ture in the land at the time of plowing will 
have a marked effect both on the ease 
with which the work can be done and on 
the value of the result. To plow dry 
and leave the land without further treaty 
ment may do for gumbo, but for most oi 
our land it is often a means of spoiling 
it for an early and full germination. Oc¬ 
casionally it gets dry enough to blow 
away before the winter’s blasts and no 
preparation in spring can avert the same 
risk. To catch it in fall with all the mois¬ 
ture possible and harrow down forthwith 


Russian Plowing. 

Judge Ives, of Crookston, Minnesota, 
thus describes from personal observation 
the way in which the Russian farmer pre¬ 
pares his land for a crop:—“I visited a 
farm where the Muzhiks were preparing 
the ground for another year’s crop. The 
first process was plowing, under great dif¬ 
ficulties. The motive power was a lean, 
half-starved horse, whose daily stint was 
not to exceeid a quarter of an acre, har¬ 
nessed to the plow by the shafts. The 
plow was a ‘ bull-tongue,’ with a sharp 
coulter before it; the furrow cut — not 
turned — less than six inches wide, and of 
the same depth. Following the plow was 
a boy with a long-handle mallet, whose 
duty was to reduce all the clods and hard 
portions to as fine a condition as possible. 
Following the boy and mallet was another 
boy driving another half-starved horse, 
with a wooden-tooth harrow at his heels, 
and still another lean horse, boy and har¬ 
row, the latter having very small steel 
teeth thickly set and from six to eight 
inches below the wood. I watched these 
harrows for two hours; there were many 
such in sight, and no plot of ground was 
left until the soil was as fine and mellow 
as a Yankee’s onion bed. 

“ This method, laborious and awkward 
as it is possible to conceive, is common 
over nearly every wheat region of Europe, 
probably on account of the small holdings 
of the peasantry and the extreme low wage 
of farm laborers. In another field I saw 
the Muzhik preparing his field with a 
spade; not a spade like ours, but an in¬ 
strument with a long, narrow blade and 
straight handle. He dug up the soil to a 
depth of twenty inches or more, and the 
boy with the mallet followed, reducing the 
coarser clods ready for the harrow. I 
hope our country will never be reduced to 
a condition necessitating such methods; 
yet I believe we can learn much of the 
economics of agriculture from a careful 
observation of the methods of these chil¬ 
dren of nature.” 


It has been calculated that it takes 
nearly six miles walking to turn an acre 
of land with a 16-inch plow, and to plow 
2} acres in a day means a walk of 15 
miles for the team, at a going speed of 
less than two miles an houf. An harrow 
following the plow would cover about 15 
feet wide and travel a little faster, say 18 
or 20 miles a day, and cover well up to 
30 acres a day. For the results it can ac¬ 
complish the harrow is one of the cheapest 
and most effective of all implements. 


The Canadian Order of Forresters 


This popular insurance society was or¬ 
ganized in November, 1879, and is now 
20 years old, and each succeeding year it 
lias been growing stronger numerically 
and financially. The society has a mem¬ 
bership of upwards of 35,000 in the Do¬ 
minion of Canada, to which its operations 
are confined. On Jan. 1, 1900, it had 
$837,261.66 on hand to pay death claims, 
which is invested as follows : 


Dominion of Canada Stock.$100,000.00 

Deposit with Govt, of Prov. of Quebec.. 5,000.00 

Freehold Loan & S. Co., Toronto. 30,000.00 

Western Canada Loan & S. Co.,Toronto 30,000.00 
Central Canada L. & S. Co., Toronto... 30.000.00 
Ontario Loan & Debenture Co., London 20,000.00 
Hamilton Prov. & L. Soc’y, Hamilton.. 20,000.00 

British Mortgage & L. Co.. Stratford_ 20.000.00 

Royal Loan & S. Co., Brantford . 20,000.00 

Toronto Savings & Loan Co., Peterboro’ 20,000.00 
The Atlas Loan & S. Co., St. Thomas .. 20,000.00 

Imperial Loan & S. Co., Toronto . 20,000.00 

Landed Banking Co., Hamilton . 20,000,00 


Union Bank, Souris, Man. 20,000.00 

Huron & Erie L. & S. Co., London_ 10,000.00 

London Loan Co. of Canada, London.. 10,000.00 

Quebec Bank, Toronto . 10,000.00 

Merchants' Bank of Halifax, Montreal.. 10,000.00 

Standard Bank, Brantford . 10,000.00 

Bank of Nova Scotia, Charlottetown, 

P. E. 1. 10,000.00 

Bank of Hamilton, Morden, Man. 10,000.00 

Bank of Hamilton, Hamiota, Man. 10,000.00 

Bank of Hamilton, Winkler, Man. 10,000.00 

Town of Paris, Debentures . 22,122.15 

Selkirk School Debentures . 9,000.00 

Town of Collingwood, Debentures . 8,281.88 

Town of Clinton . 25,000.00 

Township of Hullett, Debentures . 7,469 67 

Township of Winchester, Debentures... 2,642.60 
Portage la Prairie School Debentures... 8,529.05 

Owen Sound, Debentures . 10,906.99 

Strathroy Debentures. 10,101.78 

Guelph Debentures . 10,287.18 

Seaforth Debentures . 6,718.75 

Listowel Debentures . 6,131.71 

Ashburnham Debentures . 5,039.05 

Orillia Debentures . 4,814.83 

Ridgetown Debentures . 3,812.74 

City of St. Thomas, Debentures . 38^616.14 

City of Winnipeg, Debentures . 21,925.26 

Tilsonburg Debentures . 9,614.64 

Town of Truro, Bonds . 10,584^84 

St. Catherines Debentures . 16,347.19 

Buckingham Debentures . 16,502.50 

Chatham Debentures . 27,480.25 

Renfrew Debentures . 2o[513.57 

Parkhill Debentures . 9,253.48 

Wingham Debentures . 8^913 90 

Tara Debentures .. ’ ’ . 8 645 49 

Brampton Debentures .. 11 * 113*47 

Cornwall Debentures .’ 20 ’, 716.77 

Standard Bank, Brantford (current acct) 2,275.92 
Bank of Hamilton, Winnipeg (current 
acct -) . 8,899.86 


TotaI .$837,261.66 


Since its inception the order has paid 
to its members and their dependents up¬ 
wards of two million dollars in insurance 
and sick and funeral benefits. The society 
issues policies for $500, $1,000, $1,500 and 
$2,000, the latter sum being the limit on 
any life, and the premiums for the same 
are only 60 cents to $1 per month per 
$1,000, according to the age of the appli¬ 
cant. The death rate in the society was 
only 4.56 per 1,000 of the membership in 
1898, and the average death rate since the 
organization of the society was 4.94. 

The Sick and Funeral Benefit Branch, 
though an optional feature, is very popu¬ 
lar among the membership, upwards of 
18,000 being enrolled in that department. 
The benefits are $3 per week for the first 
two weeks of illness and $5 per week for 
the succeeding ten weeks, altogether $56, 
during any year, besides a funeral bene¬ 
fit of $30. The fees for same, payable 
monthly in advance, are from 25 cents to 
45 cents, according to the age of the mem¬ 
ber when joining the branch. During the 
year 1899 over $57,000 were paid out in 
sick and funeral benefits, and $158,000 in 
insurance. 

There are now about 700 subordinate 
branches, or courts, as they are called, 
throughout Canada, and the order is now 
well established in all the provinces and 
territories of the Dominion. 

All physically and morally qualified 
males, between the ages of 18 and 45 years 
of age, who are not debarred on account 
of their occupation, are accepted for mem¬ 
bership. 

For further particulars enquire of any 
of the officers or members of the order, or 
address 

R. ELLIOTT, THOS. WHITE, 
H.C.R., Ingersoll. High Sec., Brantford. 
Or ERNST GARTUNG, S.O., Brantford. 
Or D. E. McKINNON, D.H.C.R., Win¬ 
nipeg, Man., or WM. KIRKLAND, D.H. 

S. , Winnipeg, Man. 


WHEN TRAVELLING EAST OR SOUTH, 

Remember that Wisconsin Centra! Ry. trains 
leaving Minneapolis daily for Milwaukee, Chi¬ 
cago and Manitowac, connect with all eastern 
and southern lines. Further information from 
nearest ticket agent. 

JAS. C. POND, G.P.A., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


When writing advertisers, mention The Farmer. 
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Government Encouragement of 
Tree Planting. 

By H. L. Patmore, Brandon, Man. 


Early in the winter a paragraph appeared 
in a Winnipeg paper and other Canadian 
newspapers to the effect that a report was 
being prepared by the Interior Department 
as to the advisability and best means by 
which tree-planting in the west could be 
judiciously assisted, and one of the pro¬ 
posed plans was outlined. 

To those who have given any thought to 
the subject, or who have had any experi¬ 
ence in tree-culture and its effects, it is at 
once clear that to make of this western 
prairie a perfect farming country, and to 
render it more suitable to the various re¬ 
quirements of mixed farming, it is essential 
and absolutely necessary that tree-planting 
throughout the whole country should re¬ 
ceive more attention than has been given it 
in the past. As the farmers themselves, by 
reason of the many difficulties they have to 
contend with in the short open seasons in 
preparing and cropping their lands, are not 
able to do all that they should, or wish 
to do, in respect to tree-planting, and also 
because of the large quantity of vacant 
lands, held by various companies, which do 
so much to render valueless the efforts at 
improvements made by the isolated farmer. 
It does seem that the Department, in having 
recognized this, and in considering means 
by which the desired end can be obtained, 
are showing a close interest in the welfare 
of this western country and in its future, 
and are deserving of its support and en¬ 
couragement in forming and in carrying 
out their plans in this direction. 

In the paragraph referred to above refer¬ 
ence is made to the hedges so generally 
used as dividing lines on the farms in Eu¬ 
ropean countries. Apart from the question 
of the improved appearance of the country, 
if hedges were universal, let us consider 
briefly if it would be worth while for farm¬ 
ers to adopt the system here, because it is 
certain there would be many arguments 
advanced against its utility. 

If a half section farm was divided into 
four fields of 80 acres each and a hedge 
planted around each field, the hedge would 
draw its nourishment front half a rod of 
land on either side. This could be utilized 
as a headland or roadway, and after the 
hedge was well rooted could be seeded with 
grass and cut for hay. The hedge itself in 
four years from planting would form a 
strong fence at less cost than any other and 
more permanent. At the end of eight years 
the trimmings would supply all the summer 
firewood needed, and at the end of twelve 
years would furnish poles and wood for 
winter use, and after being cut back would 
grow again from the roots thicker and faster 
than previously. 

One argument advanced against this 
would be that it would not pay to cultivate 
80-acre fields when a mile furrow could be 
plowed. Let us think for a while. The 
hedges would permit of occasional seeding 
to grass and pasturing, thereby restoring 
fertility; the leaves from the hedges would 
blow into and help to add more fertility to 
the fields; the snow in winter would lie 
more even and conserve more moisture: 
the winds would not sweep so strongly in 
spring, and thus would save seed and plant. 
The rain in summer would not evaporate 
so quickly, and droughts would be less dis¬ 


astrous. The hot winds would be cooled 
and checked, and the premature ripening 
and consequent shrinkage would not be so 
great. So that it is only reasonable to ex¬ 
pect that a much larger yield per acre could 
be expected from a sheltered 80-acre field 
than from an open unsheltered half section 
of land, and although the cost of cultiva¬ 
tion might possibly be a little more, the re¬ 
turns might reasonably be expected to be 
much larger. 

How would the hedge system affect the 
prairie in winter? There would probably 
be a few snowdrifts, but not worse than 
they are at present without the hedges, 
whilst on the other hand, the winter on the 
prairie would be robbed of half its terrors, 
travelling in winter would be rendered 
more safe as the danger of being lost in 
storms would be removed, and the storms 
themselves would not be nearly so bad, as 
every bush tends to break the severity of a 
storm. 

Apart from these considerations is the 
question as to what effect a generally adopt¬ 
ed system of hedge and tree-planting would 
have upon the climate of the country. There 
are many theories and opinions on this 
point, but one thing is certain, its effect up¬ 
on the climate could not be otherwise than 
beneficial, and this point alone should show 
the need for the adoption of some system, 
and should justify our government in tak¬ 
ing action upon the matter. 

In conclusion, the writer would say that 
this is not written to advance any theory, 
but from practical experience of the growth 
and value of hedges, etc., on light prairie 
soils, being satisfied, after twelve years of 
trial, that for almost any crop one acre of 
sheltered land is worth far more than an 
acre of open, wind-swept prairie. 



» 

> 

Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies, side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming beyond con¬ 
ception. Did you ever see Chi Ids’ Giant Pansies, mar¬ 
vels in beauty and true to color ? If not. you have 
not seen the beauty and perfection now attained. 

As a trial offer, we will mail for 25 cents * 

50 seeds Pansy Giant , Pure Snow White, 
50 “ Coal Black , 

50 ‘1 “ “ Cardinal Red, 

5° , Bright \ellow, 

5° “ Azure Blue, 

50 “ ‘ Bright Violet, 

50“ “ “ Striped, Variegated. 

A little book on Pansies, telling all about culture, etc. 

A Booklet of 95 pages on House Plants; tells just 
how to care for every kind of win dow plant. 

THE MAYFLOWER magazine 3 months; finest 
publication on Mowers and Gardening. And our 

Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored Plates. 

The 7 Pansies, 2 Books, Mayflower and Cat’g» 25c. 
„Catalogue for 1900— 25th Anniversary 
Edition — greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 
illustrations, 9 colored plates, will be mailed free 
to any who anticipate purchasing. Great Novelties 
in Sweet Scented and Tuberous Rex Begonias, Gera- 
mums, fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine, Gooseflower, 
Caladiums, Everblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladi¬ 
olus, Roses, Phloxes, Giant Paeony, Lilies, Palms, 
Carnations, Primroses, Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas 
Verbenas, Tomatoes, Strawberries, etc. 

John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N . Y. 


PROVINCIAL LAND SURVEYORS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 


NEMIA 

is thin blood. It causes pale 
faces, white lips, weak nerves 
and lack of vitality. A blood- 
enriching, fat producing 
food-medicine is needed. 



Under authority of sections 39, 40 and 41, Caj>. 121, 
R.S.M., the following only are entitled to practice as 
Provincial Land Surveyors in Manitoba: 


Aldous, M., Winnipeg McPhillips, Geo.,Winnp’g 
Bayne, G. A., “ McPhillips,R. C., “ 

Bourne, Robt., “ Simpson, G. A., “ 

Chataway, C. C. “ Young, R. R., “ 

Doupe, Joseph, “ Bemister, G. B., P. la P. 

Doupe, J. L., “ Francis, j., Poplar Point. 

Ducker, W. A., “ McFadden, M., Neepawa. 

Harris, J. W., “ Rombough, M.B.,Morden. 

Lawe, Henry, “ Vaughan, L. S., Selkirk, W 

By order, 

J. W. HARRIS, Secretary, 

P. L. S. Association. 


N.B.—The practice of surveying in Manitoba by any 
_>ther person is illegal, and renders him liable to 
prosecution. 4415f 


ScStIS£tTiuktcrL 

goes to the root of the 
trouble, strengthens and en¬ 
riches the blood, and builds 
up the entire system. 

For Anemic girls, thin 
boys, and enfeebled mothers, 
it is the Standard remedy. 

50 c. and $ 1 . 00 , all druggists, 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, Toronto. 



getter 
JPjap EVer 

To Oaia^a 

Apd Rapsas City. 

The old established and well travelled line is 
via Sioux City, and by it you find all the most 
modern equipment, vestibuled trains, gas lighted, 
steam heated, with the best Pullman SLEEPERS 
on night trains, and OBSERVATION PARLOR 
CARS with CAFE SERVICE on day trains. In 
fact, all the little things that go to make travel 
comfortable are found on trains of the North- 
Western Line from Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
either to Sioux City and Omaha or to Chicago. 
By the North-Western Line time and distance is 
also shortened to Deadwood and the Black Hills 
country. 

For Time Table folders, giving information in 
detail or for descriptive circulars, address 

T. W. TEASDALE, 

Gen’l Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL. 


DR BARNARDO’S HOME. 

The managers of these institutions invite ap¬ 
plications from farmers and others for boys and 
youths who are being sent out periodically, 
after careful training in English homes. The 
older boys remain for a period of one year at 
the Farm Home at Russell, during which time 
they receive practical Instruction in general 
farm work before being placed in situations. 
Boys from eleven to thirteen are placed from 
the distributing home in Winnipeg. Applications 
for younger boys should be addressed to the 
Resident Superintendent—115 Pacific Avenue, 
Winnipeg, or P.O. Box 970—and for older boys, 
possessing experience in farm work, to Manager 
Dr. Barnardo’s Farm Home, Barnardo, Man. 
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The “World-Song.” 


What sings the fickle southwind to the rose ? 

What sighs the breeze, as it pensively 

blows ? 

What is the theme of the nightingale’s 

song ? 

What drones the bee as he hurries along ? 

What is the song of the tinkling blue-bell ? 

What dreams the robin asleep down the 

dell ? 

What means the coo of the soft-breasted 

dove ? 

“All nature marvels at sweet-mother-love. 

What trills the blue-bird as quickly she flies 

O’er perfumed meadows ere day opes her 
eyes ? 

W T hat hums the locust in green shady leaves? 

What calls the swallow, up under the eaves ? 

What chimes the bell as it tunefully rings ? 

What chirps the thrush on the bough as she 
swings ? 

What chorus larks, as they soar up above ? 

“All nature marvels at sweet mother-love ?’ 

What whirs the cricket throughout the long 
day ? 

What lows the kine in the fields far away ? 

What says the brook as it flows o’er its 
stones ? 

What lisps the child in its quaint baby- 
tones ? 

What is the music that comes o’er the seas ? 

What sobs the rain to the leaves on the 
trees ? 

What sings the angels in their chants above ? 

“All nature marvels at sweet mother-love.” 

—Trained Motherhood. 


Good Reference. 

John was fifteen, and very anxious to 
get a desirable place in the office of a 
well-known lawyer who had advertised 
for a boy, but doubted his success, be¬ 
cause, being a stranger in the city, he had 
no reference to present. 

“I’m afraid I’ll stand a poor chance,” he 
thought, despondently ; “however, I’ll try 
to appear as well as I can, for that may 
help me a little.” 

So he was careful to have his dress and 
person neat, and when he took his turn 
to be interviewed, went in with his hat in 
his hand and a smile on his face. 

The keen-eyed lawyer glanced over 
him from head to foot. 

“Good face,” he thought, “and pleasant 
ways.” 

Then he noted the neat suit—but other 
boys had appeared in new clothes—saw 
the well-brushed hair and clean-looking 
skin. Very well, but there had been 
others there quite as cleanly ; another 
glance, however, showed the finger-nails 
free from soil. 

“Ah ! that looks like thoroughness,” 
thought the lawyer. 

Then he asked a few direct, rapid' ques¬ 
tions, which John answered as directly. 

“Prompt,” was his mental comment ; 
“can speak up when necessary. Let’s see 
your writing,” he added aloud. 

John took a pen and wrote his name. 

“Very well, easy to read, and no flour¬ 
ishes. Now what references have you ?” 

The dreaded question, at last ! - 

John’s face fell. He had begun to feel 
some hope of success, but this dashed it 
again. 

“I haven’t any,” he said, slowly ; “I’m 
almost a stranger in the city.” 

“Can’t take a boy without references,” 
was the brusque rejoiner, and as he spoke 
a sudden thought sent a flush to John’s 
cheek. 

“I haven’t any references,” he said, with 
hesitation, “but here’s a letter from mo¬ 
ther I just received. I wish you would 
read it.” 



The lawyer took the letter. It was a 
short letter : 

My Dear John,—I want to remind you 
that wherever you find work you must 
consider that work your own. Don’t go 
into it, as some boys do, with the feeling 
that you will do as little work as you can, 
and get something better soon, but make 
up your mind you will do as much as 
possible, and make yourself so necessary 
to your employer that he will never let 
you go. 

You have been a good son to me, and 
I can truly say I have never known you 
to shirk. Be as good in business, and I 
am sure God will bless your efforta 

“H’m !” said the lawyer, reading it 
over the second time. “That’s pretty 
good advice, John—excellent advice. I 
rather think I’ll try you, even without the 
references.” 

John has been with him six years, and 
last spring was admitted to the bar. 

“Do you intend taking that young man 
into partnership ?” asked a friend lately. 

“Yes, I do. I couldn’t get along with¬ 
out John ; he is my right-hand man !” 
exclaimed the employer heartily. 

And John always says the best refer¬ 
ence he ever had was a mother’s good ad¬ 
vice and 1 honest praise. 


Our Dumb Companions. 

It would be interesting just to know 
how many of our western farmers edu¬ 
cate their boys and girls to be fond of 
the animals on the farm. It is always 
conceded that in order to attain the best 
success in stock raising a man must be 
fond of his beast. While the child is still 
young is the time to establish in its vir¬ 
gin affections a love for the dumb crea¬ 
tures'—so shall he be a successful stock- 
man in later years. 

But the simple mind of the youth may 
also glean a wealth of practical educa¬ 
tion, acquire many ways which will tend 
to strengthen manhood, and, in short, 
gain much weal and no woe by a study of 
and a companionship with our four-footed 
friends. 

Perhaps even we older ones might 
learn a few lessons in the same way. 
Who can help admiring the solicitude 
of the mild-eyed cow as she defends her 
offspring against all-comers ; who can 
watch unresponsively the diverting gam¬ 
bols of the woolly-coated puppy, or who 
can gaze into the eye of the noblest of 
all the dumb creatures'—the horse—and 
fail to see there the fine blending of 
strength and submissiveness ? 

Let all the influences be used to instil 
into the minds of the young the fact that 
God’s creatures are all alike entitled to 
share in that bounty that flows in the 
milk of human kindness. Teach them to 
be humane in their treatment of the ani¬ 
mals over which the Almighty has given 
us dominion. The youth who loves the 


uncomplaining beasts of the field will find 
them no bad company. Deceit and hy¬ 
pocrisy, malice and mendacity do not 
abide in herd and flock. 

Some of the “Don’t Worry” clubs 
might look into the eyes of our four- 
footed friends at times and find hidden 
there a deep philosophy. 

“Heaven from all creatures hides the 
book of Fate, 

All but the page prescribed, their pres¬ 
ent state. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day 

Had he thy reason would he skip and 
play ? 

Pleased to the last he crops the flowery 
food 

And licks the hand just raised to shed 
his blood.” 

Patience, resignation, fortitude. These 
are a few of the virtues that find daily 
exemplification in other places than the 
haunts of men, if we have but eyes to see 
them. ' 


Beresford’s Choice. 

Lord Charles Beresford as a boy was 
the despair of both his parents and teach¬ 
er®. On his thirteenth birthday his father 
gave him his choice whether he would 
enter the army or navy, or take up or¬ 
ders. 

“Well,” he concluded, “what is it to be, 
my lad ?” 

“The navy, my lord.” 

“And why the navy, boy ?” 

“ ’Cause I’d like to be an admiral— 
like Nelson.” 

“Pshaw—like Nelson ! Why Nelson ?” 

“ ’Cause I want to.” 

“But even if you were to enter the 
navy, why do you think you would ever 
become an admiral ?” 

“ ’Cause I mean to,” was the blunt re¬ 
ply. 

He had his wish, and entered the navy. 
At the bombardment of Alexandria he 
distinguished himself greatly, and long 
ago he attained the summit of his ambi¬ 
tion. He is an admiral, and though con¬ 
ditions have changed, in spirit he is in¬ 
deed like Nelson. 


Was He Homesick? 

A fourteen-year-old boy, whose devo¬ 
tion to his widowed mother is a pretty 
thing to see, was sent to a preparatory 
school in a town which is nearly a day’s 
journey from his home. He arrived in 
the late afternoon. Early the next morn¬ 
ing he wrote the following letter, which 
his mother received as quickly as the mail 
could deliver it into her hands : 

“Dear Ma : I’m not a bit homesick, but 
I should think you might write to a fel¬ 
low once in a while. Your affectionate 
Tom.” 
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“ I declare! So the deacon’s goin’ to 
try his hand on Old Baldy, eh? ” Jim 
Wheeler chuckled gleefully at the news, and 
rubbed his hands. “ Waal, mebbe some¬ 
thin’ ’ll happen,” he went on, “ an’ mebbe 
it won’t, but I sha’n’t be a mite s’prised if 
Old Baldy come out a-top.” 

“ The deacon’s got a right powerful will,” 
Sim Grimes suggested, dubiously. ‘‘An’ so 
has Baldy—powerful’st will in the county, 
bar none. But critters is critters, and—” 
And Grimes was just preparing to unload 
his mind of certain ideas concerning man’s 
primacy in the physical world, when the 
other cut him short. 

“ Now jest look here, Sim Grimes! Have 
you ever hearn tell of one man what lim¬ 
bered up Old Baldy when Old Baldy wa’n’t 
so minded? There’s Tucker an’ Smith an’ 
Johnson, an’ Olsen, an’ Ordway an’ Well¬ 
man—didn’t the whole caboodle try their 
luck at breakin’ Old Baldy’s sperrit, an’ 
didn’t the whole caboodle give it up? Jest 
tell me this, Sim Grimes—did you ever in 
yer born days hear on one man or passel of 
men gettin’ Old Baldy on his feet when he 
took it into his head to lay down ? ” 

“ Mebbe yer right,” Sim Grimes assented 
mildly, then his old faith in Deacon Barnes 
returning, “ But the deacon’s got a right 
powerful will.” “ But Deacon Barnes jined 
a Prevention of Cruelty to Animals society, 
didn’t he? ” Grimes nodded. “An’ he 
don’t b’lieve in whippin’ dumb brutes ? ” 

“ Nope.” “ Then how in the land of Gos¬ 
hen kin he make Old Baldy git up when he 
ain’t in the mood ? ” 

“ It’s tmpre’n I kin tell,” Grimes answer¬ 
ed, at the same time starting up his horses. 

But before he was out of earshot he turned 
and called back, “ But the deacon’s got a 
powerful will 1 ” 

The farmers of Selbyville had little use 
for Old Baldy, and less regard; yet he was 
one of the finest oxen in the county, and 
perhaps the largest in the state, says a 
writer in the American Agriculturist. A 
good worker and a splendid yoke-animal, a 
stranger might have wondered at the celer¬ 
ity with which his various owners rid them¬ 
selves of him, after having been inveigled 
into buying him. The same stranger might 
have worked him a week before he discov¬ 
ered why, and again an hour would have 
sufficed to unearth the secret. Old Baldy 
had but one fault—he was stubborn. And 
he manifested this stubbornness in but one 
way. Whenever things did not exactly go 
to suit him, he simply lay down in his 
tracks, there and then, consulting neither 
his own nor his master’s convenience. And 
there he would stay. Nothing could move 
him;. Force was useless; persuasion as 
bad. The heavens might roll up as a scroll, 
or the stars fall from their seats in the sky, 
but there Old Baldy would stay until of his 
own free will he decided to get up and 
move along. Never from the time yoke 
was first put upon him had a man succeeded 
in budging him against his will. It was 
asserted that he had caused more gray hairs 
to grow in the heads of the Selbyville 
farmers than all the mortgages of the past 
three generations. He always went ab¬ 
surdly cheap, and man after man had 
bought him in the fond hope of conquering 
him, and winning not only the approbation 
of his fellows, but a very good bargain. 
And man after man. had sold hkrf for little 
or nothing, insanely happy at being rid of 
so much vexation of spirit. 

“ As stubborn as Old Baldy ” became a 
figure of speech, the common property of 
the community. Fathers conjured obedi¬ 
ence from their sons by its use; the school¬ 
master employed it on his stiff-necked pu¬ 
pils; and even the minister calling sinners 
to repentance, blanched the cheek of the 
most unregenerate with its brand. But in 26c. 
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the language of Deacon Barnes alone, it had 
no place. It was his wont to smile and 
chuckle when others made use of the 
phrase, till people remarked it would be a 
blessing if he only got the tough old ox 
once on his hands. And now, after Old 
Baldy had become thoroughly set in the in¬ 
iquity of his ways, the deacon had bought 
him off Joe Westfield for a song. Selby- 
ville looked forward to the struggle with 
great interest, and sly grins and open skep¬ 
ticism were the order of the day whenever 
the topic was mentioned. They knew the 
deacon had a will of iron, but they also 
knew Old Baldy; and their collective opin¬ 
ion was that the deacon, like everybody 
else who had tried their hand at it, was 
bound to get the worst of the bargain. 

Deacon Barnes and Old Baldy were com¬ 
ing down the last furrow of the ten-acre 
patch back of the pasture. Five rods more 
of the plow and it would be ready for the 
harrow. Old Baldy had been behaving 
splendidly, and the deacon was jubilant. 
Besides, Bob, his promising eldest-born, 
had just run half way across the pasture 
and shouted that dinner was ready and 
waiting. 

“ Cornin’! ” he shouted back, no more 
dreaming that he would fail to reach the 
end of the furrow than that the dinner call 
was the trump of judgment. Just then 
Old Baldy stopped. The deacon looked 
surprised. Baldy sighed contentedly. 
“ Get up ? ” he shouted, and Baldy, with a 
hurt expression on his bovine countenance, 
proceeded to lie down. 

Deacon Barnes stepped around where he 
could look into his face, and talked nicely 
to him, with persuasion and pathos mixed; 
for he feared greatly for Old Baldy’s well 
being. Not that he intended whipping him 
brutally or anything like that, but—well, he 
was Deacon Barnes, with the ripened will 
of all the male Barnes that had gone before, 
and he hadn’t the slightest intention of be¬ 
ing beaten by a stubborn old ox. So they 
just looked each other in the eyes, he talk¬ 
ing mildly and Baldy listening with com¬ 
placent interest, till Bob shouted a second 
time across the pasture that dinner was 
waiting. 

“ Look here, Baldy,” the deacon said, ris¬ 
ing to his feet; “ if you want to lay there 
so mighty bad, ‘tain’t in me to stop you. 
Only I give you fair warnin’—the sweets of 
life do cloy, and you kin git too much of a 
good thing. Layin’ down in the furrer 
ain’t what it’s cracked up to be, an’ you’ll 
git a-mighty sick on it before yer done with 
me.” Baldy gazed at him with stolid im¬ 
pudence, saying as plainly as though he 
spoke, “ Well, what are you going to do 
about it? ” 

But the deacon never lost his temper. 
“ I’m goin’ to git a bite to eat,” he went 
on, turning away; “ an’ when I come back 
I’ll give you one more chance. But, mark 
my words, Baldy, it’ll be yer last.” 

At the table, Deacon Barnes, instead of 
being at all irritated, radiated even more 
geniality than was his wont, and this in the 
face of the fact that Mrs. Barnes had a 
mild attack of tantrums because he had 
kept dinner waiting. Afterwards, when he 
went out on the porch, he saw Jim Wheeler 
had pulled up his horses where he could 
look over the fence at the victorious Baldy. 
When he passed the house he waved his 
hand and smiled knowingly at the deacon, 
and went on to spread the news that the 
deacon and Old Baldy were “ at it.” 

But there was a certain unusual exhilara¬ 
tion in the deacon’s face and step as he led 
off to the barn with Bob following in his 
footsteps. There he proceeded to load up 
his eldest-born with numerous iron and 
wooden pegs and old pieces of chain and 
rope. Then, with his axe in hand, he head¬ 
ed across the pasture to the scene of mu¬ 


tiny. “ Come! Git up, Baldy! ” he com¬ 
manded. “It’s high time we got this furrer 
finished.” 

Baldy regarded him passively, with half- 
veiled, lazy eyes. “ Reckon it be more 
comfortable where you are, eh? B’lieve in 
takin’ it easy, eh? All right. You can’t 
say Deacon Barnes is a hard master.” As 
he talked, he worked, driving pegs all about 
the stubborn animal. Then from the pegs 
he stretched the ropes and chains, passing 
them across Baldy till that worthy was hard 
and fast to mother earth—so hard and fast 
that it would have required a steam derrick 
to get him to his feet. “Jest enjoy your¬ 
self, Baldy,” the deacon called, as he start¬ 
ed away. “ I’ll come up to-morrer after 
breakfast an’ see how you be.” 

True to his word, in the morning the dea¬ 
con paid his promised visit. But Baldy 
was yet strong in his will, and he behaved 
sullenly as animals well know how. He 
even tried to let on that it was real nice ly¬ 
ing out there with nothing to do, and that 
the deacon worried him with his chatter, 
and had better go away. But Deacon 
Barnes stayed a full quarter of an hour, 
talking pleasantly, with a cheery, whole- 
souled ring to his voice, which vexed Baldy 
greatly. 

In the evening, after supper, he made an¬ 
other visit. Old Baldy was feeling stiff 
and sore from lying in the one position all 
day with the hot sun beating down upon 
him. He even betrayed anxiety and inter¬ 
est when he heard his master’s steps ap¬ 
proaching, and there was a certain soften¬ 
ing and appeal in his eyes. But the deacon 
made out he didn’t see it, and after talking 
nicely for a few minutes went home again. 
In the morning Baldy received another 
visit. By this time he was not only sore, 
but hungry and thirsty as well. He was no 
longer indifferent to his owner’s presence, 
and he begged so eloquently with his eyes 
that the deacon was touched, but he hard¬ 
ened his heart and went back to the house 
again. He had made up his mind to do 
what all Selbyville during a number of years 
had failed to accomplish, and now that he 
had started he was going to do it thor¬ 
oughly. 

When he came out again after dinner, 
Baldy was abject in his humility. His 
pleading eyes followed his master about un¬ 
ceasingly, and once, when the deacon turn¬ 
ed, as though to go away, he actually 
groaned. “ Sweets do cloy, eh ? ” Deacon 
Barnes said, coming back. “ Even lyin’ in 
the furrer is vanity and vexation, eh?. Well. 
I guess we’ll finish this furrer now. What 
d’you say, Baldy? And after that you kin 
have somethin’ to eat an’ a couple o’ buck¬ 
ets of water. Eh? What d’you say?” 

It can never be known for a fact as to 
whether Baldy understood his master’s 
words or not, but he showed by his actions 
that he thoroughly understood when the 
ropes and chains were loosened and remov¬ 


ed. “Kind o’ cramped, eh?” the deacon 
remarked, as he helped him to his feet. 
“ Well, g’long now, let’s finish this furrer.” 

Baldy finished that furrow, and after that 
there was never a furrow he commenced 
that he did not finish. And as for lying 
down—well, he manifested a new kind of 
stubbornness. He couldn’t be persuaded or 
bullied into lying down. No, sir, he 
wouldn’t have it. He’d finish the furrow 
first, and all the furrows all day long. He 
grew real stubborn when it came to lying 
down. But the deacon didn’t mind. And 
all Selbyville marvelled, and a year after¬ 
ward more than one farmer, including Jim 
Wheeler, was offering the deacon far more 
for Old Baldy than he had paid. But Dea¬ 
con Barnes knew a bargain when he had 
got it, and he was just as stubborn in re¬ 
fusing to sell as Old Baldy was in refusing 
to lie down. 


There Was Sorrow There. 

The colonel halted his horse in front of 
a Dakota dugout and uttered a vigorous 
“Hello !” and after a minute a tow-headed 
girl of about sixteen years of age showed 
up and looked over him and said : 

“Now, then, what ye whoopin’ fur and 
who be ye ?” 

“Can I get anything to eat here ” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Any water for my horse ?” 

“The spring’s gone dry.” 

“How far is it to the river ?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Please ask your father to step out.” 

“Pop’s been on a drink for a week.” 

“And your mother?” 

“She’s got the toothache. That’s her 
crying.” 

“Haven’t you got a brother ?” 

“Yep, but he got snake-bit yesterday 
and don’t feel well.” 

“Well, what about you ?” persisted the 
colonel. “You seem to be all right.” 

“Oh, but I ain’t,” she replied, as she 
made ready to disappear. “I was to git 
married yesterday, but my feller got shot 
by an Injun, and it’ll take two weeks to 
ketch on to another. This ar’ a house of 
sorrow, sir, and you will please to ride on 
and not ask any more fool questins !” 


Mrs. Peck—“If I had my life to live 
over again I wouldn’t marry the best man 
alive.” 

Mr. Peck (his last chance)—“You bet 
you wouldn’t; I wouldn’t ask you to.” 

“You will be sorry for the way you have 
neglected me when I am silent in the 
tomb,” said Mrs. Peck. 

“My dear.” said Mr. Peck, as innocent¬ 
ly as he could, “I cannot imagine such a 
thing.” 
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Absolute Safeguard Against Colds, from without or it may be from within— the body. The chilliness you experience 

_ that is, by not being either properly or in the winter arises from one or two caus- 

It is an utter impossibility to catch cold sufficiently clad ; by not having perfect es ; first, lack of sufficient carbonaceous 
if the surfaces of the body are kept at an circulation, or by not eating such food as food ; second, poor circulation, possibly 
even temperature. The trouble may be is needed 1 to furnish the required heat of due to lack of exercise.-—L. H. Journal. 
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V* TflL——rr This Syndicate has been formed for the purpose of manufacturing knitted goods cheaper than any exiBt- 

^^ ing company, to keep down prices, and to oppose the large knitting combines and companies which have 

IJnTl joined hands to raise prices. To do this successfully it will be necessary to get yarn at the first cost and to 

\ ^ II I manufacture the goods with the least possible expense. Therefore— 

At \ /// '] \ U 1. The Syndicate will manufacture its own yarn and machines for which it has a mill and every facility. 

■* \/'' ■* * fill 2. The Syndicate will have all goods made by shareholders knitting at their own homes. 
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shareholders the net profits from the sale of all goods made by its shareholders. 
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is to manufacture its own yarns and knitting machines and supply these machines and yams to its shareholders FKEE. By this plan It can readily 


APPLICATION FORM FOR STOCK AND MACHINE. 

STUART S. ARNOLDI, Trustee and Transfer Agent, 26 Wellington Street, TORONTO, ONT. 

DEAR SIR—l enclose you herewith $ 20.00 in FULL PAYMENT for twenty shares of stock (subject to no other calls), in The People's 
Knitting Syndicate, Limited, which I wish allotted to me, and one of your machines , with samples, instructions and yarn, which I wish sent me 
as 80071 as possible to enable me to begin work for the SyTidicate at o7ice upon receipt of same. The said stock to entitle me to participate in the 
semi-annual dividends of the Sijndicate in addition to being paid cash on delivery for all the Knitting Ido for the SyTidicate. 

Name your nearest Express Office: Your Name ............ 

Post Office ...... 

tUMiw thU pap^. . Na ™ W"*™. Ur ...-... 

Winnipeg Nor’-West Farmer, Address ......... 

Owing to the large number ot applications already pouring In, the number of shares has Dean limited to twenty for each subscriber. 

SUBSCRIPTION LISTS CLOSE IN THIRTY DAYS. 


THE SYNDICATE also in a position to dispose of all goods knitted from these yarns throughlarge Jobbers and to the general trade as fast as it is sent in by its share¬ 

holders. 

We hare a factory for the purpose of manufacturing machines and yam only, all knitted goods being made by our shareholders at their own homes, no knitting being done on 
the premises. It will be seen that to manufacture goods on so large a scale it would be necessary to have a number of knitting factories, which would mean the investment of ihou- 
sands of dollars, besides taxes, insurance and interest on same. We can, therefore, not only manufacture goods cheaper and in larger quantities, but down the Combines and pay our 
Shareholders a handsome dividend semi-annually. 

THF MAPHINP the Syndicate furnishes is a high speed family seamless knitting machine, and will last a lifetime with ordinary usage. In fact the Syndicate will guarantee 
■ nc. mHbmnc the machine for twenty years. It will knit from the finest imported yarns to the coarsest of Canadian wool yarn the same as hand work, but eighty times 
faster. With each machine a full outfit is sent, together with a supply of yarn to commence at once. The guide accompanying machine is so plain and the operation so simple that 
any one of ordinary intelligence can make any of the knitted goods required by the Syndicate such as Gents’ Socks, Ladies’ Stockings, Golf and Bicycle Hose, Knickers, Leggings and 
Toques for Children. 

THF PDIPFC the Syndicate pays for knitting these goods areSocks, $5.00 per 100 pairs; Ladies’ Stockings, #10.00 per 100 pairs; Gents’ Golf and Bicycle Hose complete, 
,nc * rUll/to $10.00 per 100 pairs; Leggings and Footless Bicycle Hose, $5.00 per 100 pairs ; fine Toques, $6.00 per 100. All these goods are quickly made on the machine 
and at these prices any person willing to work can make good pay, much more than clerking In store, working in shop or laboring on farm. Shareholders can devote all or part of 
their time knitting, but at all times they are expected to work for the interests of the Syndicate. 

WHO CAN JOIN P e 130113 willing to accept and honestly knit the yarn entrusted to them, and to return made goods promptly to the Syndicate. 

ufuiiy vnil M ||QT Each person desiring to become a shareholder of stock, participating In the semi-annual dividends, and to do knitting for the Syndicate, receiving pay 
vvnMi IUU mudl ag f as t as WO rk is sent in,—must cut out the following APPLICATION FORM, sign their name to it, fill in address and reference, and enclose it with Ex- 
DO TO JOIN. press or Post Office Money Order for $20.00 to the Syndicate’s Secretary, Stuart S. Arnold!, 26 Wellington Street, Toronto, Ontario, to whom all money 
orders are to be made payable. 


at their homes. The Syndicate is fully prepared to keep its shareholders supplied with yarns for doing the various kinds of work required, and it is 
also in a position to dispose of all goods knitted from these yarns through large jobbers and to the general trade as fast as it is sent in by its share- 
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Just a moment ago we saw only the half- 
dozen ; now there are ten—twelve—six- 
teen—they are rising from the earth all 
around him ! The bull turns as if on a 
pivot. Wolves to the north, the east ; 
the south, the west. The circle is com¬ 
plete. Watch him. 

When a man must die in the’ presence of 
his enemies, let him die like a warrior. 
The monarch knows what this gathering- 
means. He sees the lolling tongues, and 
he hears the gnashing of teeth. There 
is no help for him. He must die like a 
craven or prove his courage. 

See the head go up ? Hear the toar of 
defiance ? Is there anything craven in 
that attitude ? 

The wolves have been sitting as quiet, 
as so.many blocks of stone placed on the 
grass. That roar of defiance puts life 
into them and they come' nearer. 

Curious pantomime ! A grand old buf¬ 
falo turning slowly round and round in 
his tracks to eye each wolf, and watch 
every motion. A score and a half of 
gaunt, grim, waiting beasts, every eye 
fixed upon a common centre, every fang 
sharpened for a feast. 

Swish, swirl, rush. 

■ The circle closes in at the signal, and 
for fifteen seconds the eye is confused. 
It appears as if some one hidden in the 
grass was tossing and waving strips of 
grey and white cloth. The roars of the 
bull are almost drowned in the yelps and 
growls and howls of the assailants. 

Good ! There is game there ! The 
monarch has used his horns and hoofs 
to such good purpose that the circle has 
opened away from him. Legs and flanks 
and shoulders have been, bitten and teeth 
have drawn blood, where a bullet would 
hardly penetrate, but he is not disarmed. 
Under his feet are two dead wolves, two 
more limp around outside the circle. 

Um-m-m 1 Paw ! Toss ! Come again 
if you dare. 

There is the rush, the swirl, the strange 
spectacle of grey-white bundles jumping 
over each other, and 1 the circle falls back 
to breathe. 

There are long tufts of hair on the 
grass, more dead wolves, spots of blood. 
The bull shakes his head and seems weak 
on his legs. Blood is trickling down 
from a score of savage bites, while he 
barely touches the grass with one hind 
foot. There is a low bellow, and some¬ 
thing in it smacks of fear. Pah ! if you 
must die, why not die bravely ? 

That’s good ! That is a roar of defi¬ 
ance, grandly loud and deep, and the 
’monarch gathers himself and makes a 
rush. He has turned assailant. ^Vith 
lowered head and blazing eyes he rushes 
at one point in the circle, and a grey- 
white. body rises high in the air, to come 
down without life. 

There is such a circljng and swirling 
now that you can see nothing but the 
mass—ndw and;then breaking away for a 
second, to reveal the bull fighting for his 
life. 

It is over ! He is down, and his. blood 
is smearing the grim jaws of the wolves 
as they tear at the hot flesh. Ah, well, 
but there was game, nerve, and true grit, 
and his bones deserve burial at the hand 
of man. ■ . .r .... . - 
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W E. take pleasure in offering to the public ft saw 
manufactured of the finest quality of steel 
and a temper which toughens and refines 
the steel, gives a keener cutting edge and holds it lon 7 
ger than by any process known. A saw, to cut fast; 
“ must hold a keen cutting edge.” 

This secret process of temper is known and used 
only by ourselves. 

These saws are elliptic ground thin back, requiring 
less set than any saws now made, perfect taper from 
tooth to back. 

Now, we ask you, when you go to buy a saw, to ask 
for the Maple Leaf, Razor Steel, Secret Temper Saw. 
and if you are told that some other saw is as good, 
ask your merchant to let you take them both home 
and try them, and keep the one you like the best. 

Silver steel is no longer a guarantee of quality, as 
some of the poorest steel made is now branded silver 
steel. We have the sole right for the * ‘ Razor Steel ” 
brand. 

It does not pay to buy a saw for one dollar less and 
lose 25c. per day in labor. Your saw must hold a 
keen edge to do a large day’s work. , j 

Thousands of these saws are shipped to the United’ 
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American saws. r ; . | 
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After years of use by thousands of the most pro¬ 
gressive farmers of Canada, the yearly sales of the 

CHATHAM FANNING MILL 

grow larger with each succeeding season. This, 
with the fact that all other MILLS sold in Ontario 
do not equal it, is certainly the most convincing 
proof of its superiority. No farmer should be with¬ 
out a good Fanning Mill. The best is not too good 
for you. Write for particulars and price. 

THE M. CAMPBELL FANNINC MILL C0. t LTD., CHATHAM, ONT. 


Monarch of the Prairies. 


Take your stand here on this bluff and 
you can look down upon a spectacle as 
exciting as anything offered in the days 
of bloodthirsty Roman sport. Stretching 
away to the north is dip and hollow and 
broken ground for a mile, says the Young 
People’s Paper. Then comes the grand 
prairie, sweeping clear to the south fork 
of the Platte before it surrenders to the 
hills. 

Did ever a human king have a grander 
throne ? He stands on a knoll covered 
with rich, sweet grass, and even with the 
naked eye you can see the violets and 
bluebells and forget-me-nots peeping be¬ 
tween the blades. It is a throne of wild 
flowers. 

Ten miles away are a dozen moving 
black specks. They are buffaloes. Noth¬ 
ing else with life in it is nearer. The 
king’s domains are rich in food and drink, 
and the early morning sunshine tells of 
peace and harmony. He stands with head 
elevated, and as he slowly turns in his 
tracks he sniffs the air for scent of dan¬ 
ger. Who is our king ? A buffalo bull—v 
nature’s monarch of the grand prairie. ' 

How came he here alone and deprived- 
of companionship ? Men become cynics 
and world haters and shake off all at¬ 
tempts at friendliness. ' So with wild ani¬ 
mals. This monarch is here to pout and 
sulk and feel aggrieved and 1 plan for re¬ 
venge. 

Ah ! High above him, with every foot 
of ground under your eyes, you could see 
no danger. His keen scent warns him ot 
peril, and a wolf breaks cover not 100 
feet away in a manner to startle you. He 
seems to rise from the very earth—not 
with a bound and a yell, but with a quiet 
coolness that bodes evil. 

The bull lowfers his head, and his eyes 
flash at the sight of' the enemy who has 
come to disturb his reveries. Compare’ 
their size and strength, and you laugh at 
the idea of a wolf bringing harm to a buf¬ 
falo. One blow from a hoof, one toss 
from the horns, and the wolf would lie 
crushed and dead. 

Pooh ! ’Tis an enemy not worth a sec¬ 
ond glance 1 The wolf may look with 
longing eyes and lick his chops for taste 
of blood, but he is wasting time. In the 
grove to the left a bunch of cattle is graz¬ 
ing. He had best shamble across the 
broken ground, give fight and hamstring 
one or more of them. 

Behold ! Another 1 As the chickens 
rise from the ground a second wolf , sud¬ 
denly shows himself above the grass. 
You cannot say that the beasts even sus¬ 
pect each other’s presence. They are 
fifty feet apart, and both sit and stare 
straight at the monarch of the plains. 
The bull gives his head a toss as he 
sights the second 1 arrival. Wolves hunt 
in pairs. Here is a pair. Nothing strange 
in that. 

Yes, rub your eyes to see if they are 
clear, and' you will find they haven’t de¬ 
ceived you. Up pops a third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth wolfish head, followed by a body 
which is ever gaunt and lean—ever the 
synonym of hunger. One wolf created no¬ 
thing beyond momentary surprise, the pair 
bred a feeling of contempt, the six of 
them may bring peril. 

And so the monarch evidently reasons. 
He paws the ground, shakes his head, and 
that low bellow expresses anxiety as well 
as defiance. He could wheel and' rush 
away, and in an hour he could be feeding 
with the herd. But there are pride and 
obstinacy and jealousy to be consulted. 
No deputation has come from the herd to 
coax and reason with him, and he will 
do battle for his life rather than give in. 
It is both manlike and brutelike. 

What ! Have the six multiplied so fast? 
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The Russians, tell a story of the late 
Czar Alexander III that upon rare occa¬ 
sions, when it was incumbent upon him 
to pay a call, he would take a gold coin' 
bearing “his image and superscription” 
and twisting it between thumb and finger 
leave it in lieu of a card—The only man 
in Russia who had strength for the feat. 
—January Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A Czar’s Novel Visiting Card. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


| Fiftv} Car koads of Christmas Snow. 

Written for The Farmer by C. B. Loomis. 

(COPYRIGHT 1900.) 
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Roderick Dawson lived in that part of 
the world where the mercury never gets 
lower than sixty and where snow is so 
entirely unknown that the very word has 
dropped) out of the local dictionaries. 
Rain they have and plenty of it, but they 
wouldn't know snow if they saw it. 

When Roderick was eleven years old 
he was invited to visit his cousin, Frank 
Parsons, of Loudon Hill. It comes in 
the shape of a buster of a storm on 
when the sun melts it and it all goes off 
November first and stays until May first, 
in a freshet and does a lot of damage to 
people living below Loudon Hill. But 
as water has never formed the pernicious 
habit of running up hill, the Loudon 
Hillites are always safe. 

It was in the middle of November when 
Roderick was driven from the train up 
to the Parsons house and of course there 
was snow everywhere and his delight at 
moving smoothly along on runners was 
something to make a northern child won¬ 
der. 

“Didn’t you ever see this before ?” ask¬ 
ed Frank. 

“Why, no. Does it really come from 
the sky as you said ?” 

“Of course it does. My, but you’re 
green ! Why, what do you do with your 
sleds down there. ?” 

“Sleds ? What’s that ?” asked Roder¬ 
ick, innocently, and Frank concluded that 
he was not quite bright. But he never 
makdta greater mistake in his life, as he 
soon found out, for Roderick was as 
smart as i any boy of his age, and when 



he had learned all the uses of snow, he 
wasn’t behind any of the boys in apply¬ 
ing his knowledge. To be hit in the eye 
by a snowball of his propelling hurt just 


as much as if he had known about snow 
all his life. 

But as it happened, he never connected 
snow with cold. He supposed that snow 
was a peculiar kind of white dust that 
came from the sky and if they didn’t have 
it in Tarrapoosa parish why there were 
lots of other things that were peculiar to 
the north. So he accepted 1 snow as a 
curious, but none the less delightful fact. 


He stood the cold weather very well 
for a southern boy and, indeed, some¬ 
times went without an overcoat when his 
playmates were wearing both coats and 
comforters. 

Roderick was a generous little fellow, 
and he often thought what a source of 
delight it would be to his old playmates 
of the south if they could have snow in 
which to play and build forts and caves 
and down which to coast, and in one of 
his letters home to his brother he told 
him that he had just about decided 1 , if 
it did not cost too much, to send down 
a train load of snow as a Christmas pre¬ 
sent to his native place. 

One day he and Frank and a half dozen 
other fellows were fashioning a gigantic 
snow woman. She was so tall that they 
had to use a forty foot ladder to finish 
her head, and they drew the snow up in 
buckets and a boy straddled her head 1 and 
slapped the snow on in the proper place. 

“We have a sculptor down home and 
he’d just about go crazy if he had a lot 
of snow to make his statues out of,” said 
Roderick. “How much! snow' do you 
suppose it would take if I shipped some 
home ? How many cars full ?” 

“Why, I guess it would take a whole 
train load—say fifty cars,” answered 


Frank. He was just about to add that it 
would all melt and turn to water long be¬ 
fore it got south, but a misehevious 
thought stopped him. “Say, fellers,” said 
he, winking at his companions, “Rod 
wants to send some snow down south. 
How much would it take, fifty car 
loads ?” 

Rawson Mawson thought it would take 
all of fifty, but Will Bill thought forty- 
five would do it. 

“Well, if the governor sends me 
enough next week, I’m going to ship 
some,” said Roderick. 

He went into the house just then after 
something and the boys exploded with 
mirth. The idea of sending snow to the 
south and expecting it to stay was delight¬ 
ful. 

“His father has oceans of money,” said 
Will Bill. ‘Say we don’t tell him that 
snow melts and then wait until his folks 
write up and ask him what he means by 
sending a lot of damp cars down there 
with nothing in ’em. Of course the wa¬ 
ter’ll all run out.” 


This somewhat mean scheme appealed 
to all the boys who did not see its mean 
side, and so when Rod came out again 
they told him he could count on their aid. 

So he wrote to his brother : “Dear 
Frederick, I have decided to send down 
to Tuscapoosa (this was the name of the 
town in which he lived) a train load of 
the beautiful thing called snow of which 
I wrote in my last, so that you will re¬ 
ceive it by Christmas. You have no idea 
how nice it i9 and you will find you never 
knew what fun was before. I enclose in¬ 
structions how to make a sled and I am 
sure that Jefferson Calhoun will be able 
to make them easily. Fancy getting on 
one at the top of a hill and just gliding 
by your own weight to the bottom ! And 
you can have bully fights. We played 
civil war, using balls of the snow for bul¬ 
lets and cannon balls. I was captain of 
the Confederates and Cousin Frank was 
captain of the Union men. After my side 
won three days running, Uncle Thad- 
deus said it would be a good plan for me 
to change over to the Union side or we’d 
be reversing history. He’s no end of fun 
and I like him immensely. I haven’t told 
him about my idea of shipping snow, as 
I’m afraid he’d think it was going to be 
too expensive. They have no idea how 
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rich father is. Next week I expect to get 
the snow off. When you receive it, have 
the men distribute it as evenly as possi¬ 
ble or else the sled runners will sink into 
it and you won’t make as much speedl 
Be careful not to throw the snow balls 
too hard, for they can hurt like sixty. 
You can spread a little of the snow on the 
sidewalk and then run and slide on it 
the way we used to on our ball room 
floor, only after it has been smoothed 
down a little you can go twenty or thirty 



feet. And I bet you’ll tumble over when 
you first try it on. I did and I was at 
the head of about ten of the fellows and 
the way they all piled on me was a cau¬ 
tion. No more now until I write to tell 
you that I have shipped it.” P. S.— 
You’ll have the merriest Christmas you 
ever heard of. 

Frank Parsons and Will Bill managed 
the affair and they bribed the train hands 
not to tell Rod that the snow would melt. 
The day before he shipped 1 it there was a 
big fall which made the work of loading 
much easier. Roderick and all the boys 
helpedl the workmen and) by nightfall 
there were fifty cars full of nice, clean, 
packed down snow. 

And then Rod decided to go with the 
train. “I want to see the fun myself,” he 
said. “I’ll come back again in a week 
or two, after the Christmas holidays.” 
The boys were sorry to have him go and 
several felt like telling him of the trick 
at the last moment, but they knew the 
other boys would make it hot for them if 
they did, so they refrained. 

It was bitter cold when the train pulled 
out of Loudonville, which is the name of 
the Loudon Hill station. Roderick, well 
bundled up, climbed into the cab with the 
engineer and waved a farewell to the boys. 
“Thanks, awfully, boys, for your help,” 
said he. 

The engineer muttered something about 
its being “really too bad.” “What’s too 
bad ?” asked Rod, but the engineer said 
he was talking to the fireman. At the last 
moment, Frank was seized 1 with remorse 
and would have blurted out the secret to 
Roderick, but Will Bill stuffed his hand, 
kerchief into his mouth and tumbled him 
over into a drift and when he picked him¬ 
self up the train was moving swiftly away. 

Now it happened that the terrible cold 
wave that spread all over the country 
and did so much damage, was just begin¬ 
ning. You may remember that the or¬ 
ange crop throughout the south was ruin¬ 
ed and people saw ice who had never 
seen it before. 


So that instead of losing all the snow 
when the train entered the south, not a 
bit of it had melted, even when the train 
pulled up at the Tuscapoosa platform the 
day before Christmas. Fortune favors 
the brave. Rod had become a great fav¬ 
orite on the train through his manly and 
unaffected ways and the men were glad to 
see that the trick had not succeeded. 

The snow was in patent dumping cars 
and as the tracks ran alongside of the 
place where Rod wanted 1 it dumped, it was 
an easy matter to distribute it, particularly 
as all the train hands fell to with a will 
and gave their services to the boy. 

The train was met by the mayor and 
Rod’s father and most of the leading men 
of Tuscapoosa and Roderick was thanked 
in any number of long speeches. 

After the speeches had all been spun, 
everybody repaired to the coasting 
grounds, where they found the snow ready 
for them. Sleds by the wholesale had 
been made by clever Jefferson Calhoun 
and old and young, men and women and 
children united in the new sport of coast¬ 
ing and snowball fighting, while the local 
sculptor made a beautiful statue of sum¬ 
mer out of the snow. It was nightfall be¬ 
fore anyone thought of going home. And 
quite a number forgot to hang up their 
stockings they were so excited over the 
fun they would have the next day. Rod¬ 
erick was the happiest boy that ever gave 
pleasure to others. When he left there 
was only the town policeman left to pre¬ 
vent any one from taking away the snow 
that wanted to do so. And while he 
might have coped with mere men he was 
helpless when Jack Frost went home at 
two o’clock in the morning. Jack Frost 
had been south three days and he was 
tired of the place. As soon as he had 
taken his departure the snow began to 
melt, and by sunrise Christmas morning, 
the whole town was afloat. 




While he gazed in wonder, he was 
waited on by the mayor. 


Rod rose with the sun and looked' out 
of the window. He could not believe his 
eyes. Where was the statue of summer ? 
Where was any of the snow ? While he 
gazed in wonder, he was waited on by the 
mayor and asked to explain this new and 
unpleasant development, but he had no 
answer ready. 


The mayor said that while he was 
grateful to Roderick for affording the 
people a lot of amusement, still it was 
not pleasant to feel that half the cellars, 
were flooded, and on Christmas day, too.' 
It could not have been worse in the rainy 
season which had just concluded the 
month before. 

Roderick, much chagrined, went to the 
engineer of the freight train and asked 
him to explain why the snow had gone 
and that good man did so in a few words. 
He said : “Rod, you are the victim of as 
mean a trick as one boy ever played on 
another. Only you got the better of 
them for a time. Snow melts in warm 
weather and I expected to see it begin to 
flood the tracks before we left Pittsburg. 
If it hadn’t been 1 for this unheard of cold 
snap you would never have brought your 
snow here in good order. As it is you’ve 
had your fun and every one in the place 
has seen and felt snow and you’d better 
cut an account of the whole proceedings 
out of the local paper and mail it to the 
boys up at Loudon Hill. It’ll make them 
feel like thirty cents.” 

And Roderick did so, and if Frank and 
Will Bill and all the other boys did not 
feel like thirty cents (whatever sensation 
that may be) they deserved to. 


“Are you more comfortable since you 
went to the dentist, Susie ?” 

“Yes, ma’m, thank you, but I find it 
rather difficult to domesticate my food.” 

We have no doubt a wheel 
Was owned by our first sire, 

For, when our parents fell. 

They found they lacked attire. 

Tommy—I’m going to begin common 
fractions to-morrow, mamma. Mother— 
You shall do nothing of the kind, Tommy. 
\ ou shall study the very best fractions 
they have in the school. 

Dobson—“I hear that your son is be. 
coming an excellent landscape painter.” 

Daubly—“He is.” 

“Does he imitate nature well ?” 

“Imitate it ? By gad, sir, he beats 
nature ! He can put colors into the landi- 
scape that nature never dreamt of.” 

“Mrs. Muldoon,” said Mrs. O’Hara, "is 
it well ye’re falin’ the day ?” 

“Yis ; very well.” 

“An’ sthrong ?” 

“Yis ; quite sthrong.” 

“Thin p’r’aps its able ye’d be to bring 
back the two washtubs ye borried lasht 
Monday.” 
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Tom Teller’s Klondike. 

Amanda Teller was scrubbing the back 
steps vigorously when her husband came 
out of the field for a drink of water. He 
walked with a lifeless, ambitionless step. 
Amanda’s movements were quick, and her 
keen, black eyes shone with unusual fire. 

“What do you suppose I have just 
heard ?” she asked, turning on her hus¬ 
band. “Sue Smith was just here and she 
says Dick Morrows has come back from 
the Klondike with one hundred thousand 
dollars in gold. Just think of it !’’ she 
exclaimed with rising voice and half an¬ 
gry manner, “think of those Morrows 
with one hundred thousand dollars 1” 

“Well, what of it, Mandy ? Don’t get 
so excited over it. If Dick went up there 
and got it he’s a right to it.” 

“Yes, but how do you suppose it makes 
me feel to see other folks prosperous and 
we always at the bottom of the ditch. I 
wish you’d do something some account 
like other men. Dick Morrow wanted you 
to go with him to the Klondike, but you 
wouldn’t.” 

“But I didn’t want to go, Mandy. Dick 
Morrows is a venturesome fellow and 
likes to take chances and run into dan¬ 
gers, But I don’t. I’d a sight sooner stay 
here at home with you and the babies 
and work on the old farm.” 

“And live in poverty,” snapped Amanda. 

“Why, Mandy, what’s come over you ? 
I hope you ain’t jealous of the Morrows’ 
money.” 

“I tell you what’s come over me, I’m 
tired to death of the life I lead. I’m tired 
of working from year to year and have 
nothing to show for it. I’m tired of eat¬ 
ing plain food and wearing cheap clothes 
and living in an old shell of a house, with 
nothing pretty about us and scarcely any 
comforts. I didn’t live that way before 
I was married, and I’m sick and disgusted 
with such a life.” 

Amanda made this outburst with flash¬ 
ing eyes and quivering lips. It was a 
spontaneous discharge of a full heart . 

“You knew you were not marrying a 
rich man when you married me, Mandy,” 
said her husband. 

“But I thought I was at least marry¬ 
ing a man. I thought you would do bet¬ 
ter by me than you have done. Things 
haven’t improved one whit since I came 
here eight years ago. The old farm your 
father left you barely paid our way, 
poor as we have lived. No reasonable 
man can blame a woman for growing tired 
of such a life.” 

Mrs. Teller went into the house in an¬ 
swer to a baby’s cry. Her husband got 
a drink of water and returned to his hor¬ 
ses that patiently awaited their easygoing 
master. They stood with drooping head 
and lazy air as if they shared his unam¬ 
bitious spirit. The June corn, too, which 
Tom Teller was cultivating, seemed to 
lack energy. It was backward in its 
growth and choked with weeds. Every¬ 
thing about the place had the same spirit, 
except Amanda. 

Tom picked up the lines and the horses 
started off lazily down the long rows of 
corn. But Tom’s mind was running in 
a new channel. He was shocked at' the 
way Amanda had talked to him. In his 
self-satisfaction he felt it was without 
just cause. He didn’t see why Amanda 
should turn against him because of the 
Morrows’ streak of fortune. Clearly it 
was pure envy. He didn’t know before 
his wife had such a spirit. Manlike, he 
threw the blame of her dissatisfaction on 
herself, without considering for a moment 
the charges made against himself. 

When Tom came in to dinner Amanda 
was in her usually serene spirit, but there 
was an unhappy look on her face. This 
look only deepened as the days went 


by. She did as much work as ever, but 
tbe joy had gone out of her work. There 
seemed nothing to encourage her. 

One day towards the last of June a let¬ 
ter came to Amanda Teller from her old 
home in a distant state. It was from her 
old parents, who begged a visit from their 
daughter. They had not seen her since 
she left them as a bride eight years before. 
They felt age creeping On and they wan¬ 
ted once more to gather their children 
with them. They offered to defray every 
expense if she would only give a few 
weeks of her time to them. 

It seemed to Amanda when she read 
the letter that the very breath would leave 
her body. To think of being back once 
more in the dear old home with parents, 
brothers and sisters ! But on second 
thoughts so many hindrances seemed to 
rise in her way. She handed the letter to 
her husband to read. 

“You had better go, Mandy,” he said, 
when he finished reading the letter. 

“But how can I, Tom ? How would 
you get along ? And who would rake 
care of the milk and make the butter ?” 

“Oh, I’d have to manage some way to 
get along. I’d bach it same as I used to. 
As to the milk, I could take it to the 
Cloverville creamery.” 

“.But you’ve always said it was too far 
to go there with the milk.” 

“I would have to ’til you get back.” 

And so it was settled. A few days later 
Tom Teller placed his wife and three 
babies on the train and saw them pass 
from his sight. 

Tom Teller was not a selfish man as 
selfishness is generally understood. He 
loved his wife and babies and was kind 
and tender with the‘m. He would no* 
have abused them consciously for any¬ 
thing in the world. ' And yet his easy¬ 
going, slack management was the direct 
cause of his wife’s hardships and priva¬ 
tions. But it had never occurred to him 
that there was any help for it whatever. 
He was going through life, and there are 
thousands who travel the same road, with 
his faculties asleep. He lived one day at 
a time, and an easy day he made of it, 
too. An ambitionless father had cursed 
his son with an ambitionless spirit. 

Tom’s good looks and pleasant, good 
natured manner had won him a bright, 
industrious, ambitious wife. But after 
she was settled in her new home and un¬ 
derstood her husband’s ways, she felt as 
if she had a millstone dragging from her 
neck. 

When Tom returned home, after seeing 
his family off, and entered the house, he 
was struck by the deep silence. He was 
so used to the babies’ prattle and cries 
and to hearing his wife’s voice. It seemed 
strange to him to think that every mo¬ 
ment they were going farther and farther 
from him. He went about his work at 
his usually easy pace. When it was fin¬ 
ished and he closed in for the night he 
found that Amanda had looked well to his 
comfort. There was a good supply of 
food cooked, and the house was clean and 
orderly. Tbe days moved on until the 
Sabbath came. It seemed to Tom he had 
never known so quiet and lonesome a day. 
He didn’t know what to do with himself. 
They lived several miles from the church 
and the day was stifling hot, which robbed 
him of all ambition to attend service. So 
after his morning work was done he went 
into the house and looked around for 
something to read. The first thing he saw 
was his agricultural weekly, still unopen¬ 
ed. 

There would have been no such weekly 
visitor to their home had it not been for 
Mrs. Teller. She knew they wanted help 
in their farming. But her husband us¬ 
ually read the paper as he did everything 
else—in a passive, mechanical way. 

He little thought he was on the eve of 


a discovery which would change the 
whole course of his life/ 

As he opened the paper almost the first 
thing that caught his'eye was -this titlfe : 
“A Klondike on your Farm.” 

Since Dick Morrow’s return from the 
Klondike with his fortune the word Klon¬ 
dike had been on every tongue 1 . So 
naturally the heading was attractive and 
Tom proceeded to read the follo*ying : 

“The discovery of abundance of jdjold in 
the regions of Alaska is turning the head's 
of thousands of American citizens. Men 
with good opportunities at home are 
throwing them aside and losing their 
senses over excited visions of great for¬ 
tunes to be had simply for the getting. 
When the truth is, all the gold in Alaska 
is not worth the human suffering and the 
less of life that has already been oc¬ 
casioned in the scramble to get it. Where 
one man returns with a fortune and un¬ 
broken health, there are hundreds who 
meet with failure and disaster. There 
are farmers with Klondikes on their own 
farms who neither know it nor appreciate 
it. Many of these are ready to chase after 
a phantom—a yellow will-o-the wisp that 
has hurried hundreds to tragic death and 
thousands to untold sufferings. But the 
golden opportunity that lies at their own 
door is wholly neglected. They slop along 
from year to year and make the barest 
subsistence for their families, when their 
incomes might be doubled or trebled did 
their farming receive the intelligent inter¬ 
est that every successful business demands. 

“But they do not make a business of 
their farming and there is where the 
trouble lies. Although they are surround¬ 
ed by conditions that are complicated and 
full of mystery, they are as blind to them 
as though they were human moles. They 
make no study of their soil and thd loca¬ 
tion of their fields to know what crops are 
adapted to them. They make no study of 
their animals. Many a farmer could not 
tell which of his animals are a profit or 
loss to him. A cow is a cow, a sheep is 
a sheep and a hog is a hog. Meadows, 
because they are difficult to get at, ex¬ 
haust their own fertility and grow three- 
inch instead of three-foot grass. Orchards 
run out through neglect, and through neg¬ 
lect new ones are not planted. They are 
blind to the fact that no other one im¬ 
provement gives such commercial value 
to farms as good, well-cared-for orchards. 
Besides such neglect, the ordinary work 
is always behind time. Crops are planted 
late, tilled late and gathered late. But 
the weeds are never late. 

“If the zeal and labor spent by many a 
man in trying to dig gold out of the Klon¬ 
dike hills were spent on his farm he 
would‘not only find a Klondike at home, 
but would find it with fewer hardships.” 

Tom Teller read this article through 
with deep interest. He sat thinking for 
a few minutes and then read it again. 
And certainly he had food enough for his 
thoughts. The fact is Tom had been grow¬ 
ing dissatisfied with himself of late. In 
his solitude new and tender thoughts of 
his family had come to him. He never 
knew until now how much his wife and 
babies were to him. A hundred times 
Amanda’s outburst of that morning, when 
she told him she was tired and disgusted 
with the cheap, hard life she was leading 
and that she had thought that she was 
at least marrying a man, had crowded 
itself on his mind. It was dawning on 
him that he was proving a bitter disap¬ 
pointment to his wife. And now this ar¬ 
ticle had set his method of farming, like 
a panorama, before him.. 

Tom got up at last, went outdoors, and 
began to walk about his farm. He came 
to his corn field, which was choked to 
death with grass and weeds. 

“That is the result of always being be- 
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hind with my work,” he confessed hon¬ 
estly. 

walked on to the orchard. The or¬ 
chard was a plat of about five acres. At 
the time Tom’s father bought the place 
it was one of the finest orchards in the 
country and a good source of income on 
the farm. But not one stroke of care had 
it received since it fell into the Tellers’ 
hands. Neither had there been one new 
tree set out. So the orchard had gradual¬ 
ly died out until now there was not a doz¬ 
en bearing trees left. As Tom walked 
through it and thought of what it was 
when he was a boy, it seemed monstrous 
that it should have been allowed to get 
info its present condition. He had really 
never given it any serious thoughts be¬ 
fore. He could remember the barrels and 
barrels of apples that had been sokl Fom 
it. But now—some years they sold a few 
bushels, and others not any. 

Tom walked out to his pasture. A few 
head of young stock and half a dozen 
common cows were gracing. The Tellers 
lived four miles from the creamery. Tom 
had greatly objected to the task of tak¬ 
ing the milk there. It required energy to 
get up early in the morning and get off 
with the milk. And that was one com¬ 
modity of which Tom never had a big 
stock. So Amanda had made butter for 
sale in addition to her other work. And 
as the making of good butter in warm 
weather is an impossibility without good 
facilities, they were forced to sell their 
butter at the store at the merchant’s own 
price and take trade in payment at that. 

Bfar in the past few days that Tom had 
♦aken his milk to the creamery he found 
that he made more from his cows and re¬ 
ceived cash payment. And besides, all 
the labor of butter-making was removed 
from the home. He thought of the hard 
work Amanda had done in making butter. 

As Tom leaned over the pasture fence 
he was undergoing a strange evolution. 


Better thoughts came to him than ever 
before occupied his mind. The Klondike 
article stayed by him like a goading 
friend. He thought of Amanda and was 
filled with a desire to do a better part by 
her than he had ever done. 

While occupied with these reflections he 
chanced to glance toward the public road 
which passed his place and he saw a 
glistening new carriage and a sleek span 
of horses going by. He knew it was Hick 
Morrows and his family out riding in 
their new carriage. The sight seemed to 
animate his spirits. It turned the vein of 
his thought for a moment. “Well, men 
are different,” he said. “Dick Morrows 
found his Klondike up in Alaska, but I 
shall find mine on the old farm. And I 
shall find it, too,” he repeated with force, 
bringing his fist down on the fence post 
by way of emphasis. “This pasture will 
be filled with better cows, and the milk 
be taken to the creamery. That old or¬ 
chard is going to be broken up and a new 
one set out next spring. My crops are 
going to have better cultivation, my an¬ 
imals have better care. In fact, we are 
going to take a new lease of life on ’his 
place, and Amanda and the babies shall 
have the care they deserve.” 

Tom started toward the home with a 
new step. The new' ambition had quick¬ 
ened every nerve and muscle in his body. 
He was waking up, thank the Lord 1 Yes, 
thank the Lord when any man wakes up 
from the error of his ways, whether it be 
the error of an easy-going indifference, 
intemperance, or any evil that deadens 
men’s sensibilities and ambition. 

It was six weeks later when Tom Teller 
drove out of the yard to go to the station 
to meet his little family. He was freshly 
shaved and dressed in his best clothes in 
honor of the occasion. If ever a man 
knew how to appreciate the blessings of 
wife and children, that man was Tom. 
The lonesomeness had become perfectly 


unbearable. It seemed to him the baby’s 
worst cry would be sweetest music. He 
had put the home in as good order as 
could be expected of a man. But it was 
the outdoor changes that were noticeable. 
He had already begun improvements that 
would transform the old farm. 

“Why, Tom,” said Amanda next day, as 
she was walking about the place with her 
husband, “I hadn’t noticed until this min¬ 
ute that you had plowed up the old or¬ 
chard. What did you do that for ?” 

“We are going to set out a new one in 
the spring,” replied Tom. “You see I left 
a few of the best old trees at this end.” 

“It seems to me, Tom, that you have 
done more work since I went away than 
you have done for five years. Why, it 
shows whichever way I look.” 

“I have certainly done more planning,” 
said Tom. 

He drew from his pocket a little note 
“You read that,” he said. “That article 
set me to thinking.” 

It was the Klondike article. He had 
cut it from the paper and pasted it in his 
note book. 

“You see,” said Tom, when his wife fin¬ 
ished reading it, “I am not one of the 
kind of men to venture off from home, 
but I have made up my mind to make the 
very best of the chances I have.” 

“And that is all I ask of you, Tom,” 
said Amanda.—Nellie Burns in National 
Stockman. 


“Uncle Reuben,” inquired a city young 
lady, spending some holidays with coun¬ 
try relatives; “is that chicken by the gate 
a Brahma ?” “No,” replied the old far¬ 

mer, “he’s a Leghorn.” “Why, certainly, 
to be sure,” exclaimed the city girl. “How 
stupid of me 1 I see the horns on his 
ankles.” Beware of appearing to know 
more than you do. 
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Modern Hygiene In Practice. 

It is far more wholesome to drink im¬ 
pure river water than to breathe the air 
of a crowded and unventilated room, and 
how cleanly people can be content to do 
so is only explicable on the principle that 
what the eye does not see the heart does 
not grieve over, writes Dr. Alfred Scho¬ 
field in Leisure Hour. 

Now, we all live in houses, and even if 
we pass our days out of doors, we have to 
pass our nights within. This subject is 
one of painful interest to us all. 

The real problem in ventilation is not 
the size of a room, but how often the air 
of a room can be changed without draught. 
Suppose a room is ten feet by ten feet, by 
ten feet high, and there is a narrow win¬ 
dow in it two feet wide, and a fireplace. 
The room will be sufficiently ventilated 
if the window is open one inch for every 
person in the room, the foul air finding a 
ready exit up the chimney. 

The practical person asks, “Is there 
any way in which I can find out whether 
the air does contain the right amount of 
carbonic acid, and no more,?” Certainly 
there is. To test the air of a room, you 
bring into it a half-pint bottle full 1 of 
water. You empty this water out in the 
room, when the bottle immediately fills 
with the air of the room. You then put 
into the bottle one tablespoonful (half an 
ounce) of pure lime-water, cork and 
shake it. If it turns milky in a few 
minutes, the ventilation is insufficient. 

In the day the problem is easily solved, 
because the air of a room can be changed 
without draught three times an hour. 
The difficulty is in the evenings and 
nights, and in winter. 

It has been calculated that in a fair¬ 
sized room, hermetically sealed, a man 
might exist for one hour. If he had a 
candle, this time would be reduced to 
three-quarters of an hour ; if a lamp, to 
half an hour ; while, if he had two good 
gas-burners and wanted to be really 
cheerful, he would live just five minutes. 
All this shows that ventilation should 
always be increased when lights are burn¬ 
ing in a room, and not decreased. 

At night, in bedrooms, the fresh air is 
a necessity of life. It is folly to rail at 
“night air” as if it were a mysterious poi¬ 
son. As a matter of fact, there is no air 
at night but night air, and it happens to 
be always far purer than day air—at any 
rate, in towns and cities. It should be 
admitted without draught. There can be 
no doubt that, though impure air may be 
a slow poison, it is a sure one. It lowers 
the whole tone of the system, and lays 
the unsuspected foundation for numerous 
and fatal diseases. 


How Inventions Provide Work. 

Figures recently collected show in a 
very striking manner how new inventions 
benefit wage-earners by providing em¬ 
ployment in new lines of industry. In 
1880 there were no electric street-cars. 
Less than 12,000 men operated the 2,050 
miles of street car lines then in existence. 
There are now over 13,000 miles of elec¬ 
tric lines, employing 160,000 men. In 
1870 the census reported only 154 short¬ 
hand writers in the United States. Owing 
to the invention of the typewriter, there 
are now about 35,000 stenographers and 
typewriters, of whom 21,000 are women. 
Inventions, as a rule, are great blessings. 


Wife—“Say what you please, there’s no 
reason why a woman can’t become just 
as good a lawyer as a man.” 

He—“I can’t agree with you, my dear. 
A woman is too fond of giving her opin¬ 
ion without pay.” 


The Sad Little Boy. 


I have seventeen doll babies and a cat. 

I’ve a dozen and a half of colored blocks. 

I’ve a pair of tennis racquets and a bat. 

I’ve an elephant that wears a pair of socks. 

I've a bank that has a pretty key anu* 
locks. 

I’ve a lot of books of story and of fable. 

But alas ! a cruel fate my wishes mocks * 

I cannot have the things on mamma’s table. 

On that table are long pins for mamma’s 
hat, 

And beside them stands the loveliest oi 
clocks. 

There’s a lot of buterflies, a golder gnat, 

That my mamma wears to fasten up her 
frocks. 

On the floor I have a farm with horse 
and ox. 

With a farmer and a boy we all call Abel. 

But alas ! a cruel fate my wishes mocks ! 

I cannot have the things on mamma’s table. 

My dear daddy brought me home a kitten 
fat. 

And of sheep I have at least a dozen 
flocks. 

Uucle Jimmie sent me up a woven mat 

That the little Injun children made of 
shocks. 

I have tiny boats tied fast to tiny docks. 

I’ve a fair-haired baby sister christened- 
Mabel. 

But alas ! a cruel fate my wishes mocks ! 

I cannot have the things on mamma’s table. 

—Harper’s Bazar. 


Is Woman Ashamed of Her Age? 

It is a curious thing that so many 
women dislike telling their ages. Why is 
this ? A man seldom hesitates to tell his 
age if the question comes up, or there is 
reason for telling it. But a woman will 
rarely tell her age even to the census 
taker, says Rose Seelye-Miller, in Na¬ 
tional Stockman. It seems strange that 
this should be so. When a girl is a young 
girl, she is generally ready enough to 
tell the number of her years, but as time 
goes on and she loses her “sweet sixteen- 
ness” she grows chary of telling just how 
many years have passed since she was 
sixteen. Girls are generally proud to tell 
their ages while they are still very young 
women ; they delight in appearing a little 
older than they really are, they like to 
don long dresses, and with them coquet¬ 
tish airs and graces and to have people 
imagine them a little older than they real¬ 
ly are. This, how'ever, soon changes and 
the girl who in her teens has proudly 
slated the exact facts concerning her age, 
will at her twenty-fifth birthday evade the 
fact and seldom allow it to be known. 

Now it is reasonable to believe that the 
fully matured girl or woman is more at¬ 
tractive than the “bread and butter” miss, 
however pretty she may be. A woman 
of forty is at her best and most attractive 
age, if she has made the most of her life, 
and she is not the wrinkled and pinched- 
visaged being we have been wont to re¬ 
gard her. Neither has she become accord¬ 
ing to the old type, recorded in the ac¬ 
cepted adage, “fair, fat and forty.” She 
has full command of herself. She does not 
allow adipose to accumulate to too great 
an extent, and yet there is plumpness 
enough to ward off the dreaded wrinkles. 
And yet after all wrinkles and lines are 
to the face what delicate shadings are to 
the picture, they tell the story better than 
any mere impressionist’s strokes. We 
need not then shrink from wrinkles in 
a just measure. They give expression to 
the face. One may keep the skin un¬ 
wrinkled and without a line perhaps by 
keeping it always in repose, like a putty 
doll’s or that of a bisque figure, but what 
we really admire in our friends is their 
varying expressions rather than their ab¬ 
solute repose of feature, for where there 
are real feelings, deep emotions, serious 
and sincere thoughts, the face must re¬ 
flect them in some form or manner. We 
do not want always to be in a state of 
deep emotion. We want our peaceful days 
and restful nights, but we do not want to 
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be so devoid of human nature and so har¬ 
dened to others’ feelings that we can al¬ 
ways go on the “even tenor of our way” 
with no care or thought or sympathy with 
our fellow beings. It is the woman who 
can sympathize who is loved and sought 
by old and young alike, of both sexes. 
Even men, for whom so many suppose 
women dress and dream, like a real 
woman much better than a putty doll. 

The woman who has no time for any¬ 
thing save making and keeping herself 
personally beautiful is a poor specimen of 
womanhood. She is supremely selfish, 
she may not be disturbed from her rest 
because she must preserve her beauty, 
she may not be free in any way or she 
may mar the perfect complexion, the 
waxen whiteness of her hands, or the 
complete composure of her features. The 
woman who makes mere physical beauty 
her standard and aim in life fails most 
signally in accomplishing her aim, be¬ 
cause she seeks from cosmetics, Delsarte, 
etc., to keep only the outward woman 
beautiful. She forgets the higher beauty, 
that beauty of face that comes irom high 
thinking, from unselfish doing, from true 
living. 

Let woman make the most of herself in 
all right ways. There is no harm in cos¬ 
metics, providing they are harrpless, as 
the greater part of them are, in these en¬ 
lightened days ; there is no harm in try¬ 
ing to keep one’s self at the best physical 
standpoint—indeed this is always a most 
desirable thing—but at the same time 
there is something above and beyond cos¬ 
metics, fine gowns and Delsarte. There 
is an infinite world of womanly personal¬ 
ity to be cultivated an infinite sea of hu¬ 
man life to be comprehended and helped ; 
an infinite number of womanly duties for 
the womanly woman to perform, and the 
just and generous performance of these 
duties will give her a grace and a beauty 
of character and soul that can not fail to 
be reflected on her face and physical 
being. 

There is no Fountain of Youth so effec¬ 
tive as unselfishness. We forget self and 
live for others ; we do not worry about 
the wrinkles on our faces or the grey hair 
about our temples, and in this way we 
really keep ourselves young while the cal¬ 
endared years would proclaim us ageing. 

I doubt if the true woman ever grows 
old. There is no such thing as real Sge 
to the woman who lives her truest life. 
She may wrinkle in time, and in time 
grow grey, but her heart will ever be a 
well-spring of youth, and one in which all 
who know her may trust and rest. 

Beauty is more than “ skin deep,” ac¬ 
cording to the old saying; it is as deep as 
a woman’s heart and life—and these have 
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infinite depths in the womanly woman. 

. We may never taboo the worth of out¬ 
ward appearance ; we may cultivate what 
personal charms we have by the use of 
cosmetics and graceful gowning, but after 
all to be beautiful we must possess some¬ 
thing vastly above and beyond these 
things. 

Women are realizing these things more 
and more and the coming woman will not 
be afraid to tell the number of her years, 
she will not worry herself sick over a lack 
of pigment op her once well-colored 
tresses. She will have something better 
,in place of these things. 


A Love of Nature. 

. Dr M. L. Holbrook gives the following 
excellent advice as to the education of 
children: “So far as possible, a love of 
-Nature should be early and contmuous.y 
inculcated. Nature is, in a physical sense, 
the father and mother of us all, and a 
child that grows up to maturity with a 
genuine love of rocks and trees, flowers 
and insects, animals and plants, storms 
and sunshine, cold and heat, fresh air oi 
the ocean wave, of every varying land¬ 
scape and mood of Nature, and all the ac- 
„ tivities around us, stands not only a bet¬ 
ter chance of possessing a _ healthy ner¬ 
vous system, but of maintaining it dui- 
ing life, than if the opposite has been the 
case. I am not at all in sympathy with 
any system of education which takes chil¬ 
dren far away from Nature. Nature is a 
.book, a great library of books, whose au- 
; thorship is the Infinite. Our little works, 
- our libraries, vast and valuable as they 
are, cannot be compared with it. T-hey, 
are poor transcripts at best of the thoughts 
of half-developed human beings.” 


In Favor of the Moon. 

A colored debating society in Kentucky 
had this weighty subject under discussion 
the other evening : “Which is the most 
useful, the sun or the moon ?” After 
considerable wrangling on both sides, 
during which the disputants waxed warm 
and eloquent, the judge, an old negro, 
. promptly decided that the moon was the 
more useful, as “it shined at night when 
the people needed light, while the sun, 
he only shined in the daytime, when they 
could do without it.” 


The Cow’s Leg. 

The teacher of a school in one of the 
rural districts of Georgia assigned each 
pupil the task of writing an original story. 
On the day when the stories were read, a 
bright little towhead arose and began as 
follows : 

“On the green slope of a mountain 
stood a first-class Jersey cow, with three 
legs.” 

“That won’t do,” interrupted the teach¬ 
er. “You are one leg short.” 

“No, I ain’t,” replied the future author. 
“You don’t wait to get my plot, which is 
that a railroad train cut off one leg, and 
the owner of the cow got $3,000 damages, 
an’ moved his whole family to Paris in 
time fer the exposition, where the girls 
will be married to rich Frenchmen, and 
die happy ever afterward.” 


Health Alphabet. 

A—s soon as you are up, shake blanket 
and sheet ; 

B—etter be without shoes than sit with 
wet feet ; 

C—hildren, if healthy, are active, not still; 

D—amp beds and damp clothes will both 
make you ill ; 

E—at slowly, and always chew your food 
well ; 

F—reshen the air in the house where you 
dwell ; 

G—arments must never be made too tight; 

H—omes should be healthy, airy and 
light, 

I—f you wish to be well, as you do, I’ve 
no doubt, 

J—ust open the windows before you go 
out ; 

K—eep your rooms always tidy and clean; 

L—et dust on the furniture never be 
seen ; 

M—uch illness is caused by the want of 
pure air ; 

N—ow to open your windows be ever 
your care ; 

O—Id rugs and old rubbish should never 
be kept ; 

P—eople should see that their floors are 
well swept ; 

Q—uick movements in children are heal¬ 
thy and right ; 

R—emember, the young cannot thrive 
without light.; 

S—ee that the cistern is clean to the 
brim ; 

T—ake care that your dress is all tidy and' 
trim ; 


U—se your nose to find if there be a bad 
drain ; 

V—ery sad are the fevers that come from 
its train ; 

W—alk as much as you can without feel¬ 
ing fatigue ; 

X—erxes could walk many a league ; 

Y—our health is your wealth, which your 
wisdom must keep ; 

Z—eal will help a good cause, and the 
good you will reap. 


The Piano’s Needs. 

Never, if it can be prevented, keep a 
piano in damp atmosphere, as serious 
damage may be done to the delicate me¬ 
chanism, and rust will accumulate on the 
strings and other metal portions, thereby 
causing a dull and non-sonorous tone. 

Do not load the top of the instrument 
with bric-a-brac, nor place the back too 
near the wall ; both these faults result 
in a diminished and weakened tone. 

Never light a big fire in a room where 
a piano is placed, as the sudden heat 
generated drives the surface damp in¬ 
wards, thereby causing many annoyances, 
such as the sticking of notes, a far better 
plan is to heat the room very gradually. 

It is a curious fact that one rarely finds 
a piano up to standard pitch, except it 
be a new one. This-is to be regretted, 
because a new piano is never so sweet 
and sonorous, if it is allowed to get below 
the standard pitch, as it would be if kept 
up to it from the first. 

One of the reasons of this is that peo¬ 
ple are generally very careless about hav¬ 
ing their instruments looked to, and very 
often the piano is allowed to get so far 
“out” that it becomes a musical impossi¬ 
bility to distinguish anything harmoni¬ 
ous in its sound ; then, and not till then, 
they send for the tuner. It isn’t likely that 
any piano will improve with this, neglect, 
which, combined with other kinds of care¬ 
lessness, such as damp atmosphere, etc., 
will result in reducing the . piano to a 
mere box of strings ■ in comparison with 
what it once was. 

There is nothing more pleasing to a 
musician than to have an immediate, so¬ 
norous, and clear response to his touch, 
which every piano ought to produce; pro¬ 
viding, in the first place, it is a good 
one ; and secondly, it is kept in good 
condition. The expense may be slightly 
more, but it will be repaid in the increas¬ 
ed satisfaction of those who play upon 
the instrument. 







